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CHAP. IV. CONTINUED. 


As for the vulgar of the Greekish Pagans, whe- 
ther they apprehended God to be vovy e&non- 
#évoy Tov Koouov, a mind or intellect separate from 
the world, or else to be a soul of the world only ; 
—it cannot be doubted, but that by the word 
Zeus they commonly understood, the supreme 
Deity in one or other of those segees, the father 
and king of gods; he being frequently thus styled 
in their solemn nuncupations of vows, Zev zarep, 
Zev ava, O Jupiter father, and O Jupiter king. 
As he was invoked also Zev BaouAc in that excel- 
lent prayer of an ancient poet, not without cause 
commended in Plato’s Alcibiades ;* 


ZAU Baciasl, +r pety cbr xal sdyepeivas xal avedxross 
“Apspas BRov, vad 2d Bed xal siyouivos awarier 


O Jupiter king, give us good things, whether we 


* In Alcibiad. secundo, sive de Precatione, p. 40. 
VOL. II. ) B 
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pray or pray not for them; but withhold evil 
things from us, though we should pray never so 
earnestly for them.—But the instances of this 
kind being innumerable, we shall forbear to men- 
tion any more of them: only we shall observe, 
that Zeus Sabazius was a name for the supreme 
God, sometime introduced amongst the Greeks, 
and derived in all probability from the Hebrew 
Sabaoth, or Adonai Tsebaoth, the Lord of hosts 
(that is, of the heavenly ‘hosts) or the supreme 
governor of the world. Which therefore Aristo- 
phanes took notice of as a strange and foreign 
god, lately crept in amongst them, that ought to 
be banished out of Greece ; these several names 
of God being then vulgarly spoken of as so many 
distinct deities, as shall be more fully declared 
afterward. We shall likewise elsewhere shew, 
that besides Zev’c, lav also was used by the Greeks 
tis a name for that God, who is the supreme 
moderator and governor of the whole world. 
‘That the Latins did in like manner, by Jupiter 
and Jovis, frequently denote the supreme Deity, 
atid Monarch of'the universe, is a thing unques- 
- tionable; and which does sufficiently appear from 
those epithets, that were commonly given to him, 
of optimus and maximus, the best and the greatest ; 
as also of omnipotens, frequently bestowed upon 
him by Virgil and ‘others. Which word Jupiter 
or Jovis, though Cicero* etymologize it a juvando, 
or from juvans pater, as,not knowing how to do 
it otherwise; yet we may rather conclude it to 
have been of an Hebraical extraction, and de- 
 vived from that Tetragrammaton, or name of God, 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxv. p. 2902, tom, ix. oper. 
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consisting of four consonants; whose vowels 
‘(which is to be pronounced with) though they be 
not now certainly known, yet must it needs 
have some such sound as this, either Jovah or 
davoh, or 'Jevw, or ‘law, or the like; and the ab- 
breviation of this name was Jah. For as the 
Pagan nations had, besides appellatives, their 
several proper names for God, so also had the 
Hebrews theirs, and such as being given by God 
himself, was most expressive of his nature, it signi- 
fying eternal and necessary existence. 

‘But, in the next place, we shall suggest, that 
the Pagans did not only signify the supreme God, 
by these proper names, but also frequently by 
the appellatives themselves, when used not for 
a God in general, but for the God, or God xar’ 
cEoynv, and by way of eminency. And thus 6 ec 
and @eoc, are often taken by the Greeks, not for 
Gewy ree, a God, or one of the gods, but for God, or 
the supreme Deity. We have several examples 
hereof in passages before cited occasionally in this 
very chapter, as in that of Aristotle’s, ri ovv dv 
Kpetrrov Kat Emornunc wAnv o Oc; what is_ there, 
therefore, that can be better than knowledge, but 
only God ?—As also that other of his, that happt- 
ness consisteth principally in virtue, forw cvnwpo- 
Aoynpévoy nuty paprver tp Oep ypwpévorc, It is a thing, 
that ought to be acknowledged by us from the 
nature of God.—So likewise in that of Thales, 
mpcoPurarov mavrwy 0 Oeoc, ayéivntov yao" God is the 
oldest of all things, because he is unmade ;—and 
that of Maximus Tyrius, moAAot Ogot watdec Oeov Kat 
ovvapyovrec Oep, many gods, the sons of God, and 
co-reigners together with God.—Besides which, . 
there have been others also mentioned; which we 
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shall not here repeat. And innumerable more 
instances of this-kind might be added; as that of © 
-Antiphanes,* @ed¢ ovdevi toes, Stomep avrov ovdetc 
axpabev && exovocg Suvara, God is like to nothing, for 
-which cause he cannot be learnt by any from an 
image :—this of Socrates,” « TavTn pirov ry Dew tavuTn 
ywiobw, if.God will have it so, let it be so— And 
that of Epictetus,° od povov péuvnoo tov KaBodKwy, ti 
uv, Ti ovK- Eur; ri Oédet_ pe qotedv. 6 Osc vov; do thou 
only remember these catholic and universal prin- 
ciples, what is mine, and what is not mine? what 
would God have me now to do? and what would 
he have'me not to do ?—But we shall mention no 
more of these, because they occur so frequently 
in all manner of Greek writers, both metrical and 
prosaical. 

Wherefore we-shall here only add, that as the 
singular @coc was thus often used by. the Greeks 
‘for God xar eoynv, or in way of eminency, that 
1s, for the supreme Deity; so was likewise the 
plural coi frequently used by them for the inferior 
gods,:.by. way of distinction from.the supreme. 
As in that usual form of prayer and exclamation, 
wo Zu kat Ocot, O Jupiter and the gods ;—and that 
‘form of obtestatiou, wpoc Atoc cai Ocwv,. by Jupiter 
and the gods.—So in this of Euripedes :*— | 


"AAA sory, tors: may Tig EyyerAe Royer, - 
Zeic nai Oscl, Bedrasa Asvcayres wabn- 


. Est, (sint licet qui-rideant) est Jupiter, 
+Superique, casus qui vident mortalium. 


'® Apud Hug. Grot. Excerpt. veter. Tragic. et Comicor. p. 632, 
» Apud Platon. in Critone, p. 370. 
¢ Apad Arrian. in Epictet, lib. iv. p. 383. edit. Cantabrig. 

! Vide Grotii Excerpta veter. Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 417. 
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In which passages, as Jupiter is put for the su- 
preme God, so is Qcot likewise put for the iufe- 
rior gods, in way of distinction from him. Thus 
also, @coc, and Oro, are taken both together in 
Plato’s Phedo, Gcoc for the supreme unmade and — 
incorruptible Deity, -and Oco: for the in- 
ferior gods only, o Bé ye Gece (omar) Eqn 
6 Swxparne, cat avrd rd rie Cwitc eldog mapa mdvtwy ap 
SporoynOeln, undéore atéAAvoba. Tlapa mavrwv pévror 
vy Ac (pn) avIpwrwy ye, wal Ert padXov, we tyquat, Tapa 
Owv. I suppose, said Socrates, that God, and 
the very species, essence or idea, of life will 
be granted by all to be incorruptible. Plato de Rep. 


Doubtless by all men (said. Cebes) Lv 

but much more, as I conceive by the Goatees Hine 
- gods.—But a further instance will be *% 7 
_ propounded afterward of the word éeru, te sow 
Gzoi, thus used, by way of distinction, iain 
for the inferior gods only; as if was be- never be neg- 
fore declared, that the theogonia, or Muisioite 


generation of gods was accordingly un- deavonrs, as 


derstood by the Greeks uniyersally of Forsible forvs 
the oi col, that is, the inferior gods. to God, p. 613. 
' Moreover, as the word Occ was taken xar’ 
oynv, or, by way of eminency, for the supreme 
God, 80 was Aaipwv likewise. As for example, 
in this passage of Callimachus, before cited im~ 


perfectly :* 


P. 106. 


Ei Geo oleSa, 
"IoD ors ual pias daluon aay dvvaroy 





——-- Si Deus est tibi notus, 
Hoc etiam poris, omnia posse Deum, 





Where Ocog and Aaiywv'are used both alike sig- 


* Vide Fragmenta Callimachi a Rich. Bentjcio collecta, p. 372, 
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nanter, for.the supreme God. And thus also in 
that famous passage of another poet : 





Tole yap arlreoc, 
Ely dll xai yala, xand povgsa Sixaro Aalpeon. 


Homer, likewise, in one and the same place," 
seems to use Ococ and Aaiuwy both together, after 
the same manner, for the supreme God : 


“Owner Ave &SiAss angie Baluova parrt paysoSas, 
“Ov xa Sade ried, cave of lye otis xvalsSn, 


Quoties homo vult, adverso numine, cum viro pugnare, 
’ Quem Deus honorat, mox in eum magna clades devolyitur. 


Again we coneeive, that Jupiter, or the supreme 
God, was sometimes signified amongst the Pagans | 
_ by that expression, Ocd¢ avréc, Deus ipse, as in that 
of Homer’s ninth Iliad :° 


OU" ef xdy pros imorrain O8d¢ avric, 
Tiipag dwoficag Shes viov Bedovra. | 





—1——— Neque si mihi promitteret Deus ipse, 
Senectutem abradens, effecturum me javenem pubesgentem. - 


raider And thus St. Cyril of Alexandria in- 


Spmb.} So terprets Homer here, ov yap ov gnotv, & 
ge kal Oewy rig: Urdoxorrd ot TOU piv yHows dren- 
bay [ed. Co- arodjv, wadwwayperov O& Thy vedryra, Terhpnxe SF 

Td Xpipwa povy ty emt mavrac Dey, &C. 7d yap Tor 
Ocd¢ avroc, ovdK ep’ Eva rH ev pbDaLe TWerdacpEvwr Tiva, adTov 
82 OF pdvoy Karaonuynveey ay rov adnSw¢ dvra Ocdv' Ho- 
‘mer doth not say, if any of the gods would pro- 
mise me freedom from old age, and restitution of 
youth, but he reserves the matter only to the su- 


preme God; neither doth he refer it to any of the 


‘Iliad, tib. i. ver.98, b Ver. 448, 
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fictitious poetic gods, but to the true God alane. 
— The same language was also spoken in the laws 
of the twelve tables:* ‘‘ Deos adeunto caste, opes 
amovento: si secus faxint, Deus ipse vindex erit.” — 
Let the gods be worshipped chastely, super- 
fluity of riches and pomp being removed: if men 
do otherwise, God himself will be the avenger.— 
Where, though the word gods be used generally, 
so as to comprehend both the supreme and in- 
ferior gods under it, yet Deus ipse, God himself, 
denotes the supreme God only. In like manner, 
6 Saiuwy avrog also seems to be taken for the su- 
preme God, in that of Euripides ;° 


Abou sé Aaluor airic, trav tyd Sirm, 


which was thus rendered by Horace: 





Ipse Deus, simulatque volet, me solvet. 


. Notwithstanding which, Aaizwv and Aaiuovec are 
often distinguished from Oecc and Geroi, they being 
put for an inferior rank of beings below the gods 
vulgarly called demons; which word in a large 
sense comprehends also heroes under it, For 
though these demons be sometimes called gods 
too, yet were they rather accounted ‘Hyiéeor. demi-- 
gods, than gods. And thus Qeot xat Aaiuovec, gods 
and demons, are frequently joined together, as 
things distinct from one another; which notion of 
the word Plato refers to, when he cancludes Love 
not to be a god, but a demon only. But of these 
demons we are to speak more afterward. | 

Furthermore, the Pagan writers frequently un- 


2 Vide Ciceron. de Legibus, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 3345. tom. 1x. oper. 
* In Bacchis, ver. 497. 
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derstand the supreme God by the ro Oaov, when 
the word igs used substantively. As, for example, 
in this of Epicharmus ;? 


Opdiy Ssaperyss 7d Satoy’ votre gvbexsiy oa Sei" 
Airic toS” tyson irbaryuge Aduvartt F ovdiv O10. 


Res nulla est Deum que lateat, scire quod te convenit: 
Ipse est noster introspector, tum Deus nil non potest. 


So likewise i in this of Plato’s,” TOppw noovne Kat Av- 
wnc Wpurat rd Oeiov, God is far removed both from 
pleasure and grief.—And Plotinus calls the su- 
preme God, ré év rp avi Otov, the Divinity that is 
in the universe.—But because the instances hereof 
are also innumerable, we shall decline the men- 
tioning of any more, and instead of them, only set 
down the judgment of that diligent and impartial 
observer of the force of words, Henricus Ste- 
phanus,‘ concerning it; ‘“‘ Redditur etiam ro @eiov 
sepe Deus, sed ita tamen, ut intelligendum sit, 
non de quolibet Deo ab ipsis etiam profanis scrip- 
toribus dici, verum de eo quem intelligerent, cum 
Gcqv dicebant quasi xar eLoynv ad differentiam eo- 
rum, qui multi appellatione wv includebantur, 
summum videlicet supremumque Numen, et quasi 
dicas @ov Oewy vrarov Kat Eegieror, ut ee de Jove 
Homerus.” 
_ Lastly, as rd Octov, so likewise was ro Sapovov 
used by the Greeks for the supreme Numen, or 
that Divinity, which governs the whole world. 
Thus, whereas jt was commonly said, (accord- 


* Apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. p. 708. ‘The transla- 
tion is by Grotius in Excerpt. veter Tragicor. et Comicor. p, 481. 

b Epist. iii. p. 708. . 

€ Jn Thesauro Grecz Lingue, tom. i. p. 1534. 
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ing to Herodotus") ort ro Qsiov pOovepov, that God 
was envious ;—the meaning whereof was, that he. 
did not commonly suffer any great human _pros- 
perity to continue long, without some check or 
counterbuff; the same proverbial speech is ex- 
pressed in Aristotle, ¢Oovepov ro Samovov. And in 
this sense the word seems to be used in Isocrates 
ad Demonicum, rina TO Satomov asl pev, paXtora de 
pera thc ToAewc, Worship God always, but especi-. 
ally with the city, in her public sacrifices.—And 
doubtless it was thus taken by Epicte-  arr.tib. ive 
tus, in this passage of his, pia 080g emt Hail’ Gane 
Vpotay, rovTo Kat dpAcou, kat we 7 npépay Kat tab.] 
wKTwo, torw T poy etpov, arocracic TwWY am poatpérwy, 70 
pndey iSov nycicOa, ro tapadovva wavra rp Satovip, Kat 
ty roxy. There is but one way to tranquillity of 
mind and happiness: let this therefore be always. 
ready at hand with thee, both when thou wakest 
early in the morning, and all the day long, and 
when thou goest late to sleep ; to account no ex- 
ternal things thine own, but to commit all these to 
God and fortune.—And there is a very remarkable 
passage in Demosthenes’ (observed by Budzus) 
that. must not be here omitted ; in which we have 
ot Oot plainly for the inferior or minor gods only, 
and ro dajonov for the supreme God, both toge- 
ther ; elaoovrut ot Oeot kat ro Saisovtov, rov py ta Sikata — 
Yngsauevov. The gods and the Deity will know 
or take notice of him that gives not a righteous 
sentence ;—that is, both the inferior gods and the. 
supreme God himself. Wherefore we see, that 
the word Sapovov, as to its grammatical form, is 


-* Lib. iii, cap. xli. p. 176. He cites this from an Epistle of ou 
to the tyrant Polycrates. 
-» Orat. weet wapaxgsofsiac, p. 266. edit. Graec. Basil. 1432. fol. 
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not a diminutive, as some have conceived, but an 
adjective substantived ; as well as ro Octov is. Ne- 
vertheless in Pagan writings, Saowov also, as 
well as Saiuwv, from whence it is derived, is often 
used for an. inferior rank of bemgs below the 
gods, though sometimes called gods too; and 
such was Socrates’ dayoviov, so commonly known. 
But.the grammar of this word, and its proper 
signification in Pagan writers, cannot better be 
manifested, than by citing that passage of So- 
P.27.Steph. Crates’ own, in his Apology, as writ- 
Sealeuie: ten by Plato; who, though generally 
sions in this supposed to have had a demon, was 


quotation : : : 
‘rom Plato, notwithstanding by Melitus accused of 


and some al« ; 

terations.] atheism; Zor Sore avOperwv, & Mérrre, 
avYowmrea piv voulZe mpdyuara elvat, avYourove 6 ad vo- 
piles 4 Sorte trmove piv ov voulZe, irmud o& mpdypara, 
&c. ovK tory, @ agiore avdpwv, adAd 7d emt TovTW ard- 
coat, tof Boree Sadvia piv voulZe medypuera elvat, daf- 
povac 62 ov voulZer 53 ovk Ear? GAN’ ody Saysduid ye voulZw 
Kard Tov adv Adyou' el 8 cal Sadia voultw,. kat Saluovac 
| Srrou roAAH dvaynn voulZev pe zorlv. rode. 8 daiuovac odxt 
roe Seobe ye tyyobuela elvat, Hj Se@v maidac, &c. Is there 
any one, O ‘Melitus, who acknowledging, that 
there.are human things, can yet deny, that there 
are any men? or confessing that there are equine 
things, can nevertheless deny, that there are 
any horses? If this cannot be, then no man, 
who acknowledges demonial things, can deny 
demons. Wherefore I being confessed to assert 
Sapovua, must needs be granted to hold Saipouac 
also. Now do we not all think, that demons 
are either gods, or at least sons of the gods? 
Wherefore for any one to conceive, that there are 
demons, and yet no gods, is altogether. as absurd, 
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as.if any should think, that there are mules, but 
yet neither. borses nor asses.—However, in the 
New ‘Testament, accoeding to the judgments of 
Origen, Eusebius, and others of the ancient far 
thers, both these words Saipovac and Sapoma ane 
alike taken, always in a worser sense, for evil and 
impure spirits only. 

. But over and besides all this, the Pagans do 
és characterize the supreme God by such titles, 
epithets, and descriptions, as are incomwunicably 
proper to him; thereby plainly distinguishing 
bim from all other inferior gods. He being some- 
times called by. them o Anmwoupyec, the opifex, ar- 
chitect, or maker of the world; o ‘Hyeuwr rav Tavro¢ 
xat Apyuyérnc, the prince and chief ruler of the 
universe ; o Ilpwrog and o Howroroc Ococ (by the 
Greeks) and (by the Latins) Primus Deus, the 
first God; o Ilparoc Nove, the first Mind; o péyac 
Qedc, the great God ; 0 péyorac Saipwy, and o piya- 
roc Oewy, the greatest God, and the greatest of the 
gods ; o° Yiferoc, the Highest; and o izaroc Oewy, 
the Supreme of the gods; 0 avwrarw Oedc, the up- 
permost, or most-transcendent God ;. Princeps 
ille Deus, that chief or principal God ; Oedc Ow, 
the God of gods; and ’Apyn ‘Apywv, the Princi- 
ple of principles ; To zpwroy airiov, the First Cause ; 
‘O rode ro wav yevvncac, he that generated or created 

this whole universe;.0 xparéwy rov muvroc, he that 
~ ruleth over the whole world ; Summus. Rector et 
Dominus, the supreme Governor and Lord of all ; 
0 ql qwact coc, the God over all; 0 Ococ ayévyroc, avro- ; 
yEvn, avroguns, av@urocrartoc, the ingenerate or uh- 
made, self-originated and self-subsisting Deity ; 
Movac, a Monad ; To @ xai aro ayabov, Unity and 
Goodness itself; To éxéxewa rnc ovoiac, and ro umepav- 


dl 
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cov, that which is above essence or super-essen< 
tial; To érixewa vov, that which is above mind and 
understanding; ‘‘ Summum illud et eternum, ne- 
que mutabile neque interiturum,”-——that supreme 
and eternal Being, which is immutable and can 
never perish ; Apyn, kat téXoc, ‘kat pécov aravrwy, the 
beginning and end and middle of all things; 
“Ev xat wavra, one and all things; Deus unus et 
omnes, one God and all gods: and, lastly, to 
name no more, 7 Iipovou, or Providence, as dis- 
tinguished from voc, Nature, is often used by 
| them also as a name for.the supreme God, which, 
because it is of the feminine gender, the impious 
and atheistical Epicureans therefore took occasion 
to call God, ridiculously and jeeringly, “‘ Anum. 
fatidicam Proneam.”* Now all these, and other 
such-like expressions, being found in the writings 
of professed Pagans (as ‘we are able to shew) — 
and some of them very frequently, it cannot be 
denied, but that the Pagans did puf:a manifest 
difference betwixt the supreme God, and all other 
inferior gods. | 
xv. What hath been now declared, might, as 
we conceive, be judged sufficient, in order to. 
our present undertaking; which is to prove, that 
the more intelligent of the ‘ancient Pagans, not- 
withstanding that multiplicity of gods worshipped 
by them, did generally acknowledge one supreme,,. 
omnipotent, and only unmade Deity. Neverthe- 
less, since men are commonly so much prepos- 
sessed with a contrary persuasion, (the reason 
whereof seems to be no other than this, that be- 
cause the notion of the word God, which is now 


* Vide Ciceron, de Natur. Deor. lib, i. cap. vili. p. 2890. tom. ix, 
oper, : a: ' 
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generally received amongst us Christians, is sach 
as does essentially include self-existence in it, they 
_ are therefore apt to conceit, that it must needs do 
so likewise amongst the Pagans ;) we shall endea- 
vour to produce yet some further evidence for the - 
trath of our assertion. And,-first, we conceive 
this to be no confirmation thereof, because after 
the publication of Christianity, and all along during 
that tugging and contest, which was betwixt it 
and Paganism, none of the professed champions 
for Paganism and antagonists of Christianity, 
(when occasion was now offered them) did ever 
assert any such thing as a multiplicity of under- 
standing deities unmade (or creators) but on the 
contrary, they all generally disclaimed it, profess-. 
ing to acknowledge one supreme self- existent 
Deity, the maker of the whole universe. 

It is a thing highly probable, if not unquestiona- 
ble, that Apollonius Tyanzus, shortly after the 
publication of the gospel to the world, was a per- 
son made choice of by the policy; and assisted by 
the powers, of the kingdom of darkness, for the 
doing of some things extraordinary, merely out of 
design to derogate from the miracles of our Saviour 
Christ, and to enable Paganism the better to bear 
up against the assaults of Christianity. For 
amongst the many writers of this philosopher’s 
life, some, and particularly Philostratus, seem to 
have had no other aim in this their whole under- 
' taking,’ than only to dress up Apollonius in such 
a garb and manner, as might make him best seem 
to be a fit corrival with our Saviour Christ, both 
in respect of sanctity and miracles. Eunapius* 
therefore telling us, that he mistitled his book, and 


*In Vitis Sophistarum, Prooem. p. 6, 7. edit. Plantin. 
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that instead of ’AzvodXwviov PBioc, the life of Apol- 
loninus, he should have called ‘it Qed sig dvSpdéirave 
zrionulav, the coming dewn, and converse -of God 
with men; forasmuch as this Apollonius (saith 
he) was not a bare philosopher or man, ¢A\4 71.Ocov 
xal GvSpdrou péoov, but a certain middle thing be- 
> twixt the gods and men.—And that this was the 
use commonly made by the Pagans of this history 
of Apollonius, namely to set him up in way of oppo- 
sition and rivalry to our Saviour Christ, appears 
sundry ways. Marcellinus, in an Epistle of his 
to St. Austin,* declares this as the grand objection 
of the Pagans against Christianity, (therefore de- 
siring St. Austin’s answer to the same;) ‘‘ Nihil 
-aliud Dominum, quam alii homines facere potu- 
, erunt, fecisse vel egisse mentiuntar ; Apollonium 
siquidem suum nobis, et Apuleium, aliosque ma- 
gice artis homines, in medium proferunt, quorum 
majora contendunt extitisse miracula.” The Pa- 
_ gans pretend, that our Saviour Christ did no more 
than what other men have been able to do, they 
produeing their Apollonius and Apuleius, and 
other magicians, whom they contend to have done 
greater miracles.— And itis well known, that Hie- 
rocles, to whom Eusebius-gives the commendation 
of a very learned man, wrote a book against the 
Christians (entitled, DAadnOnc, or Acyor pexadnGerc) 
the chief design whereof. was to compare this 
Apollonius Tyaneus with, and prefer him before, ' 
our Saviour Christ : “Avw cat xarw OpvaAdover, oepvv- 
vovrec rov "Incovy, we tupAoic avaBAupat-re rapacyovra; 
cal twa rovavra Spacavra Oavuacta’ They are Hierocles’ 
own words in Eusebius: ‘“ The Christians (saith 


- © Inter Epistol. Augustin. Epist. cxxxvi. tom. ii. oper. p. 304, edit. 
Benedict. | 
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he) keep a great deal of stir, crying up of one Jesus, 
for restoring sight to the blind, and doing some 
such other wonders.” And then mentioning the 
thaumaturgi or wonder-workers amongst the Pa- 
gans, but especially Apollonius Tyauzus, and in- 
sisting largely upon his miracles, he adds in the 
close of all, rivocg ouv Evexa TOUTWY euvnoOny 5 iva akn | 
ovykplvey THY npueréoay acorn Kal BeBaiay ep exaory Kpb- 
ou, Kat THY TW Xproriavwy Koupornra’ EuTrep NEC pev TOY 
roauTa TeromKora, ov Oedv, adAd GDeoic Keyaptcpivoy avopa — 
nyouueBa’ ot Oe &t oXiyag Tepareiac rwac Tov Inoduy Osaw 
dvayopevovt. ‘lo what purpose now have we men- 
tioned all these things? but only that the solid 
judgment of us [Pagans] might be compared with 
the levity of the Christians; forasmuch as we do 
not acconnt him a god who did all these miracles, 
but only a person beloved of the gods; whilst 
they declare Jesus to be a God, merely for doing 
a few wonders.— Where, because Eusebius, is 
silent, we cannot but subjoin an answer out of 
-Lactantius(which indeed heseems to havedirected 
against those very words of Hierocles, though not 
naming of him) it being both pertinent and full; 
‘‘ Apparet nos sapientores esse, qui MI- pe Jost. |. 
rabilibus factis non statim fidem divini- *:** 
tatis adjunximus, quam vos, qui ob exigua por- 
tenta Deum -credidistis——Disce igitur, si.quid 
tibi-cordis est, non solum idcirco a nobis Deum 
creditum Christum, quia mirabilia fecit, sed quia 
vidimus in eo facta esse omnia, que nobis annun- 
ciata sunt, vaticinia prophetarum. Fecit-mirabilia; 
‘ magnum putassemus, ut et vos nuncupatis; et 
Judzi tunc putaverunt: si non illa ipsa facturum 
Christum, prophete omnes uno spiritu predicas- 
sent. Itaque Deum credimus, non magis:ex ‘factis, 
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operibusque mirandis ; quam ex illa ipsa cruce, 
quam vos sicut canes lambitis ; quoniam simul et 
‘illa predicta est. Non igitur suo testimonio, (cui 
enim de se dicenti potest credi?) sed prophetarum, 
‘testimonio, qui omnia que fecit ac passus est, 

‘multo ante cecinerunt ; fidem divinitatis accepit ; 

quod neque Apollonio neque Apuleio neque cui- 
_ quam magorum potest aliquando contingere.” It 
is manifest, that we Christians are wiser than you 
Pagans, in that we do not presently attribute di- 
vinity to a person merely because of his wonders ;_ 
whereas a few portentous things, or extraordinary 
actions, will be enough with ‘you to make you 
deify the doer of them (and so indeed did some 
of them, however Hierocles denies it, deify Apol- 
lonius). Let this writer against Christianity there- 
fore learn, (if he have any understanding or sense 
in him) that Christ was not therefore believed to 
- be'a God by us Christians, merely because of his 
miracles, but because we saw all those things done 
by and accomplished in him, which were long be- 
fore predicted to us by the prophets. He did 
. miracles, and we should therefore have suspected 
him for a magician (as you now call him, and as 
the Jews then supposed him to be) had not all the 
- prophets with one voice foretold, that he should 
do such things. We believe him therefore to be 
God, no more for his miracles than from that very 
cross of his, which you so much quarrel with, 
“because that was likewise foretold. So that our 
belief of Christ's divinity 1s not founded upon bis 
~ own testimony (for who can be believed concern- 
ing himself?) but upon the testimony of the pro- 
_-phets, who sang long before of all those things, 
which he both did and suffered. Which is such 
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a peculiar advantage and privilege of his, as that 
neither Apollonius nor Apuleius, nor any other 
magician, could ever share therein.—Now, as for 
the life and morals of this Apollonius Tyaneus, 
‘as it was a thing absolutely necessary for the car- 
rying omof such a diabolical design, that the per- 
son made use of for an instrument should have 
some colourable and plausible pretence to virtue ; 
so did Apollonius accordingly take upon him the 
‘profession of a Pythagorean ; and indeed act that 
part externally so well, that even Sidonius Apolli- 
naris,* though a Christian, was so dazzled with the 
glittering show and lustreof his counterfeit virtues, 
as if he had been enchanted by this magician so 
‘long after his death. Nevertheless, whosoever is 
not very dim-sighted in such matters as these, or 
partially affected, may easily perceive, that this 
Apollonius was so far from having any thing of 
that Divine Spirit which manifested itself in our 
Saviour Christ, (transcending all the philosophers 
that ever were) that he fell short of the better 
moralized Pagans; as for example Socrates, there 
being a plain appearance of much pride and vain- 
glory (besides other foolery) discoverable both in 
his ‘words and actions. And this Eusebius’ under- 
takes to evince from Philostratus’s own history 
(though containing many falsehoods in it) ov& éy 
Emuaxéot Kat perpior avdpaoty atvov eyKolvay, ov YX Sreg rp 
swrnot nuwv Xpiorp wapariBevar rov ’AroA\wnov, that 
Apollonius was so far from deserving to be com- 
pared with our Saviour Christ, that he was not fit 
to be ranked amongst the moderately and indiffe- 
rently honest men.— Wherefore, as to his reputed 
' * Epistolar. lib. viii. Epist. iii. p. 462, 463. 
> Advers, Hieroclem, cap. iv. p. 431, °. 
VOL. Il. C 
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miracle, if credit be to be given to those relations, 
end such things were really done by: him, it must 
for this reason also be concluded, ‘that they were 
done no otherwise than by magicand negromancy; 
and that this Apollonius was but an ‘archimago or 
grand magician. Neither oaght this to be suse 
pected for a mereslander cast upon himby partially 
affected Christians. only, since, during. his life- 
time, he waa generally reputed, even amongst the 
. Pagans themselves, for no. other than a onc," or 
infamous enchanter; and accused of that very 
erime before Domitian the emperor:’ as he. was 
also represented. sueh by one of the Pagan wri- 
Con, Och. 1.6, tars: Gf his life, Mceragenes, senior to 

p- 302, = Philostratas, ag we léarn from Origen: ; 
wept meyelac gayty, ore.6 Bovddpevoc. eZ srdaat, wérepby NOTE 
gat pirdaopor GAwrol siow airy, si pa, dvayverw Te reyeae- 
siya Moipayéve rary "AroAAwylau. rad Tuavlwe payou xat 
giAqodgou a aropmoveyparey., éy alg: § wn Xpjoriavoe, arg 
HAdcogoc, idiyoey gAwvat vo. tiie ev. AnodAwviy payslac, 
quic ayeviig Taras prroadgone,, wo por youra abrov eiceA- 
Sdvrac. év ole, oluat, cal wept "Euggarov mévu dunyiaaro, 
sal, twoc "Exuoupstouv. As concerning the infamous 
and diabolical magic, be that would know whe- 
ther or no a philosgpher be temptable by it, or 
iJlaqueable. into it, let him read the writings of 
Meeragenes concerning the. memorable things - 
of Apollonius Tyanzus the magician | and phi- 
fasepbets in which he that was no Christian, 

yt a Pagan philosopher himself, affirmeth some 
not ignoble philosophers to, have been taken 
= A pollonius’s magic; including (as I sup- 


a This is is related by Philostratus in Vita Apollonii, lib. ii. cap. xviii. 
p. 156, 
° Philostrat. ubi supra, lib. Viti cap. vii. p. 327. 
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pose) in that number Euphrates and a certain 
Epicurean.—And no doubt but this was the 
reason, why Philostratus * derogates so much 
from the authority of this Mozragenes, affirming 
him to have been ignorant of many things con- 
cerning Apollonius (o8 ydp Mowwaylve re xpocexrtov, 
&c.). Because Moeragenes had thus represented 
Apollonius in his true colours as a magician ; 
whereas Philostratus’s whole business atid de- 
sign was, on the contrary, to vindicate him from 
that imputation : the truth whereof, notwithstand- 
ing, may be sufficiently evinced, even from those 
very things that are recorded by Philostratus 
himself. And here by the way we shall observe, 
that it is reported by good historians, that mi- 
racles werealso done by Vespasian at Alexandria, 
“Per eos menses (they are the words pis,1, iv.p. 
of Tacitas) multa miracala evénere, + 

quis celestis favor, et quedam in Vespasianum 
incknatio numinum ostenderetar. Ex plebe Alex- 
andrina quidam, oculorum tabe notus, genua 
ejus advolvitur, remedium cecitatis exposcens 
 gemita; monitu Serapidis dei, quem dedita su- 
perstitionibus gens ante alios colit; precabatar- 
que principem, ut genas et oculorum orbes dig- 
naretur respergere oris excremento. Alius manu 
zeger, eodem deo auctore, ut pede ac vestigio 
Cesaris calcaretur orabat.” At that time many 
miracles happened at Alexandria, by which was 
manifested the heavenly favour and inclination. 
of the Divine powers towards Vespasian. A 
plebeian Alexandrian, that had been known to 
be blind, casts himself at the feet of Vespasian, 


* Ibid. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 5, 6. 
c2 
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begging with tears from him a remedy for his 
sight, (and that according to the suggestion of the 
god Serapis) that he. would deign but to spit 
upon his eyes and face. Another having a lame 
hand (directed by the same oracle) beseeches him 
but to tread upon it with his foot—-And after 
‘some debate concerning this business, both these 
things being done by Vespasian, “ statim conversa 
ad usum manus, et cco reluxit dies ;” the lame 
‘band presently was restored to its former useful- 
ness, and the blind man recovered his sight : both 
which things (saith the historian) some who were 
eye-witnesses do to this very day testify, when it 
can be no advantage to any one to lie concerning 
it.—And that there seems to be some reason to 
suspect, that our archimago Apollonius Tyanzus 
might have some finger in this business also, be- 
cause he was not only familiarly and intimately 
acquainted with Vespasian, but also at.that very 
time (as Philostratus* informeth us) present with 
him at Alexandria, where he also did many mi- 
yacles himself. However, we may here take no- 
tice of another stratagem and policy of the devil 
in this, both to obscure the miracles of our Saviour 
_ Christ, and to weaken men’s faith in the Messiah, 

and baffle the notion of it; that whereas a fame 
of prophecies had gone abroad every where, that 
a king was to come out of Judea and rule over 
the whole world, (by which was understood no 
other than the Messiah) by reason of these mira- 
cles done by Vespasian, this oracle or prediction. 
might the rather seem to have its accomplishment 
in him, who was first proclaimed emperor in | 
‘* Ubi supra, lib. v. ont XXVil. P. 200. et lib. viii, cap. vii. sect. ii. 
p- 329, - 
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Judea, and to whom Josephus" himself basely and 
flatteringly had applied it. And since this busi- 
ness was started and suggested by the god Se- - 
rapis, that is, by the devil (of whose counsel pro- 
bably Apollonius also was); this makes it still 
more strongly suspicable, that it was really a de- 
sign or policy of the devil, by imitating the mi- 
racles of our Saviour Christ, both in Apollonius 
and Yespasian, to counterwork God Almighty in 
the plot of Christianity, and to keep up or con-. 
serve his own usurped tyranny in the Pagan world. 
still. Nevertheless, we shall here shew Apollo- 
nius all the favour we can, and therefore sup- 
pose him not to have been one of those more foul 
and black magicians, of the common sort, such 
as are not only grossly sunk and debauched in. 
their lives, but also knowingly do homage to evil 
spirits as such, for the gratification of their lusts 
but rather one of those more refined ones, who 
have been called by themselves Theurgists, such. 
as being in some measure freed from the grosser 
vices, and thinking to have to do only with good. 
spirits; nevertheless, being proud and vain-glori-. 
ous, and affecting wonders, and to transcend the 
generality of mankind, are, by a Divine nemesis, 
justly exposed to the illusions of the devil or evil 
spirits, cunningly insinuating here, and aptly ac- 
commodating themselves to them. However, con- 
cerning this Apollonius, it is undeniable, that he. 
was a zealous upholder of the Pagan Polytheism, 
and a stout champion for the gods, he professing” 
to have been taught by the Samian Pythagoras’s 
ghost, how to worship these gods, invisible as 


* De Bello Judaico, lib. Ve cap. v. sect. iv. p. 390. tom. ii. oper. 
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well as visible,’ and to have’converse with them. 
- For which cause heis styled by Vapiscus,” amicus 
verus deorum, a true friend of the gods ;——that is, 
a hearty and sincere friend to that old Pagan re- 
ligion, now assaulted .by Christianity, in which 
not one only true God, but a multiplicity of gods, 
were worshipped. But, notwithstanding all this, 
Apollonius himself was a clear and undoubted 
assertor of one supreme Deity; as is evident from 
his apologetic oration in Philostratus,* prepared 
for Domitian: in which he calls him, rov ray drwy», 
and rov ravrwy Snuovoyov Ocov, that God, who is the 
maker of the whole universe, and of all things. 
-~~And, as he elsewhere in Phildstratus declares 
both the Indians and’ Egyptians ta have agreed 
in this theology, insomuch that though the Egyp- 
tians condemned the Indians for many other of 
their Opinions, yet did they highly applaud this 
doctrine of theirs, rij¢ piv bAwy yeréoside re. xat obatac 
Oedy Snaovpydv evat, rouse evOupndijvae ravra, airiov rd 
ayabdv eva airdv, that God was the maker both of 
the generation and egsence of all things, and that 
the cause of his making them was his essential 
geodness:—so doth he himself very much com- 
ane ‘ee mend this philosophy. of Jarchas, the 
- fib iit cap. Indian brachman, viz. that the while 
=xxr,] world was but one great animal, and 
might be resembled. to a vast ship, wherein there 
are many inferior subordinate governors, under 
one supreme, the oldést and wisest; as also ex- 
pert mariners of several sorts, some to attend — 
upon the deck, and others to climb the masts and 


. ‘Vide Philostrat. ubi supra, lib. i. Cap. Xxxii. p. 40, 
> In Vita Aurel. cap. xxiv. p. 578. edit. Obrechti. 
‘ * Ubi supra, lib. viii, oop: vii. sect. vii. p. 337. 
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order the snils, 2p $ rip pry wpdrny nat redewrérie 88 
pay tirosortor Seq ‘yeotropt TOvoE Tov. ou, ty o2 ox * deetvy, 
Seote of ra péon avrov Kufsepvivci® 1 nil rey tomroy dardde- 
bnea, rad) sroddode. pty gbokwory yr vbpard Beodt 
elyut, wodAvde 82 ly Gudérry, woddode & b& rhyyaic TE woh 
véuast, wedXode 82 eat wept yi, elven 82 nad Gerd viv Twa. 
In which the first and highest seat is to be given 
to that God, who is the generator or creator of 
this great animal; and the next under it to those 
gods, that govern the several parts of it respec- 
tively : so that the poets were to be approved of 
here, when they affirm, that there are many gods 
in the heavens, many in the seas, many in the ri- 
vers and fountains, many also upon the earth, 
ahd some under the earth—~Wherein we have a 
true representation of the old Paganic theology, 
which both Indians, and Egyptians, and Eu- 
ropean poets, (Greek and Latin) all agree in; that 
there is one supreme God, the maker of the uni- 
verse, and under him many inferior generated 
gods, or understanding beings (superior to men) 
appointed to govern and preside over the several . 
parts thereof, who were also to be religiously ho- 
noured and worshipped by men. And thus much 
for Apollonius Tyaneus. 

The first Pagan writer against Christianity was 
Gelsus, who lived in the times of Adrian, and wag 
so professed a Polytheist, that he taxes the Jews 
for having been seduced by the frauds of Moses: 
into this opinion of one God ; érc re tyn- orig. p. 17, 
sentry open. ixdievor Metioy tir Bhoe kal’ #of- © 18 
pevec, G rypolkorc berdrac poyaywynbivrec, tva évdpuoay elvar. 
Gisv’ Those silly shepherds ard herdsmen, fol- 
lowing :Moses their leader, and being seducéd by 
vis Fustic. frauds, came to etitertain this belief, 
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that there was but one only God.—Nevertheless, 
this Celsus himself plainly acknowledged, amongst 
his many gods, one supreme, whom he some- 
times calls rov mpwrov Ocov, the first. God ;—some- 
times rov peyiorov Oov,'the greatest God ;—and some- 
times rov vrcpovpaviov Dec, the supercelestial God,— 
aud the like: and he doth so zealously assert the 
Divine omnipotence, that he casts an imputation 
upon the Christians of derogating from the same, 
" Orig. L vi. p. 10 that their hypothesis of an adversary 
303. power ; ‘opadAovrat OE dotPtorara a arra, kat 

wept rhvde Tiv peylotny dyvorav dpolwe ard Oelwy aiveypyd- 
rwy meTAavnpeyny, Totovvrec Typ Dew tvavrlov ria, diaBodASy 
re kat yAwrry “EBpalg Saravav dtopdZovrec rdv avrdv. 
Drwe piv ovv wavreAwe Ovnra raivra, kal ovd Sora AEyev, 
- $i 026 peytorog Orde, Bovdspevse re avOpuirae wpedijoat, 
rov aviimpaccovra E EXEL, Kat L aouvarel. The Ch ristians are 
erroneously led into most wicked opinions con- 
cerning God, by reason of their great ignorance 
of the Divine enigms; whilst they make a certain 
adversary to God, whom they call the devil, and 
in the Hebrew language Satan; and affirm, con- 
trary to all piety, that the greatest God, having a 
eats con. mind to do good to men, is disabled or 

els. ! 

" withstood by anadversary resisting him. 

— Lath where he pleads most for the worship 
of demons, he concludes thus concerning the 
supreme God: Qeov 8 ovdaun ovdapwe -axoAumréov, 
ovre wD iyptpar, ore vixrwp, ott’ é¢ Kowwdv, ovr’ idiq, Adyw TE 
év wari kal Epyy Sinvexwe, aAAd Ye kal werd rwvde, Kal xwple, 
‘n Wuyn ast rerdcOw zp0¢ tov Ocov. But God is by no 
means any where to be laid aside, or left out; 
neither: by day nor by night, neither iu public nor 
in private, either in our words or actions ;- but in 
every thing our mind. ought. constantly to be 
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directed towards God.—A saying, that might 
very well become a Christian. 

The next and greatest champion for the Pagan 
cause in books and writings was that famous 
Tyrian philosopher Malchus, called by the Greeks 
Porphyrius; who published a voluminous and. 
elaborate treatise (contaming fifteen books) 
against the Christians; and yet he notwithstand- 
. Ing was plainly as zealous an assertor of one su- 
preme Deity, and one only ¢ytynrov, unmade or 
self-existent principle of all things, as any of the 
Christians themselves could be; he strenuously 
opposing that forementioned doctrine of Plutarch 
and Atticus concerning three unmade principles, 
a good God, an evil soul or demon, and the mat- 
ter, and endeavouring to demonstrate, that all 
things whatsoever, even matter itself, was derived 
from one perfect understanding Being, or self- 
originated Deity. The sum of whose argumen- 
tation to which purpose we have represented by 
Proclus upon the Timzus, (vol. 1. 216.) | 

After Porphyrius, the next eminent antagonist 
of Christianity and champion for Paganism, was 
Hierocles, the writer of that book, entitled in 
Eusebius) g:AaA76ne, or aloverof the truth ;—which 
is noted to have been a modester inscription than 
that of -Celsus’s adnOnc Aoyoc, or true oration.— 
For if Eusebius Pamphili were the writer of that 
answer to this Philalethes now extant, as we 
both read.in our copies and as Photius also read ; 
then must it needs be granted, that Hierocles, the. 
author of it, was either contemporary with Por- 
phyrius, or else but little: his junior. Moreover, 
. this-Hierocles seems plainly to be the person in- 
tended by Lactantius in. these following words: 
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Ne sust,t. is.“ .Alius eandem .materiam mordacius 
«-#.[P- 558] scripsit ; qui erat tum e numero judi- 
gum, et qui auctor in primis faciende persecu- 
tionis fuit: quo -scelere. non. contentus, etiam 
acriptis eos, quos afflixerat, insecutus est. -Com- 
posuit enim libelloa duos, non contra Christianos, 
ne inimice insertari videretur, sed ad Christianos, 
ut humane ac benigne consulere videretur. In 
quibus ita falgitatem seripture sacre arguere co- 
natus est, tanquam. sibi esset tota contraria.— 
Precipue. tamen Paulum Petrumque laceravit, 
esterusque discipulos, tanquam fallacie semi- 
watores ; quos eosdem tamen rudes et indoctos 
fuisse testatus -est.”—-Another hath handled the 
same matter more smartly, who was first himself 
one of the judges, and a chief author of the per- 
secution ; but, beimg not contented with that 
wickedness; he added this afterwards, to perse- 
cute the Christians-also with his pen ; he compos- 
ing two books, not inscribed: against the Christ- 
ians, (lest he should seem plainly to act the part 
of aa enemy.) but to the Christians, (that he might 
be thought ta counsel them humanely and benign- 
ly.:) in which he so charges the holy Scripture 
with: falsehood, as if it. were.all nothing else but 
contradictions; but he chiefly lashes Paul and 
Peter, -as. divulgers. of lies aad deceits, whom 
notwithstanding he deelares:to have been rude 
and illiterate persons.——I say; though Hierocles, 
for some cause or other, be not named here by 
Lactantius in’ these cited words, or that which 
follows, yet it cannot be doubted, but. that he 
was the person intended by him, for these two 
reasons: First, because he tells. us afterward, 
that the main business of that Christiano- 
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. Inastix was to compare Apollonius with our Sa. 
viour Chriat. ‘Cum facta Christi mirabilia de 
strueret, nec tamen negaret, voluit ostendere, 
Apolionium vel paria, vel etiam majora fecisse. 
Mirum quod Apuleium pretermiserit, cujus so- 
- lent et multa et mira memorari. Et ex hoc imso- 
lengiam Christi voluit arguere, quod deum se con- 
stitnerit: ut ille verecundior fuisse videretur, qui 
cum. majora faceret (ut hic putat) tamen id sibi 
non arrogaverit.” That he might obscure the 
miracles of our Saviour Christ, which he could 
not deny, he would undertake to shew, that equal 
or greater miracles were done by Apollonius. 
And it was a wonder he did not mention Apu- 
leius too, of whose many and wonderful things 
the Pagans used to brag likewise. Moreover, he 
condemns our Saviour Christ of insolency, for 
making himself a. god, affirming Apollonius to 
- have been the modester person, who, though he 
did (as he supposes) greater miracles, yet arro- 
gated no such thing to himself.—The second 
- Teason is, because Lactantius also expressly 
meéntténs the very title of Hierocles’ book, viz. 
Philalethes, ‘Cum talia ignorantie sue delira- 
menta fudisset cumque veritatem penitus excidere 
connixus est, ausus est libros suos nefarios, ac 
Dei hrostes, guradnGec annotare:” Though pouring. 
out so miuch folly and madness, professedly fight-: 
lag against the truth, yet he presumed to call: 
these his wicked books and enemies of God, Phila~ _ 
letheis, or friends to truth.—From which words.of . 
Lactantius, and those foregoing, where he affrms. 
this Christiano-mastix to have written pr. Pesrson, 
two books, the learned prefacer to ‘the *»*°** 
late. edition of Hierocles; prebably concludes, 
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that the whole title of Hierocles’ book was this, 
‘AG-yor prrarnBeg TOC Xpiortavove" And I con- 
ceive, that the first of those two books of Hiero- 
cles insisted upon such things as Porphyrius had 
' before urged against the Christians; but then in 
the second, he added this de novo of his own, to 
compare Apollonius with our Saviour Christ; 
which Eusebius only takes notice of. Wherefore 
Epiphanius telling us,* that there was one Hiero- 
cles, a prefect or governor of Alexandria, in those 
persecuting times of Diocletian, we may proba- 
bly conclude, that this was the very person de- 
scribed in Lactantius, who is said to have been 
first of the number of the judges, and a principal 
actor in the persecution; and then afterward to 
have written this Philalethes against the Christ- 
jans, wherein, besides other things, he ventured 
to compare Apollonius Tyanzus with our Saviour 
Christ.. Now, if this. Hierocles, who wrote the 
Philalethes in defence of the Pagan gods against 
the Christians, were the author of those two other 
philosophic books, the Commentary upon the 
Golden Verses, and that De Fato et Providentia, 
it might be easily evinced from both of them, that 
he was notwithstanding an assertor of onesupreme 
Deity.. But Photius’ tells us, that that Hierocles, 
who wrote the book concerning Fate and Provi- 
dence, did therein make mention of. Jamblichus, 
and. his junior. Plutarchus Atheniensis: from. 
whence Jonsius taking it for.granted, that it was 
one and the same Hierocles, who wrote against. 
the Christians, and De Fato, infers, that it could 


* Heres, Ixviii. Meletian. §. ii. tom. i. oper. p. alt) 
_ ‘Biblioth, Cod. coxiv. p. 554. , 
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not be Eusebius Pamphili, who answered the 
Philalethes, but that it must needs be some other 
Eusebius much junior. But we finding Hiero- 
cles’ Philalethes in Lactantius, must needs con- 
clude, on the contrary, that Hierocles, the famous 
Christiano-mastix, was not the same with that 
Hierocles, who wrote De Fato. Which is further 
evident from Aineas Gazeus in his Theophrastus ; 
where first he mentions one Hierocles, __.7. 

an Alexandrian, that had been his mas- [81 
ter, whom he highly extols, aX’ avé por, ert wap 
uulY Eloly of THG gAoaOgiag SeKVUVTEC Tag TeAETdC, Olog HY 
‘TepoxAnc o &k8acxadoc; but tell me, I pray you, are 
there yet left amongst you in Egypt any such ex- 
pounders of the arcane mysteries of philosophy, 
as Hierocles our master was f—And this we sup- 
pose to be that Hierocles, who wrote concerning 
Fate and Providence, (if not also upon the Golden 
Verses.) But afterward, upon occasion of Apol- 
lonius the Cappadocian, or Tyanzan, he mentions 
another Hierocles distinct from the formers 
namely him, who had so boasted of Apollonius’s 
miracles, in these words: o ‘Aro\Awnog ra pevdn 
Aéywo edéyyerat. TepoxAne 88 ovK 0 SiSacxadoc, 
GAN’ 6 wpo3aAXcuevoc ra Oavpdcta, amtarov Kat 
rovro mpoctOnxev’ Thus Apollonius is convinced of 
falsehood; but Hierocles (not our master) but he 
that boasts of the miracles (of Apollonius) adds 
another incredible thing.—And though it be pro- 
bable, that one of these was the author of that 
commentary upon the Golden Verses, (for that it 
should be written by a Christian is but a dream) 
yet we cannot certainly determine, which of them 
it was. However, that this Hierocles, who was 
the mastix of Christianity, and champion for the 
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gods, was notwithstanding a professed asserter 
of‘ one: sapreme Deity, is. clearly. manifest also 
from . Lactantius, in. these following. words: 
‘Quam: tandem nobis attulisti. veritatem? nisi 
quod assertor deoram ees ipsos ad ultimum pro- 
. didisti: prosecutus enim summi dei laudes, quem 
regem, quem maximum, quem opificem. rerum, 
quem fontem benorum, quem parentem omnium, 
quem: facterem altoremque viventium confessus 
es, ademisti Jovi tuo regnum; eumque summa 

 potestate depulsum. in ministrorum numerum, re 
' degiéti. Epilogus ergo te tuus arguit stultiti, 
vanitatis, evroris. Affirmas deos esse; et illes 
tamen subjicis et mancipas ei deo, cujus religio- 
nem conaris evertere.” Though. you have entitled 
your book Philalethes, yet. what truth have yeu 
 browghé us therein, unless only this, that bem¢g 
am assertor of the gods, (contradicting yourself) 
you have: at last betrayed. those very gods? For 
- i: the: close: of your book, prosecuting the praises 
of the supreme God, and confessing bim to be the 
king, the greatest, the opifex of the world, the 
‘fountain ef good, the parent of all things, the’ 
maker and conserver of all living beings, you 
have by this means. dethroned your Jupiter, and, 
degrading him from his: sovereign power, reduced 
him into the rank of inferior ministers. Where- 
fore your epilogue argues you guilty. of fally, 
vanity and error, ia that you both assert gods, and 
yet subject and maneipate them under that oné 
Gad, whose religion you endeavour to overthrew. 
~~Where we must confess we understand not 
well Lactantius’s legic ; forasmach as Hieroeles: 
Zeus, or Jupiter, was one and the same with. his 
supreme God (as is also here intimated); and 
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though he acknowledged all the other gods to be 
but his inferior ministers, yet nevertheless did-he 
contend, that, these ought to be religiously wor- 
shipped, which was the thing that Lactantius 
should have confuted. But that, which we here 
take notice of, is this; that Hierocles, a grand 
persecutor of the. Christians, and the author of 
that bitter invective against them, called Phila- 
lethes, though he were so. strenuous an assertor 
of Polytheism, and champion for the gods, yet.did 
he nevertheless at the same time clearly acknow- 
ledge one supreme Deity, calling him the king, 
(that is, the monarch of the untverse) the greatest, 
the opifex of the world, the fountain of goad, the 
parent of all things, and the maker and conserver 
of all life.. 

But the greatest opposer of Christianity every 
way was. Julian the emperar, who cannot reasom - 
ably be suspected to have disguised or blanched 
Paganism, beeause be was an. emperor, and had 
so great an animosity against Christianity, and 
was so superstitiously or bigotically zealous for 
the worship of the gods; and yet this very Julian, : 
notwithstanding, was an unquestionable assertor 
of one supreme Deity. In his book: eynt, cou. 
written against the Christians, he de- 7%, §:0) 
clares the general sense of the Pagans hem. ] 
after this manner: o: yap amptrepot pact, roy Onmcovgryay 
énévrev piv eva cody waréga cat BacwWéa, vevepioSat d2 
Ta Aoixd, THY Wudy ia’ abrov, Gvapyaic Kal ToALebyore Devic, 
ou kxaosrog érerparebee rv Eaurev AREw olxslwe ayre” ered) — 
yao éy piv tH marpt wavra réAa, kal ty wavra, ty Oo: Toi 
' MeepwoToiL, aAAn, wap adrAy KOG@TEL dbvapic, &c.—Our the- 
glogers affirm the Maker of all to be a common 
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father.and king; but that the nations, as to par- 
ticular things, are distributed by him to other 
inferior gods, that are appointed to be governors 
‘over countries and cities, every one of which ad- 
ministers in his own province agreeably to him- 
self. For whereas in the common father all 
things are perfect, and one is all, in the parti- 
cular.or partial deities one excels in one power, 
‘and another in another. Afterward, in the same 
book he contends, that the Pagans did entertain 
righter opinions concerning the supreme God 
P, 146. [p.148. than the Jews themselves: we et pév o 
da soa Onptov é«nourréuevo 
trpooexnc ein TOUKOG[LOU OnpLLo oyoc knp JLEVOE 
$2d rod Mwotwe, sueic Umip avToU PeArtoug § Eyouev ddéac, of 
Koivov piv éxelvor SrohnuPavouree ¢ andyvrwy dsordrny, ed 
xac 82 aAdoue, of Tuy Xavovat piv um’ exeivov, ciot 88 Horep — 
tirapxor Bacirkwe, = fxaoroe THY EavTOU eunpepevrees 2 éravop- 
Bobpevoe gpovrlda, kat ov’ xaOlorauev.aurov, ove? avripepirny 
TOY Ur avTov Dewy xaficrapévwv’ If that God, who is so 
much. spoken of-by .Moses, be the immediate 
opificer of the whole world, we Pagans entertain 
better opinions of him, who suppose him to 
be the common Lord of all; but that there are 
_ other governors of nations and countries under 
him, as prefects-or presidents appointed by a king; 
we. not ranking him amongst those partial gover- 
nors of particular countries and cities, as the 
Jews do.—From both which places it tis evident 
that, according to Julian’s theology, all those — 
other gods, whose worship he contended so much 
for, were but the subordinate mimisters of that 
one supreme God, the maker of all. 
- The same thing might be further manifested 
from Julian’s oration made in praise of the sun, as 
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a great God in this visible world; he therein 
plainly acknowledging another far more glorious 
Deity, which was the cause of all things ; cic pty o 
twv SAwy Snutoupycs, woAAot Sf of Kar ovpavey mTeptTO- 
Aovyrec SnpovpytKxot Geot. There is one God, p- 269. 
the maker ofall things ; but besides him (Mh. Peer. 
there aré many other demiurgical gods ver p. 140.] 
moving round the heavens—in the midst of which 
is the sun. Where we have a clear acknow- 
ledgment of one supreme God, and of many in- 
ferior deities, both together. Moreover, in the 
same oration," he declareth, that the ancient 
poets, making the sun to have been the offspring 
of Hyperion, did by this Hyperion understand 
nothing else but the supreme Deity ; rev ravrwy 
Umeptyovra, wavrwy érkkava, wept Ov wavrTa, Kat ov Evexa 
_ wavra éoriv, him who is above all things, and about 
whom, and for whose sake, are all things.—-Which 
supreme Deity is thus more largely described by 
him in the same oration (where he calls him the 
king of all things) : oro roivuy, ETE TO sg 
eméxciva TOU vou kaXely avrov Gepec” eire wtay [p hee edit. 
rey Ovrwy ° én pny TO vonroy ouuray" Eire ey, aaa 
tweion wavrwy To vy doxel we al ca echolae ire 6 TlAarwv 
eiwBev évoudZev rd ayaOdy’ airn 88 ovv 4 povoedic Tw 
dAwyv airla, wact roi¢g over eEnyoupievyn KadAove re, kat reAEt- 
Sryroc, évdboewe re, kal Suvauewe aunxyavov’ kara Thy ty avr 
pévovoay mowroupyov ovotay, nAcov Gedy péytorov avépyver, 
&c. This God, whether he ought to be called that, 
which is above mind and understanding, or the 
idea of all things, or the one (since unity seems 
to be the oldest of all things) or else, as Plato 
was wont to call him, the good; I say, this uni- 
* P, 136. edit. Spanhem. 
VOL. II. “D 
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_ form cause of all things, which is the original of 
all pulchritude and perfection, unity and: power, 
produced from himself a certain intelligible sun, 
every way like himself, of which the sensible sun 
is but an image.—-For thus Dionysius Petavius - 
rightly declares the sense of Julian in this oration; 
“‘ Vanissime hujus et loquacissime dis- 
putationis mysterium est; a principe ac 
primario Deo, vonrov quendam et archetypum 
solem editum fuisse; qui eandem prorsus oyéow et 
radi in genere rw vonrwv habeat, quam in aueDnroic 
ille, quem videmus, solaris globus obtinet. Tria 
itaque discernenda sunt, princeps ible Deus, qui 
raya0ov a Platone dicitur, o vonroc HAtoc, 0 patvopevoc | 
Sicxoc. “The mystery of this most vain and lo- 
 quacious disputation is this, that from the first 
and chief Deity was produced a certain intelli- 
“gible and archetypal sun, which hath the same 
place or order in the rank of intelligible things, 
that the sensrble sun hath in the rank of sensibles. 
So that here are three things to be distinguished 
from one another; first, the supreme Deity, 
which Plato calls the good ; secondly, the intel- 
ligible sun, or eternal intellect; and lastly, the 
corporeal orsensible sun (animated).— Where, not- 
withstanding, we may take notice, how near this 
Pagan philosopher and emperor, Julian, ap- 
proached to Christianity, though so much op- 
posed by him, in that he also supposed an eternal 
mind or intellect, as the immediate offspring of 
the first fountain of all things; which seems to 
differ but a little from the Christian \syoc. How- 
ever, it is plain, that this devout restorer of Pa- 
ganism, and zealous contender for the worship 
of the gods, asserted no multiplicity of indepen- 
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dent self-existent deities, but derived all his gods 
from one. 
_ As for those other philosophers and learned- 
men, who, in those latter times of the declining 
of Paganism, after Constantine, still stood out in 
opposition against Christianity; such as Jambli- 
ehus, Syrianus, Proclus, Simplicius, and many 
others, it is unquestionably evident concerning 
them all, that they clearly acknowledged one su- 
preme Deity as the original of all things. Maxi- 
mos Madaurensis, a confident and resolved Pa- 
gan in St. Austin’s time, expressed both his own 
and the general sense of Pagans after «5, 4s, 
this manner: * “ Equidem unum esse pistol 
Deum sumiun, sine initio,’ naturz ceu epist. 16. 
patrem magnum atque magnificum, quis a edit, 
tam demens, tam mente captus neget 2°41 
esse certissimum? Hujus nos yirtutes per mun- 
danum opus diffusas multis vocabulis invocamus, 
quoniam nomen ejus cuncti proprinm videlicet ig- 
noramus. Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam 
membra carptia variis supplicationibus prose- 
quimury, totum colere profecto videamur.” Truly 
that there is one supreme God, without beginning, 
as the. great and magnificent father of nature ; 
who is so mad or devoid of sense as not to ac- 
knowledge it to be most certain? His virtues 
diffused throughout the whole world (because 
we know not what his proper name is) we invoke 
upder many different names. Whence it comes 
to pass, that whilst we prosecute, with our sup- 
plications, his, as it were, divided members se- 
verally, we must needs be judged to worship the . 
whole Deity.—And then he concludes his epistle 
D2 
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thus: “ Dii te servent, per quos et eorum, atqué 
cunctorum mortalium, communem patrem, uni- 
versi mortales, quos terra sustinet, mille modis, 
-concordi discordia venerantur.” ‘The gods keep 
thee, by and through whom, we Pagans, dis- 
persed over the whole world, do worship the 
common father, both of those gods, and all mor- 
tals, after a thousand different manners, neverthe- 
Rp. 21. [Inter less with an agreeing discord. —Longi- 
ae ae nianus, likewise, another more modest 
p. 647, Pagan philosopher, upon the request of 
the ae St. Austin, declares bis sense concern- 
ing the way of worshipping God, and arriving to 
happiness, to this purpose: ‘‘ Per minores deos | 
perveniri ad summum Deum non sine sacris pu- 
rificatoriis ;"* that weare to come to the supreme 
God by the minor or inferior gods, and that not 
without purifying rites and expiations :—he sup- 
posing, that besides a virtuous and holy life, cer- 
tain religious rites and purifications were neces- 
sary to be observed in order to that end. In 
which epistle, the supreme God is also styled by 
him ‘unus, universus, ‘incomprehensibilis, inef- 
fabilis et infatigabilis Creator.” 

Moreover, that the Pagans generally disclaim- 
ed ‘this opinion of many unmade self-existent 
‘deities, appeareth plainly from Arnobius, where 
he brings them in complaining, that they were 
falsely and maliciously accused by some Christ- 
lans as guilty thereof, after this manner: 
‘ Frustra nos falso et calumnioso inces- 
sitis et appetitis crimine, tanquam inficias eamus 


Lib. i. p. 19. 


2 These words are not Longinianus’s, but the argument of the 
epistle prefixed to it. 
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Deum esse majorem; cum a nobis et Jupiter 
noininetur, et optimus habeatur et maximus: 
cumque illi augustissimas sedes, et capitolia 
constituerimus immania.” In vain do you Christ- 
lans calumniate us Pagans, and accuse us, as 
if we denied one supreme omnipotent God; 
though we both call him Jupiter, and account 
him the best and the greatest, having dedicated 
the most august seats to him, the vast capitols.— 
Where Arnobius, in way of opposition, shews 
first,, bow perplexed and entangled a thing the 
Pagans’ theology was, their poetic fables of the 
gods nonsensically confounding herology together 
with theology ; and that it was impossible, that 
that Jupiter of theirs, which had a father and a 
mother, a grandfather and a grandmother, should 
be the omnipotent God. ‘ Nam Deus omnipo- 
tens, mente una omnium, et communi wortali- 
tatis assensu, neque genitus scitur, neque novam 
in Jucem aliquando esse prolatus; nec ex aliquo 
tempore ccepisse esse, vel seculo. Ipse enim est 
fons rerum, sator seculorum actemporum. Non 
enim ipsa per se sunt, sed ex ejus perpetuitate 
- perpetua, et infinita-semper continuatione proce~ 
dunt. At vero Jupiter (ut vos fertis) et patrem 
habet et matrem, avos et avias, nunc nuper in 
utero matris sue formatus,” &c. You Pagans 
confound yourselves with contradictions; for the 
amnipotent God, according to the natural sense . 
of all mankind, was neither begotten nor made, 
nor ever had a beginning in time, he being the 
fountain and original of ail things. But Jupiter 
(as you say) had both father and mother, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and was but lately 
formed in the womb; and therefore he cannot be 
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the eternal omnipotent God.— Nevertheless, At- 
nobius afterward considering (as we suppose) 
that these poetic fables were by the wiser Pagatis 
either totally rejected, or else some way or other 
allegorized, he candidly dismisseth this advan- 
tage, which he had against them, and grants their 
Jupiter to be the trué omnipotent Deity, and con- 
sequently that same God, which the Christians 
worshipped ; but from therice infers, that the 
Pagans therefore must needs be highly guilty, 
whilst worshipping the same God with. the 
Christians, they did hate and persecute them 
after that manner. “ Sed sint, ut vultis, unum, 
nec in dliquo, vi numinis, et majestate distantes 5 
ecquid ergo injustis persequimininos odiis? Quid, — 
ut ominis pessimi, nostri nominis inhorrescitis 
metitione, si, quem Deum colitis, eum et nos? 
aut quid in eadem causa vobis esse contenditis 
familiares Deos, inimicos atque infestissimos no- 
bis? etenim, si una religio est nobis vobisque 
comttiunis, cessat ira celestium.” But let it be 
granted, that (as you affirm) your Jupiter, and 
the eternal omnipotent God are one and the same; 
why then do you prosecute us with unjust hatreds, 
abominating the very mention of our names, if 
the same God that you worship be worshipped 
by us? Or if your religion and ours be the same, 
why do you pretend, that the gods are propitious to 
you, but most highly provoked and incensed 
against us?—Where the Pagan defence and reply 
is, “Sed non idcirco Dii vobis infesti sunt, quod 
omnipotentem colatis Deum ; sed quod hominem 
natum, et quod personis infame est vilibus, crucis 
supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse conten- 
ditis, et superesse adhuc creditis, et quotidianis 
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supplicationibus adoratis:” But we do not say, 
that the gods are therefore displeased with you | 
Christians, because you worship the omnipotent 
God; but because you contend him to be a god, 
who was not only borna mortal man, but also 
died an ignominious death, suffering as a male- 
factor; believing him still to survive, and ado- 
ring him with your daily prayers.—To which 
Arnobius retorts in this manner: * Tell us now, I 
pray you, who these gods are, who take it as so 
great an injury and indignity done to themselves, 
that Christ should be worshipped? Are they not 
Janus and Saturn, Asculapius and Liber, Mer- 
curius the son of Maia, and the Theban or Ty- 
rian Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and the like ?” 
‘' Hice ergo Christum coli, et a nobis accipi, et 
existimari pro numine,: vulneratis accipiunt auri- 
bus? et obliti paulo ante sortis et conditionis sue, 
id, quod sibi concessum est, impertiri alteri no- 
lunt? hec est justitia celitum ? hoc deorum judi- 
cium sanctum? Nonne istud livoris est et avari- 
tiz genus ? non obtrectatio quedam sordens, suas 
eminere solummodo velle fortunas, aliorum res 
premi et in contempta humilitate calcari? natum 
hominem colimus; quid enim, vos hominem nul- 
lum ‘colitis natum? non unum et alium? non in- 
numeros alios? quimimo non omnes quos jam 
templis, habetis vestris, mortalium sustulistis ex 
numero, et colo sidertbusque donastis ? Conce- 
damus interdum manum vestris opinationibus dan- 
tes, unum Christum fuisse de nobis, mentis, ani- 
mz, corporis, fragilitatis et conditionis unius; 
nonne dignus a nobis est tantorum obmunerum 
gratiam, Deus dici, Deusque sentiri? Si enim 
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-vos Liberum, quod reperit usum vini; si quod 
panis, Cererem; si Aisculapium, quod herbarum — 
si Minervam, quod olee ; si Triptolemum, qued - 
aratri; si denique Herculem, quod feras, quod 
fures, quod multiplicium capitum superavit com- 
-pescuitque natrices, divorum retulistis in celum: © 

honoribus quantis afficiendus est nobis, qui ab 
_ erroribus nos magnis in sinuata veritate traduxit ?” 
&c. Are these the gods, who are so much of- 
fended with Christ’s being worshipped, and ac- 
counted a god by us? they, who being: forgetful 
of their former condition, would not have the 
same bestowed upon another, which hath been 
granted to themselves? Is this the justice of the 
heavenly powers? this the righteous judgment of. 
gods? or is it not rather base envy and covetous- 
ness, for them thus to engross ail to themselves? 
- We worship indeed one, that was born a man: 
what then? do you worship ‘no such? not one, 
and another, and innumerable? and are not al- 
most all your gods such as were taken from out — 
of the rank of men, and placed among the stars? — 
and will you account that damnable in us, whieh 
yourselves practise? Let us for the present yield 
thus much to your infidelity, and grant, that 
Christ was but an ordinary man, of the same rank 
and condition with other mortals; yet might we 
not for all that (according to your principles) 
think him worthy, by reason of the great benefits © 
we received from him, to be accounted a god? 
For if you have advanced into the number of 
your Divi, Bacchus or Liber for inventing the use 
of wine, Ceres of corn, sculapius of herbs, 
Minerva of the olive, Triptolemus of the plough, 
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and Hercules for subduing beasts, thieves, and 
monsters; with how great honours ought he to 
be affected by us, who by the insinuation of Di- 
vine truth hath delivered us from such great errors 
of mind? &c.—Which argumentation of Arno- 
hius, though it were good enough ad homines, to 
stop the mouths of the Pagans, there being more 
reason, that Christ should be made a god, for 
the benefits that mankind receive from him, than 
that Bacchus, or Ceres, or Hercules should be 
80; yet as the same Arnobius himself seems to 
latimate, it is not sufficient without something 
else superadded to it, for the justification of 
Christianity. Neither indeed was that the chief 
quarrel, which the Pagans had with the Christ- 
 ians, that they had deified one, who was cruci- 
fied, (though the cross of Christ was also a great 
offence to them) but that they condemning the 
Pagans, for worshipping others besides the su- 
preme omnipotent God, and decrying all those 
gods of theirs, did themselves notwithstanding 
worship one mortal man fora god. This Celsus 
urges in Origen, « piv 8 pndéva GdXAov eOepazevoy 
ovrot TAny Eva Qeov, ny av TiC avro"e tows 1™p0¢ . Lib, viii. 

rove aAAove arevnc Avyos. vuve O& TOV évay yor en 

gavévra rourov vreponakevovst, Kat duwe ovcey TANMpEAELY 
vouiZovat rept rox Ocov, et Kal UTNperne avrou Ocparrev0n- 
era’ If these Christians themselves worshipped 
no other but one God, or the pure Divinity, then 
might they perhaps seem to have some just pre- 
tence of censuring us; but now they themselves 
give Divine honour to one that lately rose up, and 
yet they persuade themselves, that they do not at 
all offend God in worshipping that supposed | 
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minister of his.—Which, as Origen makes there 
a reply to it, so shall it be farther considered by 
us afterwards. : | 

As for the judgment ofthe fathers in this 
particular, Clemens Alexandrinus was: not only 
of this opinion, that the Pagans (at least the 
-Greekish) did worship the true God, and the . 
same God with the Christians, (though not after 
a right manner) but also endeavours to confirm it 
 Strom.6. from theauthority of St. Peter: ‘“ That 
Pe, lc.’ the Greeks knew God, Peter intimates 
Potter} jin his predication. ‘There is one God, 
saith he, who made the beginning of all things, 
and hath power over their end, &c. Worship 
this God, not as the Greeks do. Wherein he 
seemeth to suppose the Greeks to worship the 
same God with. us, though not according to the _ 
right tradition received by his Son. He does not 
enjoin us not to worship that God, which. the 
Greeks worship, but to worship him otherwise 
than they do; altering only the manner of the 
worship, but not the object, or preaching ano- 
ther God. And: what that is, not to worship 
God as the Greeks do, the same Peter intimated 
in those words: They worship him in images of 
wood and stone, brass and iron, gold and silver, 
and sacrifice to the dead also, as to gods.” Where 
he adds further out of St.° Peter’s-predication, 
“ Neither worship God as the Jews do,” &c. ‘“‘ The 
one and only God (saith Clemens) is worshipped — 
by the Greeks Paganically, by the Jews Judai- 
cally, but by us newly and spiritually. For the | 
same God, who gave the two testaments to the 
Jews and Christians, gave philosophy to the 
Greeks, &v 4c 0 TavTokpaTwp Tap” "EdAnot SogaZerar, by 
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which the omnipotent God is glorified — 
. the Greeks. . 

Lactantius Firmianus alae, IN MANY po Ira Dei. 
places, affirms the Pagans to have ac- ap ak 
knowledged one supreme Deity ; “Sum- p. 934) 
mum Deum et philosophi et poetw, et ipsi deni- 
que, gui deos colunt, sexpe fatentur:” That 
there is oue supreme Deity, both philosophers 
and poets, and even the vulgar worshippers of 
the gods themselves, frequently acknowledge.— 
From whence he concludes, that all the other 
Pagan gods were nothing but the ministers of 
this one supreme, and creatures made by him, 
(he then only blaming them for calling them gods, 
and giving them religious worship)—lib.i. When 
he had declared, that it was altogether as absurd 
td suppose the world to be governed by many 
independent gods, as to suppose the body of a 
man to be governed by many minds or souls -in- 
dependent; he adds: ‘“ Quod quia in-,,,; p16. 
telligunt isti assertores deorum, ita eos [csp itt. p. 
preeesse singulis rebus ac partibus di- 
cunt, ut tantum uns sit rector eximius. Jam 
ergo ceteri non diierunt, sed satellites ac mi- 
nistri, quos ille unus, maximus et potens omnium, 
officiis his prefecit, ut ipsi ejus imperio et nuti- 
bus .serviant. Si universi pares non sunt, aon 
igitur dii omnes sunt. Necenim potest hoc idem 
esse, quod servit et quod dominatur. Nam si 
Deus est nomen summe potestatis incorruptibilis 

- esse debet, perfectus, impassibilis, nulli rei sub- 
jéectus. Ergo dii nou sunt, quos parere uni 
maximo Deo necessitas. cogit.” Which because 
‘the assertors of gods well understand, they affirm 
these gods of theirs so to preside over the seve- 
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ral parts of the world, as that there is only one chief 
rector or governor. Whenceitfollows, thatall their | 
other godscan be no other thing than ministersand | 
officers, which one greatest God, who is omnipo- 
tent, hath variously appointed and constituted, so 
as to serve his command and beck. Now, if all 
the Pagan gods be not equal, then can they not be 
all gods; since that which ruleth, and that which 
serveth, cannot be the same. God is a name of 
absolute power, and implies incorruptibility, per- 
fection, impassibility, and subjection to nothing. 
'p. 98, {cap.v.. Wherefore these ought not to be called 
p40) gods, whom necessity compels to obey 
one greatest God.—Again, in the same book, 
“‘ Nunc satis est demonstrare, summo ingenio viros 
attigisse veritatem ac prope tenuisse ; nisi eos re-~ 
trorsum infatuata pravis opinionibus consuetudo 
rapuisset, qua et deos alios esse opinabantur, et 
ea, que in usum hominis Deus fecit, tanquam 
sensu predita essent, pro diis habenda et colenda 
credebant.” It is now sufficient to have shewn, 
that the more ingenious and intelligent Pagans 
came very near to the truth, and would have 
fully reached it, had not a certain customary in- 
fatuation of evil opinions snatched them away to 
an acknowledgment of other gods, and to a be- 
lief, that those things, which God made for the 
use of men, as endued with sense (or animated). 
ought to be a¢counted gods and worshipped ; 
P. 39. [o.vi, DaMely, the stars—And afterward, 
p 51.J ‘“ Quod si cultores deorum eos ipsos se 
colere putant, quos summi Dei ministros appel- 
lamus, nibil est quod ‘nobis faciant invidiam, qui 
uoum Deum dicamus, multos negemus.” If the 
worshippers of the gods think, that they worship 
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no other than the ministers of the one supreme 
God, then there is no cause, why they should ren- 
der us as hateful, who say, that there is one God, 
and deny many gods.— 

Eusebius Cesariensis likewise gives us Prep. Evang. 
this account of the Pagans’ creed, or the lib. iii. c. xiii 
tenor of their theology,.as it was then '” **") 
held forth by them; %a ydp dura Ocdv, ravrofac 
duvauect, ta mdvra mAngouy, cal did Tavrwy Sihxewv, Kal ToI¢ 
wagiv tmiorareiy’ acwydrwe 82 cat adavwc tv wacty dura, Kat 
da xavrwy Sthxovra’ xat rovrov elxdrwe Sid rev SednAwpivw 
eBay gact’ The Pagans declare themselves in 
this manner, that there is one God, who with his 
various powers filleth all things, and passeth 
through all things, and presideth over all things ; 
but being incorporeally and invisibly present in 
all things, and pervading them, he is reasonably 
_ worshipped by or in those things that are mani- 
fest and visible-—Which passage of Eusebius will 
be further considered afterward, when we come to 
give a more particular account of Paganism. 

What St. Austin’s sense was* concerning the 
theology of the Pagans, hath been already de- 
clared ; namely, ‘That they had not so far dege- 
 Gerated’ esto have lost the knowledge of one su- 
preme God, from whom is all whatsoever nature; 
and that they derived all their gods from one.” We 
shall now, in the last place, conclude with the 
judgment of Paulus Orosius, who was His.1.vi. ci. 
his contemporary : “ Philosophi dum in- ists a 
tento mentis studio quzrunt scrutanturque omnia, 
unum Deum authorem omnium repererunt, ad 
quem unum omnia referrentur ; unde etiam nunc 
Pagani, . quos jam declarata veritas de contu- 


’ * Lib. xx. contra Faustam paemuen: ‘cap. xix. p. 246. tom. vi. oper. 
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macia magis quam de ignorantia convincit, cum a& 
nobis discutiuntur, non se plures sequi, sed sub 
uno Deo magno, plures ministros venerari faten- 
tur. Restat igitur de intelligentia veri Dei, per 
multas intelligendt suspiciones, confusa dissensio 
quia de uno Deo omnium pene una est opinio.” 
The philosophers of the Gentiles, whilet with 
intent study of mind they inquired and searched 
after things found, that there was one God, the 
author of all things, and to which one all things 
should be referred. Whence also the Pagans at 
this very day, whom the declared truth rather 
convinceth of contumacy than of ignorance, when 
they are urged by us, confess themselves not to 
follow many gods, but only under one God to 
worship many ministers. So that there remaineth 
only a confused dissension concerning the manner 
of understanding the true God, because about 
one God there is almost one and the same opi- 
nion of all. 

And by this time we think it 1s sufficiently evi- 
dent, that the Pagans, (at ledst after Christianity) 
though they asserted many gods, they calling ail 
understanding beings superior to men by that 
- name, (according to that of St. Jerome, ‘‘ Deum 
quicquid supra se esset, Gentiles putabant ;”) yet 
_they acknowledged one supreme, omnipotent and 
only unmade Deity. 
- xvi. But because it is very possible, that some 
may still suspect all this to have. been nothing else 
but a refinement and interpolation of Paganism, 
_after that Christianity had appeared upon the 
stage; or a kind of mangonization of it, to render 
. it more vendible and plausible, the better able to 
defend itself, and. bear up.against the assaults of 
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Christianity ; whilst in the mean time the genuine 
doctrine of the ancient Pagans was far otherwise: 
although the contrary hereunto might sufficiently 
appear from what hath been already declared, yet 
however, for the fuller satisfaction of the more 
strongly prejudiced, we shall, by an historical de- 
duction made from the most ancient times all 
along downwards, demonstrate, that the doctrine 
of the greatest Pagan Polytheists, as: well before 
Christianity as after it, was always the same; that, 
besides their many gods, there was one supreme, 
omnipotent and only unmade Deity. 

And this we shall perform, not as some* have 
done, by laying the chief stress upon the Sibylline 
oracles, and those reputed writings of Hermes 
Trismegist, the authority whereof hath been of late 
so much decried by learned men; nor yet upon 
such oracles of the Pagan deities,’ as may be sus- 
pected to have been counterfeited by Christians ; 
but upon sach monuments of Pagan antiquity, as 
are altogether unsuspected and indubitate. As 
for the Sibylline oracles, there may (as we con- 
ceive) be two extremes concerning them; one, in 
swallowing down all that is now extant under 
that title as genuine and sincere, whereas nothing 
can be more manifest, than that thereis much couue - 
terfeit and supposititious stuff in this Sibylline 
farrago, which now we have. From whence, be- 
sides other instances of ‘the like kind, it appears 
too evidently to be denied, that some pretended 
Christians of former times have been for pious 
and religious frauds, and endeavoured to uphold 


- * Augustinus Eugubinus, Mutius Pansa, and others. 
U These oracles are produced by Justin Martyr, in Orat. ad Gre- 
vos et Eusebius in Preepar. Evang. and others, 
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the truth of Christianity by figments and forgeries 
of their own devising. Which, as it was a thing 
ignoble and unworthy in itself, and argued that 
those very defenders of Christianity did them- 
selves distrust their own cause; so may it well 
be thought, that there was a policy of the devil in 
it also, there: being no other more effectual way 
than this, to render all Christianity (at least in 
after-ages) to be suspected. Insomuch that it 
might perhaps be questioned, whether the truth . 
and divinity of Christianity appear more in haviug 
prevailed against the open force and opposition 
of ifs professed enemies, or in not being at last 
smothered and oppressed by these frauds and 
forgeries’ of its seeming friends and defenders. 
The other extreme may be, in concluding the 
whole business of the. Sibylline oracles (as any 
ways relating to Christianity) to have been a mere 
cheat and fignient; and that there never was any 
thing in those Sibylline books, which were under 
the custody of the Quindecimvini, that did in the 
least predict our Saviour Christ, or the times of 
Christianity. For notwithstanding all that the 
learned Blondel* hath written, it seems to be un- 
deniably evident from Virgil's fourth Idyllium, 
that the Cumean Sibyl was then supposed to have 
predicted a new flourishing kingdom or monarchy, 
together with a happy state of justice or righte- 
_ ousness to succeed in the latter age of the world: 


Ultima Cumezi ventt j jam carminis ztas, 
Magnus ab integro secloram nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, — 
Jam nova progenies coelo delabitur alto, &eo. 


© In his Treatise of the Sibyls, printed in French at Paris, 1649, in 
4to. an 
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- Moreover, it is certain, that in Cicero's time the 
Sibylline prophecies were interpreted by some 
_ in faveur of Casar,.as predicting a monarchy ; 
“ Sibylle versns observamus, quos illa Cic. Div. lib. 
' furens fudisse dicitur. Quorum inter- rhe self 
pres super falsa quadam hominum fama °?* 
dicturus in senatu putabatur, eum, quem revera 
regem habebamus, appellandum. quoque esse re- 
gem, si salvi esse vellemus.” We take notice of 
the verses of the Sibyl, which she is said t,. cotts 

to have poured out.in a fury or pro- Cusdmr- 
_ phetic frenzy, the interpreter whereof was Jately 
thought to have been about to declare in the se- 
nate-house, that if we would be safe, we should 
acknowledge him for a king, who really was so. 
—Which interpretation of the Sibylline oracles 
(after Cesar’s death) Cicero was so much offended 
with (he also looking upon a Roman monarchy 
as a thing no less impossible than undesirable), 
that upon this oceasion: he: quarrels with those . 
very Sibylline oracles themselves, as well as the 
readers and expounders of them, after this man- 
ner: ‘Hoc si est in hbris, in quem. ho- p, piy.11. x, 
minem, et in quod tempus est? Callide [sbi spr) 
enim, qui illa composuit, perfecit, ut, quodcun- 
que accidisset, predictum videretur, hominum et 
teraporum definitione sublata. Adbibait etiam la- 
tebram obscuritatis, ut idem versus alias in aliam — 
rem posse accommodari viderentur. .Non esse — 
autem illud carmen furentis, tum ipsum poema 
declarat, (est enim magis artis et diligentia quam 
jncitationis et motus) tum.vero ea que dxgooryic 
dicitur, cum detnceps ex primis versuum Hiteris 
aliquid connectitur. Quamobrem Sibylam qui- 
. dem sepositam et conditam rn ut, id, qaod 
VOL. HI.  £ 
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proditum est a majoribus,' injussw senatus ne le- 
gantar quidem libri.”. If there be any such thing 
contained in the Sibylline books, then we demand, . 
concerning. what man. is it spoken, and of what 
time? For whoever framed those Sibyltine verses; . 
he craftily contrived, .that whatsoever should 
come to pass, might.seem to. have been predicted 
in ‘them, by taking away all distinction of persons - 
and times. He also purposely affected obscurity, . 
that the same. verses might: be accommodated. 
sometime to one thing, and sometime to another. 
But that they proceeded not from fury and pro- 
phetic' rage, but rather from art and contrivance; 
doth -no less ‘appear. otherwise, .than from. the - 
acrostic in them.. Wherefore let us shut up the Si- 
byl, and keep her close, that, according to the de- 
cree.of our ancestors, her verses may not be read” 
without the express command of the senate.—And 
lastly, he addeth, .“‘ Cum antistitibus agamus, ut - 
quidvis potius.ex illis. libris. quam regem profe- 
rant, quem Rome posthac nec dii nec: homines 
esse patientur.” Let us also deal with the. quince - 
decimviri and interpreters of the Sibylline books, 
that. they would rather produce any thing out of: 
them, than a king; whom neither gads nor men | 
will hereafter .suffer:.at Rome. Where, though 
Cicero were mistaken as. to the event of the Ro- 
" man government,.and there were doubtless some 
' predictions in these Sibylline books of a new king- 
dam or.monarchy to be set up in the world; yet - 
that the Roman empire was not the thing intended -— 
in them, doth manifestly appear from that descripe 
tion in Virgil’s forementioned eclogue;. wherein - 
there is accordingly another completion of them — 
expected, though: flatteringly applied to Saloni, - 
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nus. Wherefore we conclude, that the kingdom, 
and happy state, or golden age, predicted in the 
Sibylline oracles, was no other than that of the 
Messiah, or our Saviour Christ, and the times of 
Christianity. Lastly, in that other passage of 
Cicero’s, concerning the Sibylline oracles: ‘ Va- 
leant ad deponendas potius quam ad suscipiendas 
religiones ;” let them be made use of rather for 
the extinguishing than the begetting of religions 
and superstitions ;—there seems to be an intima- 
tion, as if, of themselves, they rather tended to 
the lessening than increasing of the Pagan super-- 
stitions; and therefore may probably be thought 
to have predicted a change of that Pagan religion, 
by the worship of one sole Deity to be introduced. 
Neither ought it to seem a jot more strange, that 
our Saviour Christ should be foretold by the Pa- 
gan Sibyl, than that he was so clearly predicted 
by Balaam the Aramitic sorcerer. However, those 
things in the Sibylline verses might have been de- 
rived, some way or other, from the Scripture-pro- _ 
phecies; which there is indeed the more probabi- 
lity of, because that Sibylline prophet made use 
of those very same figures and allegories in de- 
scribing the future happy state, that are found in 
the Scripture. As for example: 





Néc magnos metuent armenta ene : 
_Occidet ct serpgns, &c.. 


Now, as Cicero seems to complain, that in his 
time these Sibylline oracles:were too much ex- 
‘posed to view, so is it very probable, that not- 
withstanding they were to be kept. under the 
guard ‘of the _quindecimviri, yet many of them 


_. - 3 Virgil. Eclog. iv. ver, 22, 24. 
E2 
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_ tnight be copied out, arid get abroad; and thereby 
an occasion be offered to the ignorantly-zealous 
Christians, who were for officious lies and pious 
frauds, to add a great deal more of their own 
forging to them. Neither indeed is it imaginable, 
how any such cheat. ds this should either at first - 
hhdve been attempted, or afterward have proved 
Sticcessful, had there hot been some foundation 
‘of truth td suppott ahd countenance it: Besides 
which it is observable, that Celsus, who would 
‘have had the Christians father to have made the 
Sibyl than odr Saviour Christ a God; taking notice 
of their using of those Sibylline testimonies against 
‘the Pagans, did not tax them for counterfeiting 
‘the wholé business of these Sibylline oracles, bat 
- only for inserting many things of their own into 
. Orig. ¢. Cels. - thein ; iueic oe Ke SiBudrAAay, 7 n Xpuvrat ries 
pa aa wu, giKoTWe av padrov mpocorioaabe, we TOD" 
Ocov Tatoa, vuv oe Tapeyyoupey py etc td Exelvne, moAAG Kat 
| PXdognpia ech SivacHe You Christians might much | 
tather have acknowledged even the Sibyl! for the 
‘offspring of God ; but now you can boldly insert 
into her verses many, and those maledicent things 
of your own.— Where Origen, that he might vin- 
diéate, as well as he could, the honour of Christ- 
ians, pleads in their defence, that Celsus, for all 
that, could not shew what they had foisted into 
those Sibylline verses; because, if he had been. 
able to have produced more ancient and incorrupt 
-copies, in which such things were not found, he 
would certainly have done it. Notwithstanding. 
which, it is likely, that there were other ancient 
‘copies then to be found, and that Celsus might 
‘ have met with them too, and that from thence he 
‘took occasion ‘to write as he did. However, this 
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would not justify the present Sibylline books, 19 
which there are forgeries plainly discoverable 
withont copies. Nevertheless it seems, that all 
the ancient Christians did not agree in making uge 
of these Sibylline testimonies, thus much being 
intimated by Celsus himself, in the forecited 
words, 4 ypwvrai revec vuov, Which some of you 
' make use of;—as they did not all acknowledge the 
Sibyl to have been a prophetess peither: since, 
upon Celgus* mentioning a sect of Christiqns call- 
eql Siby]lists, Origen tells us, that these were such 
as using the Sibylline testimopies were called so 
in way of disgrace by other Christians, who would 
not allow the Sibyl to have been a prophetess; they 
perhaps conceiving it derogatory’to the Scrip- 
tures. But though there may be some of the an- 
cient Sibylline verses still left in that farrago which 
we now.have, yet it being impossible for us to 
prove which aye such, we shall not insist upon any 
testimonies at all from. thence, to evince, that the 
ancient Pagans acknowledged one supreme Deity, , 
Notwithstanding which, we shall not omit one Si- 
bylline passage, which we find recorded in Pau- 
sanias’ (from whence, by the way, it appears also, 
that the Sibylline verses were not kept up so close, 
but that some of them got abroad), he telling us, 
- that the defeat of the Athenians at Aigos Pota- 

mos was predicted by the Sibyl in these words 
(amongst others): * ; a 

Kal vie’ “aSnvaines Bagioroe xitea Shots 
Ztig HLsBespetenc, ovwsg updrec tor) pabyioroy, Ko. 


Ac tum Cecropidis luctum gemitusque ciebit 
' dupiter altitonans, rerum cui summa potestas, &c. 


* Orig. contra Celsum, lib. v. p. 272. 
> In Phocicis, lib. x. cap. ix. p. 820. edit. Kubnii. ) 
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Whereto might be added also that of another an- 
cient Peliadean prophetess, in the same writer," 
wherein the Divine eternity and immutability is 
plainly declared : | 


1 Lave hy, Zeve ron Zibe locsvas, @ ptyars Zev. 
; Jupiter est, fuit, atque crit: O bone Jupiter alme. : © 


- ‘Besides these Sibylline prophecies, there are 
also other oracles of the Pagan deities themselves, 
in which there was a clear ‘acknowledgment of 
one supreme and greatest God. But as for such 
of them, as are said to have been delivered since 
the times of Christianity, when the Pagan oracles 
began to fail, and such as are now extant only in 
Christian writings, ‘however divers of them are 
cited out. of Porphyrius’s book of oracles; be- 
cause they may be suspected, we shall not here 
menticn any of them. Nevertheless, we shall take 
notice ‘of one oracle of the Clarian Apollo, that i 1s 
recorded by Macrobius,* in which one supreme 
* Deity is not only asserted, but is also called by that 
Hebrew name (or Tetragrammaton) Jao: 


Oealeo viv warren bearer Sar Rapes ‘Tae. 


You are to call the highest and supreme of all the 
gods, Jao—though it be very true, that that Cla- 
rian devil there cunningly. endeayoured to divert 
this to the sun,.as if that were the only supreme 
Deity and true Jao. To which might be added. 
another ancient oracle (that now occurs) of the. 
Dodonean Jupiter, together with the interpreta- 
tion of Themistocles, to whom it was delivered ; 

wherein: he was commanded o0c TOV OMWYULOV rou 

* Ibid. cap. xii. p. 928, a | 


b Saturnal. lib. i. cap. xviii. p. 290... 
: . Apud Plutarch. in Vita Thomistocl, tom. i, , oper. p. 225. 
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403 BadiZev, to repair to him, who was called by 
_ the same nawe with God; which Themistocles ap- 
prehended to be the king of Persia, peyadoue yap 
tiuporépouc etval re kai Aéyeoa Bandéac, because both 
he and.God were alike called (though in different | 
respects and degrees) the great king or monarch, | 

But as for those writings, commonly imputed to 
Hermes Trismeyist, that have been generally con- 
_ demned by the learned of this latter age; as wholly 
counterfeit and supposititious, and yet on the con- 
trary are asserted by Athanasius Kircherns* for 
sincere and genuine; we shall have occasion to 
declare our sense’ concerning them’ more oppor: 
sune) y afterward. © : 

_ The mest ancient theologers, and most eminent 
_assertors of Polytheism amongst the Pagans, were 
Zoroaster in the eastern’ parts, and Orpheus 
amongst the Greeks. The former of which was of 
so great antiquity, that writers cannot well agree 
about his age. But that he was a Polytheist is - 
acknowledged by all, some affirming it to be Big- 
nified in his very name, as given him after his 
death ; it being interpreted by them a worshipper 
of the ‘stars. Neither is it to be doubted, but that 
ster or ester, in the Persian language, did signify 
a.star,'as-it hath been observed also by learned 
men concerning sundry other words, now faniiliar 
in these European langnages, that they derived 
their original from the Persian. Notwithstanding 
which, it may be suspected, that this was here but 
a Greek terntination ; the word being not only iu 


* In CEdipo Zgyptiaco et Obelisco Pamphitio, p. 35. 
> Thus it was explained by Dinon and Hermodorus, as we are in- ' 
formed by Laertius in his proem. segm. 8. p. 6. of which opinion is 
likewise Scaliger, with others uf the muderns, . 
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the oriental languages: written zertoost and zara 
dust; but also in Agathias,; zarades.. However, 
Zoroaster’s Polytheism is. intimated. by Plato ;* 
where his magic is defined to have been nothing 
_ else but Ody Ocpaweia, the worship of the -gods.— 
Whence by the way we learn also, that the word 
peyea, OF magic; was. first taken in a good sense, 
‘Bo abet. rx, Which is confirmed by Porphyrius, wa- 
.iv.p.165. — paye nv roi [épowe, of irepi 70 feiov oper 


Kat rovrov Ospdwovrec, Mayo: piv mpocwyopeovrar’ 
Amongst. the Persians, those who were ‘skil- 


fil in. the knowledge of the Deity, and religi- 
ous worshippers of the same were called. magi. 
—And as magic is commonly conceived to -be 
founded ‘in a certain vital-sympathy that -is in 
the universe, so did these ancient Persian magi 
and Chaldeans (as Psellus tells-us’). suppose -ovp- 
‘wa0y ewer ta avw roig arw, that there was a sympathy 
betwixt the superior and inferior beings ;—but it 
seems the only way at first by them approved,: of 
attracting the influence and assistance of those 
superior invisible powers, was by piety, devotion, 
and religious rites. Nevertheless, their devotion 
was not carried out only to one omnipotent God, 
butalso to many gods; neither is it to be questioned 
but that this Divine magic of Zoroaster shortly 
after degenerated i in many of his followers into.the 
- theurgical magic, and at length into yonreta, down- 
right sorcery and witchcraft; the only thing which 
is now vulgarly called magic. But. how many . 
: gods soever this Zoroaster worshipped, that he ac- 


2In Alcibiade i, oper. p. 32. 
_.> In. brevidogmat. Chaldaicorum declaratione, published at the end 
of Seryatius Gallzus’s edition of the eee Oracles, Amst, 1689, 
jn 4to. 
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knowledged notwithstanding one supreme Deity, 
appeareth from the testimony of Eubulus, cited 
by Porphyrius in his De Antro Nym- 
pharum, apace piv, we eon ExBovdoc, Za)- 
poderpou avropuic ornAaov gv roig mnotov Opect THE 
Tepaidoc, avOnpov Kat mmyag Exov, avupwoavToc ec 
TYLhY' TOU Wavrwy woenrov Kat _Tarpog MiOpov, elcova 
gipovrog avrip Tov ornAaiov Tov Koopov, ov o Mibpag 
ESnuovpynce’ Zoroaster, first of all, as Eubulus 
testifieth, in the mountains adjoining to Persis, 
consecrated a native orbicular cave, adorned 
with flowers, and watered with fountains, to the 
honour of Mithras, the maker and father of all 
things: this cave being an image or symbol to him 
of the whole world, which was made by Mith- 
ras.—Which testimony of Eubulus is the more to 
be valued, because, as Porphyrius elsewhere” in- 
formeth us, he wrote the history of Mithras at 
large in many books; from whence it may be pre- 
sumed, that he had thoroughly furnished himself 
with the knowledge of what belonged to the Per- 
sian religion. Wherefore, from the authority of 
Eubulus, we may well conclude, also, that not- 
withstanding the sun was generally worshipped 
by the Persians as a god, yet Zoroaster, and the 
ancient magi, who were best initiated in the Mith- 
. Faic mysteries, asserted* another Deity, . rast mate 
‘superior to the sun, for the true Mithras, ms, he 
such as was wavrwy womntye Kat Tari, the tele Os%c, : 
maker and father of all things, or of the 9°" 
whole world—whereof the sun is-a part. not the vid- 
However, these also looked upon the ) 
suns the most livelyimage of this Deity,in which 
it was worshipped by them ; as they likewise wor- 


* De Abstin. lib. iv. sect. xvi. p. ie 


P. 254. 
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shipped: the same Deity: symbolieally in fire, as 
Maximus Tyrius.informeth us; agreeable to 
which is that in the magic oracles :° » 
ivre mrugie bveg ixysyaitre, 





All things are the offspring of one fire; that js, of - 
one supreme Deity.—And Julian the emperor was 
such a devout sun-worshipper as this, who ac-_ 
_ knowledged, besides the sun, another incorporeal 
Deity, transcendent toit. Nevertheless, we deny 
not, but that others amongst the Persians, who 
were not able to conceive of any thing incorpo- 
yeal, might, as well as Heraclitus, Hippocrates, 
and the. Stoics amongst the Greeks, look upon 
the fiery substance of the whole world (and espe- 
cially the sun) as animated and intellectual, to 
be the supreme Deity, and the only Mithras, ac- 
_ cording to that inscription,© Deo Soli Invicto 
Mithra.— However, Mithras, whether supposed ta 
be corporeal or incorporeal, was unquestionably 
taken by the Persians for the supreme Deity, ac- 
.cording to that of Hesychius, Mi@pac, 6 mPwros ey 
Ilépcac Ocdc, Mithras, the first god among the 
Persians—who was therefore called in the ‘in- 
scription’ Omnipotent, Omnipotenti Deo Mithre, 
Which first, supreme and omnipotent God was 
acknowledged by Artabanus, the Persian, in his — 
conference with Themistocles, in these words: 
een nuw 8: moXA@v vdpioy kat kadoy 8 Syren, KaA-. 
toTOoC ovréc or t TID Baoiréa, Kat TO0o- 
Kuve exdva Qcou_ _TOU ra. ravra odLoyroc’ Amongst 


* Vide Dissertat. xxxviil. p. $71. 
. + & Commonly ascribed to Zoroaster, ‘sect. ij. vers. 29, in Stanley’ s 
History of Philusophy. . 
‘ € Vide Aiiton. Van Dale Dissert. ix. ad Antiquit. et Marmora, p. 16, 
# Apud Gruter, Thesaur. Loscrip. p. 34. 0.5, | 
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those many excellent laws of ours, the most ex- 
cellent: is this, that the king is to be honoured 
and worshipped religiously, as the image of that 
God, which conserveth all things. —Scaliger’ with 
some others (though we know not upon what cer- 
tain grounds) affirm, that mither,in the Persian Jan- 
guage, signified great, and mithra, greater or great- 
- est; according to which, Mapbieldaty would be all one 
with Deus major or maximus’, the greatest Gad. 
Wherefore we conclude, that either Herodotus 
was mistaken, in making the Persian Mithras the 
same with Mylitta or Venus, (and perhaps such 
amistake might be occasioned from hence, be- 
cause the word mader or mether iu 
the Persian language signified mo- ot one or, 
ther, as mylitia in the Syrian did); or else, rather, 
that this Venus of his is to be under- 
stood of the A¢podirn ovpavia, the hea- 
venly Venus or Love; and thus indeed is shie 
there called in Herodotus,’ Urania; by which, 
though some would understand nothing else but 
the moon, yet we conceive the supreme Deity, 
true heavenly Love (the mother and nurse of all 
things) to have been primarily signified therein. 
But Zoroaster and the ancient magi are said 
to have’ called the supreme God also by another 
name, viz. Oromasdes or Ormisdas ; however 
Oromasdes,: according to Plato, seems to have 
been the father of Zoroaster. Thus, besides Plu- 
tarch and others, Porphyrius, in the life of Py- 
thagoras, mapnvet padara 8S adnfevetv, rovro P. 191.- 


41. edit. 
1p povay Covandas TOUC dvBparous rou Oep Kier 7 


Genitrix. 


a De Emendat. Peinhora lib. vi. cap. de Hcbdom. Daniel, i 268. 
> Hist. lib. i. cap. CX Xxi. p. 55. 
© In Alciblade, fom. i. oper. p. 32. 
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Tagan hyotove, erst kat Tapa rou Oeou, we mapa 1 Tw Mayow 
exvvfavero, ¢ ov ‘Qpopatne KaNovow € EKEWOL, eouKévat . ro pen 
cwua gwrt’ ray oe puny anbeig. Which we would 
understand thus: Pythagoras exhorted men chiefly 
to. the love of truth, as being that alone, which 
could make them resemble God, he having learned 
from the magi, that God, whom they call Oro- 
masdes, was as to corporteals ‘most like to light, 
and as to incorporeals to trath.—Though perhaps 
some would interpret these words otherwise, 89 
as io signify Oromasdes to have been really com- 
pounded of soul and body, and therefore nothing 
else but the animated sun, as Mithras is com; 
monly supposed also to bave been. But the 
contrary hereunto is plainly implied in those 
Zoroastrian traditions or fables concerning, Ore- 
masdes, recorded, in Plutareb,* Gre axéorngs Tou 
nAlov tocovrov, Oooy Oo HALOS THE nc APETTYKE, that 
Oromasdes was as far removed from the sun, as 
the sun was from the earth.—Wherefore Oro- 
masdes was, according to the Persians, a deity 
superior to the sun; God properly as the fountain 
of, light and original of good, and the same with 
Plato's rayaScv, or first good.—From whom the 
Persiays, as Scaliger informs us, called the first 
day of every month Ormasda, probably because 
he was the beginning of all things. And thus 
Zoroaster and the ancient magi acknowledged 
one and the same supreme Deity, under the dif- 
‘ferent names of Mithras and Oromasdes. 

But it is here observable, that the Persian Mi- 
thras was commonly called TprAaate, threefold or 
ee —Thus Dionysius,’ the Pseudo-A reopagite, 


2 De Iside et Osir. p. 370. tom. ii, oper. 
» Epistol. vii. ad Polycarpum, p.9]. tom. ii. oper. 
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el ciotre Méyoe rd pvnudovva rou torxdaciou Midpev re- 
Aovow’ The Persian magi to this very day cele- 
brate a festival solemnity in honour of the tri- 
plasian (that is, the threefold or triplicated) © 
Mithras. And something very like to this is re- 
corded in Plutarch* concerning Oromasdes also, 
© pty “Qoonalne rpic éavréy avénoac, Oromasdes thrice 
augmented or triplicated himself ;—from whence 
it further appears, that Mithras and Oromasdes 
were really one and the same Numen. Now the 
scholiasts upon Dionysius pretend to give a rea- 
son of this denomination of the Persian Mithras, . 
Triplasios, or threefold, from the miracle done in 
Hezekiah’s time, when the day was increased, 
and almost triplicated ; as if the magi then ob- 
serving the same had thereupon given the name 
of Tpirddowc, or threefold, to their god Mithras, 
that is, the sun, and appointed an anniversary 
solemnity for a memorial thereof. But learned 
men have already shewn the foolery of this con- 
ceit; and therefore it cannot well be otherwise 
concluded, but that here is a manifest indication 
of a higher mystery, viz. a trinity in the Persian 
theology; which Gerardus I. Vossius” would wil- 
lingly understand, according to the Christian hy- 
pothesis, of a Divine triunity, or three hypostases 
in one and the same Deity, whose distinctive cha- 
racters are goodness, wisdom, and power. But 
the magical or Zoroastrian oracles seem to repre- 
‘sent this Persian trinity more agreeably to that 
Pythagoric or Platonic hypothesis, of three 
distinct substances subordinate one to another, 


* De Iside et Osiride, p. 870. tom. ii. oper. 
» De Orig. et Progressu Idololat, lib. ii. cap.ix. p..131. 
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the two first whereof are thus. expresen in si 
following vergess". 5 _ 

. Midven veg igertings warhp, nal vo Spach 
Asvripy, ov arparry xantleras iSvea dvieir. 

To this sense: The Father, or ‘first Deity, per- 
fected all things, and delivered them to the se- 
cond. Mind, who is that, whom the nations of men 
_ commonly take for the first.—Which oracle Psel- 
lus’ thus glosseth UPON 5 THY Taoay Kriow Snpuovo- 
fieac é6 tne: ‘rpradoc TOWTOS warng, Tragedwxe raurny *p 
ve’ Ovriva vouv ro > Gduray ytvoc TwV avdowr, a aryvoourrec TH” 
WATOUCTY - UmrEpOX NY Tarno, Orcov TOwToV xadover’ “The. 
first Father of the: Trinity having . produced. this 
whole creation, delivered to it Mind or- Intellect; 
which Mind, the whole generation of mankind, 
being ‘ignorant of the paternal transcendency; 
commonly call the first God.—A fter which, Psel- 
lus takes notice of the difference here betwixt 
this. magical or Chaldaic theology, and that of 
Christians: TIAnv ro mag: mpev Soya é EvavTiwe exe, we 
avrdg. oO mperroc voc, O vioe TOU peyaAou marooc, THe 
KriowW. wacav eSnucovpynoev, &c. But our Christian 
doctrine is contrary hereunto, namely. thus: that 
the first Mind or Jutellect, being the Son of the 
great Father, made the whole creation. ‘For the 
Father, in the Mosaic writings, speaks to his Son 
- the idea of the creation ; but the Son is the imme-: 
diate opifex thereof. _ His meaning is; that accord- 
ing to this Persian or Chaldaic theology, the first 
hypostasis of the: Divine Triad was the Snjovpyos, 
or immediate architect’ of the world—whereas, 


*In Oraculis Zoroastri adscriptis, sect. il. ver. 27, 28. apud Stanley, 


ubi supra. 
b He and Plictho wrote danimentaies on the itacies of Doiinsted: 
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accotding to the Christian’ as well as Platonic 
doctrine, he is the second. For which cause, 
Pletho framed another interpretation of that ma- 
gic oracle, to render it more conformable both to 
the Christian and Platonic doctrine; o ydo. xarng 
dwavra ekeriXeoe, ra vonra SnAady clon (ravra yap tort ra 
exrereNeopiva Te Kat TéXea) Kat rw pue0 Eavrov Sevripw Oop 
mapiiwkev, ape. dnAadn Kat nyeiaBat avrwv, &c. The 
Father perfected all things, that is, the intelligible 
ideas (for these are those things which are com 
plete and perfect), and delivered them to the se- 
cond God, to rule over them. Wherefore what- 
soever is produced. by this God, according to its 
own exemplar and the intelligible essence, must 
needs owe its original also ta the highest Father. 
Which second God, the generations of men com- 
monly take for the first, they looking up no higher 
than to the immediate architect of the world.— 
According to which interpretation of Pletho’s 
(the mare probable of the two) the second hypo- 
stasis in the magic (or Persian). trinity, as: well 
as in the Platonic and Christian, is the immediate 
opifex or architect of the world; and this seems 
to be.:properly that which was called Mithras in 
Kubulus. : | 

But, besides these two hypostases,. there is | 
also:a third mentioned in a certain other magic. or 
- Chaldaic oracle, cited by Proclus, under the 
name of. rayene, or the mundane soul ; 
———— Mira 32 Matpinds Auavlas, 

‘Fux bye vale. 

After (or next below) the paternal. Mind, 7 Payche | 
dwell.—Now the paternal Mind, as Psellus in; 
forms us, is the second hypostasis before men; 
tioned : 6 warpixd¢ voie, é dedrepo¢ SnAadyn Osdc, kal rii¢ 
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fuxiic wpoceyiic Sasoupyde’ The paternal Mind is the 
second God, and the immediate demiurgus or opi- 
fex of the soul. Wherefore thoagh both those 
names, Oromasdes and Mithras, were frequently 
used by the magi for the ro Oeov, or whole Deity 
in general, yet this being triplasian, or threefold, 

according to their theelogy, as containing three 
hypostases in it; the first of these three seems to 
have been that which was most properly called 
Oromasdes, and the second Mithras. And this 
_ is not only confirmed by Pletho, but also with 
this farther superaddition to it, that the third 
hypostasis of that Persian trinity was that 
which they called Arimanius;.he gathering as 
much even from Plutareh* himself: past wept Zwpode~ 
Tpov, we TpLxD Ta SvTa diéXor’ Kal rp wey TOWTY avTOV polpe, 
"OpopaZny egrorygn’ rovrev 8 elva, tov bd rev Aoylwv wa- 
vipa xadotusvor’ rpde toxary "Apepdvyv' MlOpay ot rp péoy, 
cat rovrov © fy eva: rov Acbrepov Novy xadovjisvoy bd trav 
Roylwv. They say, that Zoroaster made a three- 
fold distribution of things, and that~he_assigned 
the first and highest rank of them to Oromasdes, 
who in the oracles is called the Father; the lowest 
to Arimanes; and the middle to Mithras, who in 
the same oracles is likewise called the second 
Mind.—Whereupon he observes, how great an 
agreement there was betwixt the Zoroastrian 
and the Platonic trinity, they differing in a man- 
ner only in words. And the middle of these, 
namely, the eternal Intellect, that contains the 
ideas of all things, being, according to the Plato- 
nic hypothesis, the immediate 3i0veyoc and arehi- 
tect of the world, this probably was that Mithras, 
as we have already intimated, who is called. m 
7 ® De Iside et Osir. p. 370. 
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Eubulus, the demiurgus of the world, and the 
maker and father .of all things. Now, if that 
third hypostasis of the magic or Chaldaic. oracles 


‘be the same with that which the Persians call 
: Arimanias, then must it be upon such an account 


as this, because this lower world (wherein are 


souls vitally united to bodies,.and lapsable) is 


the region, where all manner of evils, wicked- 
ness, pains, cofruption and mortality reign. And 


. herewith Hesychius seemeth to agree: ‘Apeyavne 
(saith he) oAtnc wapd Tépoac, Arimanius among 
‘the Persians is Hades—that is, either Orcus or 
Pluto; wherein he did but follow Theopompus, 
- who in Plutarch calls Arimanius likewise Hades 
‘or Pluto: which it seems was.’s well the third in. 


the Persian Trinity (or triplasian Deity) as it was 
in the Homerican. And this was that Arima- 
nius, whom the Persian king in Plutarch, upon 
Themistocles’ flight, addressed his devotion ‘to ; 


| kareveduevog asl roi¢ woAeuloe rotabrag pofvac Vit. 
.. Oeddvae rov ‘Agepaviov, Sire thabywor rove apla- Them, 
' gove ray iaurav, he prayed, that Arimanius 961 
. would always give such a wind to his enemies, as 


thus to‘banish and drive away their best men from 
them.—And indeed from that. which Plutarch 
affirms, &o cat MiOpnv Tlégoa rov Meatrny Gvopnatouar, 
that the Persians from their god Mithras, called 
any mediater, or ‘middle betwixt two, Mithras ; 
it may be more reasonably concluded, that Mith- 
ras, according to the Persian theology; was pro- 


| _perly the middle hypostasis of that triplasian or 
_triplicated Deity of theirs, than that he should be 


a middle self-existent :god or mediator betwixt 
two adversary gods unmade, one good, and the 


other eyjl, as Plutarch would suppose. 
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*: Notevithstaading which, ifthat, which the same 
“Platarch: and others do so confidently affirm, 
‘mould: be true, that Zoroaster and the ancient 
‘graod made good and evil, light:and darkness, the 
twosabstantial principles of the universe; that 
“ks; asserted an evil:demon co-eternal with God, 
ard independent on him, in the very same manner 
- hat Plutarch himself aad ‘the Manicheans after- 
iward did =. yet however it is plain, that iu this 
-way also Zoroaster and the magi acknowledged 
“one only fountain and original of all good, and 
‘mothing to be independent upon that one good 
“principle or God, but:cnly that, which is so :con- 
“trary to his nature.and perfection, as that it could 
“ndt proceed. from him, namely, evil. But we have 
already discovered a suspicion, that the meaning 
-iof ‘those ancient ‘magi ‘might :possibly be other- 
ise 5 they philosophizing anly concerning a cer- 
{ ain mixture of evil and darkness, together with 
goed and ‘light, that was in the composition of 
“this ‘lower world, and personating the same ; as 
also. perhaps ‘taking ‘notice especially therein of 
“evil demons (who are acknowledged likewise in 
‘the magic oracles, and called @ipsc yOovdc, beasts 
‘oF the earth—and x9dvr04 Kvec, terrestrial dogs 3) 
‘the ‘head of which might be sometimes called 
also emphatically & rovnpde Saluwy Mepcev, the evil 
‘demon of the ‘Persians—as being the very same 
“with ‘the devil: all which was under the imme- 
“diate ‘presidency or government of that God, 
“ eatled ‘by them Arimanius, Hades, or Pluto, the 
“third ‘hypostasis in the ‘triplasian Deity of the 
“Persians. . Which suspicion may be yet further 
confirmed from hence, because the Persian theo- 
dogers, as appears'by ‘the inscriptions, .expressly 
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acknowledged the Divine omni ipotence, which they 
' could not possibly have done, had they admitted 
of a .Manichean’ substantial evil principle, co- 
eternal with God, and independent on him. Be- 
‘sides which, it is bservabJe, that whereas ‘the 
‘Ghostics in Plotinus’s time asserted this world to 
have been. made, not so much from a principle 
essentially evil and eternal, as from a lapsed soul, 
to weigh down the authority of Plato, that was 
against them, did put Zoroaster in the other scale, 
‘producing a book entitled awoxadhpec Zuwpoderpov, 
or the Revelations of Zoroaster—Porphyrius 
tells us,* that himself wrote purposely to disprove 
those Zoroastrian revelations, as pew and coun- 
terfeit, and forged by those Guostics themselves ; 
‘therein implying also the doctrine of the ancient 
‘Zoroaster no way to have countenanced ‘or 
favoured that Gnostic heresy. Moreover, the 
tenets of these ancient magi, concerning . that 
duplicity of principles, are by writers represented 
with great variety and uncertainty. That account, 
_ which Theodorus in Photius’ (treating of the Pet- 
sian magic) gives thereof, as also that other of 
Eudemus in Daimascius,° are both of them so 
nonsensical, that we shall not here trouble the 
‘reader with them: however, neither of them sup- 
pose. the Persian Arimanius, or Satanas, to be an 
unmade self-existing demon. But the Arabians, 
“writing of this Altanawiah, or Persian duplicity 
of good and evil principles, affirm, that according 
to,the most approved magi, light was Kadiman, 
. the most ancient and first God, and that darkness 
‘ . ® In Vita Plotini, cap. xvi. p. 119. edit. Fabricii. 

» Biblioth. Cod. Ixxxi. p. 199. es 

© axtgl can mpdzen deyay, @ work never yet printed. 
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was but a created God; they expressly denying 
the principle of evil and darkness to be coeve 
with God, or the principle of good and light. 
And Abulfeda represents the Zoroastrian doc- 
trine (as the doctrind of the magi reformed) after 
Pocock Spee. this manner: “That God was older than 
ae P darkness and light, and the creator of 
a them, so that he was a solitary being, 
without. companion ‘or corrival; and that good 
and evil, virtue and vice, did are from a certain 
commixture of light and darkness together, with- 
out which this lower world could nevér have 
been produced ; which mixture was still. to con- 
tinue in it, till at length light should overcome 
darkness: and then light and darkness shall each 
of them have their separate and distinct worlds, 


oe apart from one another.” 


If it were now needful, we might still make it 
further evident, that Zoroaster, notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of. gods worshipped by him, was 
an assertor of one supreme, from his own descrip- 
tion of God, extant in Eusebius: Orde orev 6 mpi 
Prep. Ev. ToC apSaproc, aidwoc, aytvnroc, azepic, avouod- 
acs — Taroe, nvloxoc tavroc xaXou, adupodsenroc, ¢ ayas 
42] Swv ayatdraroc, Poovluwy goovimdraroc, tort 8 
wat marip uvoulee kal SuKatoovvne, avrostéaxroc, rihsde, 
‘Kal lepov guoou pdvac ivperhe’ God is the first .in- 
_corruptible, eternal, unmade, indivisible, most 
‘unlike to every thing, the head or leader of all 
“good, unbribable, the best of the good, the wisest 
ofthe wise; he is also the father of law and 
“justice ; self-taught, perfect, and the only inventor 
of the natural holy—wWhich Eusebius tells us, 
that this Zoroastrian description of God was 
contained verbatim. in a book entitled, A holy 
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Collection of the Persian Monuments; as,;also 
that Ostanes (himself a fainous magician .and 
admirer . of Zoroaster) had recorded the very 
same of him in his Octatenchon. 

..Now we having, in this discourse concerning 
Zoroaster and the magi, .cited the oracles, called 
by some magical, and imputed to Zoroaster, but 
by others Chaldaical;.we conceive it not im- 
proper to give some account of them here. And 
indeed if there could be any assurance of the 
aptiquity and sincerity: of those reputed oracles, 
there would then need. no other testimony to 
prove, that either Zoroaster and the Persian 
inagi, or else at least the Chaldeans, asserted not 
only a Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity 
the original of all things, but also a briny con-. 
sistently with the same. 

And it is certain, that those raeles are not 
such novel things,as some would suspect, they 
being. cited by Synesius," as then venerablé, and 
of great.authority, under the naine of ispa.Adya, 
holy oracles ;—and there being, of this number, 
some. produced by bin, that are not to. be found 
in the copies of Psellus and Pletho.; from whence 
it may be concluded, that we have pnly some 
fragments of these oracles now left, And that 
they.were not forged by Christians, as soine of 
the Sibylline. oracles undoubtedly. were, .seems 
«probable from hence, because so many Pagan 
philosophers make use of their testimonies, laying 
ho small stress upon: them; -as for example Da- 
.mMascius, out of whom Patritius hath made a-con- 
siderable collection of such of. these oracles as 
are wanting in Psellus and Pletho’s copies. And > 

. * De Insomnijis, passim, .. - z 
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we learn from Photius,’ that whereas Hierocles’ 
book of Fate and Providence was divided into 
seven parts, the drift of the fourth of them was 
this, 7a AeySpeva Noyia, ele ouppwviay cuvayev, ole WAdrov 
iSoypdrice, to reconcile the reputed oracles with 
Plato’s doctrines.— Where it is not to be doubted, 
but that those reputed oracles of Hierocles were 
the samie with these magic or Chaldaic oracles : 
because these are frequently cited by philosophers 
under that name of Aéyw, or oracles. Préclus upon 
= ee the Timeus,. ind. re TlAdrwvoc, wat "Opt, 

_ kat Aoylwv, TOUnTHC kat waTnp Upvetrat TOV Tavroc, 
warhp av Spay TE Jey Te’ yevva piv Ta TAHSIN TOV IEW, yuxaic 
oe reurrioy ele yevtoue avopov’ The maker of the uni- 
verse is celebrated both by Plato and Orpheus 
and the oracles, as the father of gods and met, 
who both produceth multitudes of gods and 
send’ down souls for the generations of men.— 
And gs there are other fragments of these cited 
by. Proclus elsewhefe under the name of Aéya or 
oracles, so doth he sometimes give them that 
higtier title of SeowapaSoroc Seodoyla, and puorayeryla, 
ihe thedlogy that was of Divine tradition or reve- 
Jation—Which magnificent encomium was be- 
stowed id like manrier upon Pythagoras’s phi-_ 
| losopliy by Jamblichus,” that being thought. to 
have been derived in great part from the Chaldeatis 
and the magi ; © te Sem avriic mapadodelane ri To xar’ dpxdc 
This philosophy | of Pythagoras having been first 
‘divinely delivered, or revealed by the gods, ought 
tiot to be handled by us without a religious invo- 
cation of them.—And that Porphyrius was not 
| unacquainted with these oracles neither, may be 


2 Biblioth Cod. cexiv. p. 553. 
b In Vita Pythag. cap. i. p. 1, 2. ed. Kusteri. 
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concluded from that book of his, entitled epi ric 
"de Aoylwy grosoplae, concerning the philosophy frona, 
oracles ;— which consisting of more parts, one of, 
them was called, ra rév Xaddatwy Ady, the oracles 
of the Chaldeans:—which, that they were the. 


very same with those we now speak of, shall be 


further proved afterward. Now, though Psellus. 
affirms, that the Chaldean dogmata contained in 
. those oracles. were some of them admitted both. 
by Aristotle and Plato; yet does he not pretend 
these very Greek verses themselves to have been 
_ 80 ancient, But it seems probable from Suidas, 
that Julian, a Chaldean and Theurgist, the son 
of Julian a philosopher (who wrote concerning 
Demons and Telesiurgics), was the first, that. 
turned those Chaldee or magic oracles into Greek . 
verse; ‘IovXavocg, it Mdpxov ’Avrovivov rov Baerteye, . 
Yypaps Jeoupyucd, reAcorna, Adyta WN éxov' Julian, ia 
the time of Marcus Antoninus the emperor, wrote 
the Theurgic and telestic oracles in verse.—For 
that there is something of the Theurgical magic 
‘mixed together with mystical theology in these 
oracles, is a thing so manifest from that operation 
about the Hecatine circle, and other passages in - 
them, that it cannot be denied; which renders it 
still more unlikely that they should have been 
forged by Christians. Nevertheless, they carry 
along with them (as hath been already observed) 
a clear acknowledgment of a Divine Monarch, or 
one supreme Deity, the original of all things; 
which is called in them the Father, and the pater- 
nal Principle, and that Intelligible, * 5 yp4 ce voeiv 
véou dvSe, that cannot be apprehended otherwise — 
tban by the flower of. the mind ;—as also thas 
: loci sect, iii. vers, 58, 
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“one fire, from whence. all things spring: Psellus. 
thus glossing upon that oracle, “all things were the 
offspring of . one fire,” wévra Ta évra Tare vonra, . ral 
aloPyra, dd pdvov S00 rip trécracw DaBov, kat mpbc . 
pibvov’ Bebb éntotpartai, &C. deracrov obv rd ASyptov; Kal 
wipe TOU. imertpou Séyparoc’ All things, whether 
iritelligible or sensible, receive their essence from 
God alone, and return back again ‘only to him; 
so that this oracle -is irreprehensible, and full of 
dur doctrine.—And it is. very observable, that 
these ‘very same oracles: expressly determined 
also that matter was not éyévnroc, unmade or self-’ . 
existent—but derived ‘in like manner from the 
Deity... Which we learn’ from: Proclus upon 
Plato’s Timeus, where, when he had positively 
asserted, that there is ty ravrwv alriov, one thing . 
the cause of all things ; *—and ra-yaboy Tavrwy . atriov 
by, slvas kab iAne airov, that the su preme good, being 
the cause of. all things, is also the canse of nfatter 
~-he confirms this assertion of his from the autho- 

a 8. fi rity, of the: ‘oracles, é ard ravrne Kai Tie rakewe 
| + wal Ta Aéyua mapayee rv TroAuTotiadov om, 
fySev apsnv - Spdoxel yeveat¢ woXwroudtXou ‘DAne F rom 
this ordér also do ‘thé oracles deduce the genera- 
tion’ of ‘the matter, ii these words; from thence | 
(that is, from one supreme Deity) altogether pro- 
véeds the genesis of the multifarious matter.— 
Which’ ‘unquestionably was ohe of those very — 
inagic or Chaldee oracles ;° and it may be further 
proved from heice, because it was by Porphyrius 
set down dmongst them, as appears from Ai‘neas 
‘Gazeus. in his” Theophrastus ;; ov ydp ayévvyrog 
‘ove? vapyocg 4 bAn, totrés ot ‘Kat XadBaior SiSdcKovct, cal 
6: Tloppdprog® emrypdger S8 xaddAou 7d BiBXiov 8 ele pkoov © 

* Sect. ii, ver.69.° “ ~  » Sect. i, ver. 20. © P, 56, 
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wpotye, tov Xaddalwy ra Adyta, év vic yeyovtvar rijv SAnv 
loyupiZeru’ Neither was matter void of generation 
or beginning, which the Chaldeans and Porphy- 
rius teach thee; he making this the title of a 
whole book published by: him, “The Oracles of 
the Chaldeans; in which it is ponnnines that 
matter was made.— 

Moreover, that there was also in hen magic 
or Chaldee oracles a clear signification of a Divine 
triad, hath been already declared. But we shall 
here produce Proclus’s* testimony for it too; 
vbr 82 cal 4 Ssorapdsoroc Seoroyla,. pnot suuwerANpwoSa 
rov xdopov, ix ravd_ rov Tpuav' ALyer your  Puyi Tept Tov 
Aide tnéxiva tov Snuovpyfsavrog rd wav’ Thus the 
divinely delivered (or inspired) theology affirmeth 
the whole world to have been completed from 
these three; Psyche, or the mundane soul, therein 
speaking concerning that Zeus or Jupiter, who | 
‘was above the maker of the world, in this manner, 
&c:—For we have already declared, that Proclus’s 
Qeowapasoroc Peoroyla, his theology of Divine tra- 
dition or revelation—is one and the same thing 
with the Aéya, or oracles. To which testimony 
of Proclus we wight also superadd that oracle 
cited out of Damascius by Patritius ; 


warvl yee iv nbc peo ee Teiag, ue kee Sexes. 


In the’ whole world shineth forth’a triad or 
trinity, the head whereof is a monad or perfect 
unity—thau which nothing can be plainer. 

xvii. And now we pass out of Agia g 17 yous; 
into Europe, from Zoroaster to Or- D. Ar. Po. 
pheus. At is the opinion of some emi- ~~ 
nent philologers of latter times, that there never 


> @ Comment. in Timewn, Plat. p. 116. 
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was any such man as Orpheus, but only wm 
Fairy-land; and that the whole history of Or- 
pheus was nothing but a mere romantic allegory, 
utterly devoid of all truth and reality. But there 
is nothing alleged for this opinion from antiquity; 
save only this one passage of Cicero’s concerning 
DeNat.p. Aristotle: “Orpheum poetam docet Aris: 
P2311. toteles nunquam fuisse $” Aristotle teach- 
’ eth, that there never was any such man as Orpheus 
the poet :—in which notwithstanding . Aristotle 
seems to have meant no more thah this, that there 
was no such poet as Orpheus senior to Homer, 
or that the verses vulgarly called Orphical were 
not written by Orpheus. However, if it should 
_ be granted, that Aristotle had denied the exist: 
ence of such a man, there seems to be no réason 
at all, why his single testimony should hefe.pre- 
ponderate against that universal .consent of all 
antiquity, which is for one Orpheus, the son of 
Oeager, by birth a Thracian, the father or chief 
founder of the mythical and allegorical theolovy 
amongst the Greeks, and of all their most arcdne | 
religious rites and mysteries ; who is commonly 
supposed to have lived before the Trojan war 
(that is, in the time of the Israelitish judges), .or 
at least to have been senior both to Hesiod and 
Flomer; and also to have died a violent death, 
‘most affirming him to have been torn it piecés by 
| PeRep.t.x, women. -For which cause, in that vision 
lib-iv, p-162. of Herus Pamphylius in Plato, Or 
pheus’s soul being come down again into another 
body, is said to ” have chosen rather that of a 
swan (a reputed musical animal) than to be bora 
again of a woman, by reason of that great hatred, 
which he had cenceiyed of all womankind, for 
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his soffering such a violent death from them. 
And the historie trittli of Orpheas was not only 

acknowledged by Plato, bit also by Isocrateé, 
- gettior to Aristotle likéwise (io his oration in the 
praise of Busiris*); and confirmed by that sobet 
historiographer Diodotus Siculus,” he giving this 
account of Orpheus, That he was aman, who 
diligently applied himself to literature, and having | 
learned 1a puSoAcyobpeva, or the mythical part of 
theology, travelled into Egypt; where he attained 
to further knowledge, and became the greatest of 
all the Greeks in the mysterious rites of religion, 
theological skill, and poetry. To which Pau- 
sanias addeth, that he gained great authority, 
ola risreeduevog etonxtva Epywv avoolwv xaGag- Lin. ix. p. 
Hove, véewy re Muara, xalrpowae pyvipdrwr Oetwr 78 
as being believed to have found out expiations 
for wicked actions, reinedies for diseases, and 
appeasements of the Divine displeasure.—Neithet 
was this history of Orpheus contradicted by Ori- 
geb;° when Celsus gave him so fit an occasion, 
and so strong 4 provocation to do it, by his pre- 
ferring Orpheus before our Saviour Christ. To 
all which may be added, in the last place, that it 
being commonly concluded from the Greek word 
Spnoxela, that the Greeks derived their Telete and 
‘mysteries of religion from the Thracians, it is not 
so reasonable to think with the learned Vossius, ® 
that Xamolxis was the founder of them (and not . 
Orpheus), this Xamolxis being by most reported 
to have been Pythagoras’s servant, and conse- 
_ quently too much a junior; and though Herodo- 
2 P. 452. » Lib. iv. cap. xxv. p. 221.. 


¢ Advers. Cels. lib. vii. p. 368. 
_ * De Artis Poetic, Natur. cap. xiii. 
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tus * attribute more antiquity to him, yet did he 
_ conceive him.to. have been no other than ‘a demon, 
‘who appearing to the Thracians, was worshipped 
by them; whereas.in the meantime, the general 
tradition of the Greeks derived the-hracian re- 
ligious: rites and mysteries from: Orpheus: and id 
other, according to.this of Suidas ; Néyerar we ’Op- 
tebe Opge, mowrog érexvoddynoe ra “ENAhveow HuaTiipta,: kal 
TO THY Oedv Opnoxeberv cdAnoev,. “we Opaxiac ovenc. tie 
tiptsewe. It is commonly said, that Orpheus the 
. Thracian was the first inventor of the religious 
mysteries of the Greeks, and. that ‘religion’ was 
from thenee called Threskeia, as being ‘a Fhracian 
invention.— Wherefore though: it may well. be 
granted, that by reason of Orpheus’s great an- 
tiquity, there have been many fabulous. and 
romantic things intermingled with : this history ; 
yet there appears no reason at all, why we should 
disbelieve the existence of such a man. 

- Bat though there were such a man ag: Orpheus; 
yet it may very. well be questioned .for all that, 
_ whether any.of those poems, commonly entitled to 
him, and called Orphical, were so ancient, ‘and 
indeed written. by him.. And this the rather, be- 
cause Herodotus declares it as his.own. opinion, 
that Hesiod and Homer were the ancientest ofall 
the Greek poets, ot os trooreooy wounrat Aeyousvor Trovrwy 
Tea Poe Tay avdopwr yevioOa Dorépov eyévovro, and that 
_ p.109.), . those other poets, said to have been be- 

fore them, were indeed juniors to them-;—meaning 
hereby, in all probability, Orpheus, Muszus and 
Linus. As also: because Aristotle seems plainly. 
to have followed Herodotus in this, he mentioning 
the Orphic poems (in his book of the soul), after 

® Hist: lib. iv. cap. xcvi, p. 252, 263. 
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this’ manner, ra ’Opduca xadouueva ern, the 
verses that arecalled Orphical.— Besides 
which Cicero® tells us, that some imputed all the 
Orphic poems to Cercops, a Pythagorean; and it 
is. well known, that many have attributed the 
same to another of that school, Onomacritus, who 
tived in the times of the Pisistratide: wherefore 
we read more than once in Sextus Empiricus of. 
"Ovouaxgtroc éy roi "Opduxoic, Onomacritus in the 
Orphics.—Suidas also reports, that some of the 
Orphic poems were anciently ascribed to Theog- 
— others to Timocles, others to Zopyrus, 
From all which Grotius seems to p,oteg. in 

made up this conclusion: That the . Flr. Stob.. 
Pythagorics entitled their own books to Orphens 
and Linus, just in the same. manner as ancient 
Christians entitled theirs, some to the Sibyls, and 
others ‘to Hermes Trismegist.—Implying there- 
in, that both the Orphic poems and doctrine owed 
their very being and first original only to the Py-. 
thagoreans. But on the other side Clemens 
Alexandrious,® affirmeth, that Heraclitus the 
philosopher borrowed many things from the Or- 
phic poems. And it is certain, that Plato® does 
not only very much commend the Orphic hymns 
for their suavity and deliciousness, but also pro- 
duce some verses out of them, without making any 
scruple concerning theirauthor. Cicero himself, 
‘notwithstanding what he cites out of Ari- py. pe. L. 
stotle to the contrary, seems to acknow- P..21. Lamb. 
ledge Orpheus forthe most ancient poet, he writing 


L.i. C. vil. §7. 


* De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. XXXViii. p. 2940.. tom. ix. oper. 

> Stromat. lib. vi. cap. ii. p. 752. 

© Vide Plat. de Legib. |. viii. p. 623, et Cratylum, p. 265. Io, p. 144. 
et in Convivio, p.318. 
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thus of Cleanthes : “In secundo libro de natara. 
deorum, yult Orphei, Musa, Hesiodi, Homerique 
fabellas accommodare ad ea, que ipse de diis im- 
mortalibus scripserat, ut etiam veterrimi poete, 
qui hgc ne suspicati quidem sint, Stoici fuisse vi- 


. deantor.” Cleanthes, in his second book of the 


nature of the gods, endeavours to accommodate 
the fables: of Orpheus, Museus, Hesiod, and 
Homer, to those very things, which himself had 
jwritten concerning them; so that the most an- 
cient poets, who never dreamed of any such mat- 
ter, are made by him to have been Stoics.—Dio- 
dorus Siculus* affirmeth Orpheus to have been the 
author of a most excellent poem: and Justin 
Martyr,” Clemens Alexandrinus, © Athenagoras, ° 
and others, take it for granted, that Homer bor- 
rowed many passages of his poems from the 
Orphic verses, and ‘particularly that very begin- 
ning of his Jliad— | 


Minny sate, Osa 


Lastly, Jamblichus testifieth, that by most wri- 
ters Orpheus was represented as the ancientest 
of all the poets; adding, moreover, what dialect he 
oo eyit, wrote.in, ai rAslove rev iaropwwy exogaivovs, 
-0.xxxiv. xexpyoOac ry Awpuy diadfkry nat rv’ Oodéa, 


PB. os, a mocotrepov 6 Ovra TwY TOUNTWY® Most of the 
historiographers declare, that Orpheus, who was 
the ancientest of all the poets, wrote inthe Doric 
dialect.— Which, if it be. true, then those Or- 
phic fragments, that now .we have, (preserved 
jn the writings of such as did not Dorize) must 

* Lib. iv. cap. xxv. p. 221. 

» Cohortat. ad Greecos, p. 17. oper. . 

¢ Stromat. lib. vi. cap. fi. p.738. 751. 

¢ Legat. pro Christianis, cap. xv. Pp. 64, 65. 
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haye been transformed by them out of their na- 
dive idiom. Now as concerning Heradotus, who 
supposing Homer and Hesiod to have been the 
ancientest of all the Greek poets, seemed there- 
fore to conclude the Orphic poems to have been | 
pseudepigraphons; himself intimates, that this 
was but a singular opinion, and as it were para- 
ox, af his own, the contrary thereunto being 
_ then generally received. However Aristotle pro- 
ably might therefore be the more inclinable to 
follow Herodotus in this, because he had no great 
‘kindness for the Pythagoric or Orphic philo- 
sophy. But it is altogether irrational and ab- 
-surd to think, that the Pythagorics would entitle 
their books to Orpheus, as designing to gain . 
credit. and authority to them thereby, had there 
‘been no such doctrine before, either contained in 
‘some ancient monument of Orpheus, or at least 
‘transmitted. down by oral tradition from him. 
‘Wherefore the Pythagorics themselves con- 
stantly maintain, that before Pythagoras’s time, 
‘there was not only an Orpbic cabala extant, but 
also Orphic poems. The former was declared 
in-that ancient book. called ‘Iepe¢ Acyoc,.or The holy _ 
-Qration—if we may believe Proclus upon the Ti- 
‘Mus: [vOaydpeog dv 6 Tyueioc, Erera raic , 

-TvOayopelwy dpyaic’ atra 8 siotv ai ’Ongixai pees 
sapaddouc’ “A yap’ Opdedc 8 aroppfrwy Adywv pvotmWc 
wapactouxe, ‘Tavra. Tlufaydpac éuabev dpycacbelc tv Ac 
BAOgo«¢ tpig Opaxtoic, "AyAaophuy record peradddvroc’ 
Taira yéo gnaw 6 TvOaydpac tv ry ‘lepy Adyy. Ti- 
‘meus being a Pythagorean, follows the Pytha- 
goric principles, and these are the Orphic tra- 
ditions; for what things Orpheus delivered 
nystically, (or in arcane allegories,) these Py- 
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_ thagoras learned when he was initiated by Agla- 
ophemus in the Orphic mysteries, Pythagoras 
himself affirming as much in-his book, called 

The holy Oration. Where Proclus, without any 

doubt.or seruple, entitles the book inscribed ‘Tepo¢ 

‘Adyoc, or The holy Oration, to Pythagoras bimeelf. 

‘Indeed, several of the ancients have resolved Py- 

thagoras to have written nothing at all; as Fla. 

Josephus, Plutarch, Lucian, and Porphyrius ; and 

‘Epigenes in Clemens Alex. affirms, that the’ Tepe 

Avyoc, or holy Oration, was written by Cercops,.a 

Pythagorean. Nevertheless,. Diogenes Laertius 

- thinks them not to be in good earnest, who deny 

Pythagoras to have written any thing ; and. he 

tells us, that Heraclides acknowledg ged this ‘Ieode 

“Aoyec, or holy Oration, for a genuine and indubi- 

tate foetus of Pythagoras. Jamblichus is also of 

the same opinion, as the most received ; though 
confessing some to have attributed that book to 

Telanges, Pythagoras’s son. But whoever was 

the writer of this Hieros Logos, whether Pytha- 

goras himself, or Telauges, or. Cercops, it must. 
needs be granted to be of great antiquity, accord- 

Ing to the testimony whereof, Pythagoras derived 

much of his theology from the Orphic traditions. 

Strom.1.i.. Moreover, Ton’ Chius in his Tri igrammi 

F..' Sor. edit testified, as Clemens Alexandrinus in- 

Potteri.].  formeth us; that Pythagoras himself re- 

ferred some. poems to Orpheus as their author ; 

which is also the general sense of Platonists as 
well: as Pythagoreans. Wherefore. upon all .ac- 
counts it seems most probable, that either Or- 
pheus himself wrote some philosophic or theolo- 
gic poems, thongh certain other poems might be. 
also fathered ‘on him,- because written in the 
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same strain of mystical and allegorical theology, , 
and as it were in the same spirit, with which this 
Thracian prophet was inspired; or, at least, that 
the Orphic doctrine was first conveyed down by 
oral cabala or tradition from him, and afterwards, 
for its better preservation, expressed in verses, 
that were imputed to Orpheus, after the same. 
manner as the Golden Verses written by Lysis 
were to Pythagoras. And Philoponus* intimates 
this latter to have been Aristotle’s opinion con- 
cerning the Orphic verses ; he glossing thus upon 
those words of Aristotle before cited ; caXouvpévorg 
elire, re un Soxet Opdéwe ra Exn, we cal avtog tv ty wept 
dirosoglac Aéyet. Adrov yap iol, ra Sdypara, ravra Oh 
gacw ’Ovopuakprroy év Erect xaraeiva, Aristotle calls 
them the reputed Orphic verses, because they 
seem not to have been written by Orpheus him- 
self, as the same Aristotle afirmeth in his book of 
philosophy. The doctrine and opinions of them 
indeed were his, but Onomacritus is said to have 
put them into verse.— However, there can be no 
doubt at all made, but that the Orphic verses, by 
whomsoever written, were some of them of great 
antiquity (they being much older than either Ari- 
stotle, Plato, or Herodotus) as they were also had 
in great esteem amongst the Pagans; and there- 
fore we may very well make a judgment of the 
theology of the ancient Pagans from them. 

Now that Orpheus, the Orphic doctrine, and 
poems, were Polytheistical,.is a thing acknow- 
ledged by all. Justin Martyr® affirms, that Or- 
pheus asserted three hundred and sixty gods; he 
also bestows upon him this honourable title (if it 

* Comment. in Aristot. lib.-iii. de Anima, fol. 2. edit. Greece, 
Venet. 1553. fol. b Apolog. ii. pro Christianis, p. 104. 
VOL. II, G 
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may be so accounted) of wodvOsoryrog rarnp wat 
mpwroc diddcxakoe, the father and first teacher of 
Polytheism amongst the Greeks-——he supposing,” 
that Homer dérived his Polythetsm from him; 
“Opunpos tne roAvBeornro¢ "Opdiwe Unrwodc SeFav, pv0wdwe 
piv mAovev Oewv péivynrat, iva py Sef) rnc ‘Opplwe 
arq@eay romoewc’ Homer emulating Orpheus’s Po- 
lytheism, did himself therefore fabulously write 
of many gods, that he might not seem to dissent 
from his poems, whom he had so great a venera- 
tion for.—With whieh also agreeth the testimony 
of Athenagoras :> Oped xal td dvdpara Oewv mowrog 
eEcvpev, kat Tac yevécete dueENADs, wat Sea Exdorete wéxpaxrat 
ele,  kat"Ounpoc ra woAAd Kat weet Dewy padcora Exerat’ 
Orpheus first invented the very names of the gods, 
declaring their generations, and what was done by 
each of them; and Homer for the most part fol- 
lows him therein.—Jndeed, the whole mythical 
theology, or fables of the gods, together with the - 
religious rites amongst the Greeks, are commonly 
supposed to have owed their first original. to no 
other but Orpheus. In which Orphic fables, not .- 
only the things of nature, and parts of the world, 
were all theologized, but also all manner of hu- 
man passions, imperfections, and vices (accord- 
ing to the literal sense) attributed to the gods. 
Tnsomuch that divers of the Pagans themselves. 
took great offence at them; as for example Iso-- 
In Lav. Busir, Crates, who concludes that a divine Ne- _ 
[p.452.] _ miesis or vengeance was inflicted upon - 
‘Orpheus for this impiety, "Opgeve o padtora TwWY 


Ce’ &, 
TroovTwy Adyuv ahajevoc, Stactaabetc tov Biov éreAevTNOE, 


@ Cohort. ad Grzecor. p. 17. 
» Apolog. pro Christian. cap. xv. p. 64- 
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Orpheus, who was most of all guilty in this kind, 
died a violent death.—Also Diog. Laertius for this 
cause made a question, whether he should reckon 
Orpheus amongst the philosophers or no: and 
others have concluded, that Plato ought to have 
banished Orpheus likewise out of his common- 
wealth, for the same reason that he did Homer ;° 
which is thus expressed—for not lying well 
concerning the gods.—And here we may take 
notice of the monstrosity and extravagancy of Or- 
pheus’s fancy, from what Damascius’ and others 
tell us, that he made one of his principles to be 
Soaxovra Kepadac éxovra mpoomepuKviag Travpou Kat Aéovroe, 
ev pio Se Oeou mpcowmroy, kat Ext Wuwy wrepd, & dragon, 
having the heads both of a bull and a lion, and in 
the midst the face of a god, with golden wings 
upon his shoulders—which forsooth must be an 
incorporeal deity and Hercules, with which na- 
ture (called Ananche and Adrastea) was associ- | 
ated. Nevertheless the generality of the Greek- 
ish Pagans, looking upon this Orpheus, not as a 
mere fanciful poet and fabulator, but as a serious 
and profound philosopher, or mystical theologer, 
a person transcendently holy and wise; they sup- 
posed all his fables of the gods to be deep mys- 
teries and allegories, which had some arcane and 
recondite sense under them; and therefore hada | 
high veneration for him, as one who did aAn6écrepov 
feokoyew (as Athenagoras writes)° more truly the- 
ologise than the rest—and was indeed divinely in- 
spired. Insomuch, that Celsus would rather have 
- had the Christians to have taken Or- 6 ou, 1. vis 
pheus for a god, than our Saviour Christ, P- 367. 


* De Legibus, lib. ii, p.429,. > wap aredtron dpyiv, a MS. cited above. 
¢ Apol. pro Christign, cap:xv. p.64.° = . 
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Gydoa ouoroyoupévwe ool yoncauevoy mvevpatt, Kal avToV 
Biaiwe arofavevra, as being.a man unquestionably — 
endued with a holy spirit, and one, who also. 
(as: well as the Christians’ Jesus) died a moet 
death. | 
But that Orpheus, wiotwithatanding all his Pol y- 
theism, or multiplicity of gods, acknowledged oné 
supreme unmade Deity, as the original of all 
things, may be first presumed from hence, be- 
cause those two most religious philosophic sects, — 
the Pythagoreans_ and Platonists, not only had 
Orpheus in great esteem, he being commonly 
called by. them o: GcoAoyoc, the theologer, but were 
also thought in great measure to have owed their 
theology and philosophy to him, as deriving the 
same from his principles and traditions. ‘This 
hath been already intimated, and might be further 
proved. Pythagoras, as we are informed:by Por- 
phyrius and Jamblichus,* learned something from 
all these four, from the Egyptians, from the Per- 
sian magi, from the Chaldeans, and from Or- 
MS. Coll. Caj, Pheus, or his followers. Accordingly, 
pated Syrianus makes “Opgicat Kat Tlvayopical 
aan dp yal, the Orphic and Pythagoric prin- 
‘Aristot. fol. cCiples to be one and the same.—And 
he as we understand from Suidas,” the 
same Syrianus wrote a book -entitled, Suudwvia 
‘Opdéwe, TIv8a-yopou ‘Kat IIAarwvoc, the Harmony of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato.—Proclus, be- . 
sides the place before cited, frequently insists 
upon this elsewhere, in his commetitary upon thé 
Timezus, ‘as p. 63. Ilufayopsov S$ Kat to Taic ‘Op¢r- 
kaic trecSar yevearoylac. "Avwev yap amd ric ’Opgrcitc 
a De Vita Pythag. cap. xxviii. p. 122. - 
b Voce xugave tom. ili. Lexic. p. 410. edit. Kusteri. 
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gwapaddcewc bia Mufaydpov xai sig “EXAnvac 1% mept Dewy 
ériornun mponrddev’ Itis Pythagorical to follow the 
Orphic genealogies. For from the Orphic tra- 
dition downward by Pythagoras was the know- 
ledge of the gods derived to the Greeks.—And 
that the Orphic philosophy did really agree and 
symbolize with that which afterward was called 
Pythagoric and Platonic, and was of the same 
strain with it, may be gathered from that of Plato 
in his Cratylus, where he speaks concerning the 
etvmology of the Greek word owya’ Soxover pévroe 
pot padtora SéoOat vi audi Opdéa rovro rd Svopma, 
we dixny didobane Tic Wuxiic, rovrov 82 repf{Borov a a 
Exev, Iva owSnrat, Secpornplov eixdva’ elvae ovy, rng Puyxiic 
TOUTO AUTO, EWC av Exriog ra opeAvpteva r0 owpa’ Orpheus 
and his followers seem to me to have given the 
best etymology of this word owya (from owZeo8a:) 
that the soul is here in a state of punishment, its 
body being a prison to it, wherein itis kept in 
custody till its debts or faults be expiated, and 
is therefore called cwua.—Now these three philo- 
sophies, the Platonic, Pythagoric, and Orphic, 
symbolizing so much together, it is probable, that 
as the Platonic and Pythagoric, so the Orphic 
likewise derived all their gods from one self-ex- 
istent Deity. | 

Which. may be further manifested from that 
epitome of the Orphic doctrine made long since 
by Timotheus the chronographer in his Cosmo- 
peeia, still extant in Cedrenus* and Eusebii Chro- 
nica, and imperfectly set down by Suidas (upon 
the word Orpheus) as his own, or without men- 
tioning the author's name: "EE apyne avedety On 





+ In Chronograph. fol. 46. 
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Ty KOaLLW 0 aifno, vo rou Oeov SnucoupynBeic” First of 
all, the ether was made by God, and after the 
ether a chaos; a dark and dreadful night then 
covering all under the whole ether. Snyatywv riv 
voxra mooreoebav, Orpheus hereby signifying (saith 
Timotheus) that night was senior to day, or that 
the world had a beginning ; Elpnxwe¢ év ri abrov ex- 
Géoe, axaradyrrdv tia Kal wavrwy tréiprarov Eival, TeoyE- 
véorepsdy re kal Onutouvpyov amdvtwy, Kal avrov rou alffpoc, 
Kat Tavre rov tr abroy rov aléoa’ He having declared 
also in his explication, that there was a certain 
jncomprehensible Being, which was the highest 
and oldest of all things, and the maker of every 
thing, even of: the ether itself, and all things 
under the ether. But the earth being then invi- 
sible by reason of the darkness, a light breaking 
out through the ether illuminated the whole crea- 
tion; this light being said by him to be that high- 
est of all beings, (before Pueneoned) which is 
called also counsel and life -—Taira ra tela dvdpara 
(to use Suidas’s words here) play Sbvauw amegy- 
varo, kal ty koaroc tov Snuovpyou wavrwy Oeov, rov mavra 
&x Tov pj Svrog mapayaydvroc ele rd ely These three 
names.in Orpheus (light, counsel and life) declar- 
ing one and the same force and power of the God, 
who is the maker of all, and who produceth all 
out of nothing into being, whether visible or in- 
visible.-—To conclude with Timotheus: ‘083 airiec 
"Oppeds dv ry abrov BIBAw ovvéragev, bru Sia THY ad’Tov 
TOLWY dvoudrwy plac Oedérynroc, ta wavra éytvero Kal avréc 
tort ra wévra® And the same Orpheus in his book 
declared, that all things were made by one God- 
head in three names, and that this God is all 
things. 

But that Orpheus asserted one supreme Deity, 
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as the original of all things, is unquestionably 
evident from the Orphic verses themselves; of 
which notwithstanding, before we mention any in 
way of proof, we shall premise this observation, 
or rather suspicion of our own, that there seem to 
be some Orphic verses supposititious, as well as 
there were Sibylline; they being counterfeited 
either by Christians or Jews. For we must freely 
profess, for our own part, that we cannot believe 
all that to be genuine, which is produced by an- 
cient fathers as Orphical ; that is, either to have 
been written by Orpheus himself, or else by Ono- 
macritus, or any other Pagan of that antiquity, 
according to the Orphic cabala or tradition. 

As, for example, this concerning Moses ;* 


"Dg Noyes dgraleer, due Upoyeric Bbrafey, 
"Ex SudSev yrapsaios Anon xard Sigrane Ceol 


Ut habet sermo antiquorum, ut ex-aqua-ortus descripsit, 
Accepta divinitus lege, quze duplicia preecepta continet. 
And this that is commonly understood of Abra- 


ham, 
Od nde yniv x56 180s Svaran, pesgowon npalvorra, 
Bi pai prcuvoysrne rig awoppak pudou dvaber 
Xardaley, ese yap Env do-rgoso wopeing. 


Non enim quispiam mortaliam videre posset eum, qui hominibus 
imperat, 
Nisi Unigenitus quidam profectus ab antiqua origine gentis 
@haldzorum ; sciebat enim astri cursum. 
The manifest forgery of which might make one 
suspect also some other passages, such as this 
concerning the Divine Logos ; 
Eic 8d Adyor Ppioy Bai ac, rov-re wporkdaus, 
10 vvon ngading voEpey xuTos. 
Wherefore it being not ingenuous to lay stress up- 


@ Apud Euseb. Preparat. Evangel. lib. xiij. cap. xii. p. 664, 665. 
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on that for the proof of any thing, which ourselves 
believe not to be sincere and genuine; we shall 
here cite no Orphic-verses for the acknowledg- 
ment of one supreme Deity, but only such as;we 
find attested in Pagan writings. As first of all 
that copy produced by Proclus upon the 


P. 95. 
Timeus : 


Tsien civ rai mwavtt Aude ardaw Evrog ETUYOn 
AlStgoe sdgeing 23° ovgaved ayaraty Sfoc, 

Miévrou +” drguykrou, yaing + ipixudiog sign, © 
"Quravig ve pabyac, xal velava tdptaga yalnc, 

Kal wera, xat wbvrog dwrsipsroc, dANa Te wars: 
Tlavrac +" aSdvaros paduaces Seol, 192 Oéasvas, : 
“Occa 8 inv ysyaiira, xa} Loregoy omsréo’ Esdagy, 
"Eyyivero: Znvdg 8° iv yarrigs ovppa orepunss. 


To this sense: Wherefore, together with the uni- 
verse, were made within Jupiter the height of 
the ethereal heaven, the breadth of the earth and 
sea, the great ocean, the profound Tartara, the 
rivers and fountains, and all the other things, all 
the immortal gods and goddesses. Whatsvever 
hath been, or shall be, was at once contained in 
the womb of Jupiter.— | 

Proclus understands this of the ideas of all 
things being in God, before the world was pro- 
duced, that is, in order of nature only, he suppos- 
ing them in time coeve. However, it is plain, 
that all things are said to be contained in the 
womb and fecundity of one self-originated Deity, 
not only all the other gods and goddesses, but 
every thing else whatsoever. 

Again Proclus, in. the same place, ushers in 
another copy of Orphic verses (which are also 
found in the writer De Mundo) after this manner : 
tov & “dew wAhone dy, did robrwy év iavry ra Oda Tepiel- 
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- Ange, we xal rovro évdecvbuevoc 5 Oeordyoc brfryaye' The 
demiurgus, or maker of the world, being full of 
ideas, did by these comprehend all things within 
himself, as that theologer also declareth in. these 
.. following verses : 


Zave menos ykvero, Zeug Uovarr dex unipavre® 

Zag KEDAARH, Zeue pabororas Arde 8° ix warra rituxras: 

Zee agony yhveTo, Ze ApeBporos i EmrAgro vipecn® 

Zee wuOpany yaing vanal ebparct aerrepierres: 

Zeic wre erdvrov Zev duapedrou mugoc opp’ 

Zag wivrou pila. Zeve nrsog n3s osanmne 

Zee Bacidrsig: Zabo abroc dwarven apysyivsbrog 

“Ev xgdtog, sie Aaluoy yivero, petyac agyic amdrran. 
Which likewise in plain prose is this :—-The high 
thundering Jove is both the first and the last; 
Jove is both the head and middle of all things ; 
all things were made out of Jupiter ; Jove is both 
a man and an immortal maid; Jove is the pro- 
fundity of the earth and starry heaven ; Jove is 
the breath of. all things; Jove is the force of the. 
untameable fire; Jove the bottom of. the sea; 
Jove is sun, moon, and stars; Jove is both the 
original and king of all things: there is one pow- 
er, and one God, and one great ruler over all.— 

Where though there be many strange expres- 

sions, yet this seems to be the strangest of them 
all, that Jupiter should be said to be both a man 
and an immortal maid. But this is nothing but 
a poetic description of appevomAvc, male and female 
together.—And it was a thing very familiar with 
all the mystical theologers amongst the Pagans, to 
call God dppeveMAvv, male and female together ;— 
they signifying thereby emphatically—the divine 
fecundity, or the generative and creative power 
of the Deity ;—that God was able from himself 
alone to produce all things. Thus Damascius, 
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the philosopher,* writing of this very Orphic theo- - 
logy, expounds it, docevoOnAuy avryy uxcoTnoaro, wp0¢ 
Evouciv THE TavTWY yEvUNTUKHC ovaiac’ the Orphic theo- 
‘logy calls the first principle hermaphroditic, or 
male and female together ; thereby denoting that 
essence, that is generative or productive of all 
things.— And that learned and pious Christian 
bishop, Synesius,itseems, thought the expression 
so harmless, that he scrupled not himself to make 


use of it, in those elegant and devout hymns of 
his to God Almighty : 


Eb warip, LUM kool pdrnp, — 
Lb 8" dpiny, Ed 88 Biirue, 


Tu Pater, Tu es Mater, 
Tu Mas, Tu Foemina. 


Besides these, there are also certain other Or- 
phic verses, scattered up and down in Proclus, 
but cited altogether in Eusebius. out of Porphy- 
rius, in which the whole world ts represented as 
one great animal, God being the soul thereof 


“Ev 32 déueac Baciasioy, dy Oo Tals wavra KUMASIT AE, 
Tip xat D8wp, xal pain, nal albiip, wt ve xa} hyuag: 
Kal Miric, wpartos yavétag, nal “Epoos qrodursgarng 
Tidvra yae iv petyddAw Znvog rads cojpears xeiras 
Tov Bros xepariy priv [8eiv, nal nara wreboowa, 
Oipavos alyrhass, ov xpicsas deci EOstgat 
“Acrgey pangucgion arspinadrése nectIorras, &c. 


Omnia regali sunt hzc in corpore clausa, 

- Ignis, et unda, et terra, zther cum nocte dieque ; 
(Consilium, primus genitor, cum numine amoris :) 
Juppiter immenso sub corpore cuncta coercet : 

En hujus caput eximium, vultusque decoros 
Undique resplendens coelum, cui pendula circum 
Aurea Ceesaries astrorum lumina fundit: 

Sunt oculi Phoebus, Phoeboque adversa recurrens 
Cynthia, &c, 


4 Vide Wolfiii Excerpta ex Damascio *t¢) wgsrev épxév in Anecdotis 
Greecis tom. iii. p. 254. 
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Where probably that one verse, 


Kal Mirsc, wearros yavivag, ral "Epwe qrokuTEcIric, 


though truly Orphical, and indeed divine, it (sig- 
nifying, that Mind and Love were the first beget- 
ters and original of all things) was notwithstand- 
ing clapped in unduly out of some other place. 
But from all these citations it plainly appears, that, 
according to the Orphic theology, though there 
were many gods and goddesses too admitted, yet . 
there was one original and king of them all, one 
supreme Deity acknowledged. We are not ig- 
norant, that some of the ancient and learned 
fathers,* conceiving it contradictious, for Orpheus 
at the same time to assert both many gods and 
one God, apprehended this to be a convenient 
salvo for this difficulty, to suppose, that Orpheus 
had by fits and turns been of different humours 
and persuasions; first a rank Polytheist, assert- 
- ing three hundred gods and more; ‘and then after- 
- wards a converted Monotheist, they being the ra- 
ther led into this opinion, by reason of certain 
counterfeit Orphic verses in Aristobulus, made 
probably by some ignorant Jew; wherein Orpheus 
is made to sing a palinodia or recantation, for his 
former error and Polytheism. But we must crave 
leave, with all due respect, to dissent from re- 
verend antiquity in this; it plainly appearing 
from that first Orphic excerption in Proclus, that 
Orpheus at the same time acknowledged both 
one unmade Deity (the original of all things) and 
many generated gods and goddesses, that were all 
contained in it. 

* Justin. Martyr in Cobortat. ad Greecos, p. 15. et Apol. ii. pro 


Christian. p. 104. Clemens Alexandr. in Protreptico, cap. vii. p. 63, 
et Cyrillus Alexandr. lib. i. advers. Julian. p.25. 
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Having now made it sufficiently evident fom 
such Orphic fragments, as have been acknow- 
ledged by Pagan writers, and by them cited out of - 
Orpheus’ s hymns and rhapsodies, that the opi- 
nion of monarchy, or one self-existent Deity, the 
original of all things, was an essential part of the 
- Orphic theology or cabala;: we shall here further 
observe, that besides this opinion of monarchy, 
(but consistently with the same) a trinity also of 
Divine hypostases subordinate was another part of 
this Orphic cabala. Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus, 
making an inquiry into Plato’s demiur- 
gus, or opifex of the world, gives us an ac- 
count, amongst other Platonists, of the doctrine of 
Amelius (who was contemporary with. Plotinus, 
and who is said to have taken notice of what St. 
John the evangelist had written concerning the La- 
gos, as agreeing with the Platonic and Pythagoric 
hypothesis’) after this manner: ’AuéAtog & rptrov 
Wout TOV Anutoveyov, cat Nove tptc, BaowArsic pec; Tov 
"Ovra, TOV "Exovra, TOV Opwvras Stagépovar O€ OVTOL, OTe 
o pey mowrog Nove ibaa: oTiv O EGTLV’ OOF Sevrepoe, € Earl pev 
0 Ev .auT@ yonToy, Ey et oe TO 700 avrov, Kal pereyet TayTwe 
Exelvou, Kat Oia TOUTO SevrEpoc" ‘O8 ToiTo¢, éort ‘pe TO &y 
aury, Kat ovTog vonrov’ (rac yep voue Tw sucuyouen vont 
o avroc éoriy) € ed Of TO ey T@ Seurépy" kat oa TO. ‘TewTov® 
dow yap qAEiw 7 n arooractc, TOCOUTW a) Eyov apopPorepov. 
This passage being very remarkable, we thought 
fit to set it down at large, and shall here translate 
it—Amelius makes a threefold demiurgus or opi- 
fex of the world, three minds and three kings ; 
him that is, him that hath, and him that beholds. 
Which three minds differ thus, in that the first ts 
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* Vide Euscb. Praparat. Evang. lib. xi. cap. xvill. xix. p.640. 
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essentially that, which he is (or all perfection::) 
the second is its own intelligible, but bath the 
first (as something distinct from it) and indeed 
partakes thereof, and therefore is second. The 
third is also that intelligible of its own, (for 
every mind is the same thing with its corres- 
pondent intelligible) but hath that which is in 
the second, and beholds the first. For how 
much soever every being departs from the first, so 
much the obscurer is it.—After which Proclus 
immed lately subjoins, rovrove ovy rouc rpElC yooue Kat 
Onurovpyouc viroriGerat, Kal rove Tapa TW TlAarwu, TOELC 
- Bacrréag, kat rove Tao. "Oper roeic, Pavnra, kal Ouvpavoy, 
cat Kpovov, kat d padtora wap avr Snptovpyoc o Pavne 
ésrtv’ Amelius therefore supposeth these three 
minds and demiurgic principles of his to be both 
the same with Plato’s three kings and: with Or- 
pheus’s trinity of Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus; 
but Phaues is supposed by him to be principally 
the demiurgus. Where though Proclus (who had 
some peculiar fancies and whimsies of his own, 
and was indeed a confounder of the Platonic the- 
ology, and a mingler of much unintelligible stuff 
with it) does himself assert a monad or unity, su- 
-perior to this whole trinity ; yet does he seem ne- 
vertheless rightly to contend against Amelius, that 
it was not the first hypostasis neither in the Pla- 
tonic nor Orphic trinity, that was chiefly and pro- 
perly the demiurgus or opifex of the world, but the 
second. And thus Proclus’s master Syrianus* 
had before determined, that in the Orphic theo- 
logy, the title of Opifex did properly belong to 
Orpheus’s zpwroyovoc Oedc, or first-begotten God, 
which was the same with Plato’s Nove or Divine — 


@ Comment. in Libr. aliquot Metaphys. Aristot. p. 33. 
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Entellect.—Agreeably whereunto Proclus’s con- 
clusion 18, rig Hey ovv oO Snuroupyoc éort Kat ore Nove 
Oetoc rnc éAne TOLNTEWC airwoc, eipnoOw Sid rovrwy" Kat orwe 
votre Oppiwe cat TAarwvoc, 6 avrog dvupverrat Snpuovpyes | 
Zevc, azo revrwy vreuvncOw’ Thus much may suffice 
to have declared, who is the demiurgus of the 
world, namely, thatitis the Divine Intellect, which 
is the proper and immediate cause of the whole 
creation; and that it is one and the same demiur- 
gical Jupiter, that is praised both by Orpheus and 
Plato.—Now, besides this, it is observable, that 
Damascius in his book zepi doywy,* or concerning 
the principles (not yet published) giving an ac- 
count of the Orphic theology, tells us, amongst 
‘other things, that Orpheus introduced spinogpov 
Ocov, a triform deity.—To all which may beadded 
what was. before cited out of Timotheus the chro- 
nographer, that God had three names light—coun- 
sel and life; and that all things were made by one 
Deity. under these three several names. Where 
Cedrenus, the preserver of that excellent frag- 

ment of antiquity, concludes in this manner: raira 
TyoBcoc ovveyparparo 0 0 Xpovoypapos, Aywv 7 tov Opdéa mp0 
T ovourey Kpovey glrovTa, Tpada OMOOUGLOY Snutoupynaat 
ra ravra’ ‘These things Timotheus the chronogra- 
pher wrote, affirming Orpheus, so long ago, to 
have declared, that all things were made by a 
coessential or consubstantial Trinity.— Which, 
though otherwise it might be looked upon suspi- 
clously, because that Timotheus was a Christian 
(especially in regard of that word opoovowv) yet by 
comparing it with what we have before alleged 
out of Pagan writers, it appears, that so far. as 


* Vide Wolfii Excerpta ex hoc Oper Damascii, §. xiii. in Anecdot. 
’ Grecis, tom. iri. p. 252, 253. 
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concerns an Orphic trinity, it was not altogether 
vainly written, or without ground by him. 

But we have not yet done with Orpheus and the 
Orphic theology, before we have made one fur- 
ther reflection upon it, so as to take notice of that 
strong and rank haut-goust, which was in it, of 
making God to beall. ‘As for example, if we may 
repeat the forecited passages, and put in the name 
of God, instead of Zevc, or Jupiter ; Awe radw evroc 
ervyOn, this universe, and all things belonging to 
it, were made within God.—Znvog & Evi yaorign 
ovppa meguxer, all things were contained together in 
the womb of God :—Zev¢ xepadn, Zeve pica, God is 
the head and middle of all things :—Zeve rv8unv 
yainc, &c. God is the basis of the earth and hea- 
ven; God is the depth of the sea; God is the 
breath of all (or the air that we breathe); God is 
the force of the untameable fire; God is sun, moon, 
and stars.— “Ev 88 Séuac BaciAuov, there is one kingly 
(or divine) body—and | 


_ Tavera ydg ty psydaw Znwe rads coats xsiras, 


for all these things lie in the great body of God. 
And thus was the Orphic theology before repre- 
sented also by Timotheus* the chronographer, &a 
rnc Osornroe ravra eyévero, Kat avroc tort wavra, all things 
were made by God, and himself is all things. 

But further to prove, that the ancient Greekish | 
Pagans were indeed of such a religious humour 
as this, to resolve all things into God, and to make 
God all, we shall here cite a remarkable testimony 
of Plutarch’s, out of his Defect of Oracles.: Sve 


, , ‘9 9 » , e- 4 , a 
Taong ‘YEvectwC alTiag EXOVENC, Ol pty opodpa waAaot 


_ ® Apud Cedren. et Malatam, in Histor. Chron. tom. i. p. 92. 
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im  Beodoryor Kal Wowral 7 Kpsirrowt powy Tov vouv® * 
P. 436. 
mpoatxey siAovro, rouro oy £0. Kowwoy myer 


youevor rast Toaypact, 
Zhe apyn, Lavo patooa, Arce 3° ix wavra widovrate 


Tac OF avaykatatc Kat guaixaic ovuK Ere mooonecar airiac® ob 
oe VEWTEPOL TOUTWY Kal puctkot 1 pOcayOpEVvopEvor rouvartiov- 
Exelvouc, THC KaAnG Kat Ociac anowAavybivrec apync, Ev -aw-- -- 
pace Kat waeot owpnatwy, mAnyaic re Kat peraBoAaic 
kat Koaosot tiWevrar ro auunav.. Whereas. there are 
two causes of all generation (the Divine and the. 
natural) the most ancient theologers .and_ poets. 
attended only to the more excellent of these 
two (the Divine cause). resolving .all things into 
God, and pronouncing this of them universally, 
that God was both the beginning and middle, 
and that all things were out of God. | Insomuch 
that these had no regard at all to the other natural 
and necessary causes of things. But.on the con- 
trary their juniors, who were called Physici (or 
naturalists) straying from this most excellent and 
Divine principle, - placed all in bodies, their pas- 
sions, collisions, mutations and commixtures to- 
gether—Where by the most ancient theologers 
and poets, Plutarch plainly meant Orpheus and 
his followers, it being an Orphic verse that is 
here cited by him, whereby he gives also an ac- 
knowledgment of their antiquity. But by their: 
juniors, who are called Physici, he could under- 
_ stand no other than those first Ionic philosophers, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hippo, and the rest,. 
whom those degenerate Italics afterward followed, 
atomizing atheistically, Leucippus, Democritus, 
and Epicurus. So that here we have another 
confirmation also of what was before asserted by 
us, that the Ionic philosophers after Thales, and 
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before Anaxagoras, were generally atheistical. 
And indeed from them the word gvouxol, or Natu- 
ralists, came to be often used as synonymous with 
a6eor, or Atheists. Now these two are here con- 
-demned by Plutarch for two contrary extremes ; 
the one, who resolved all into natural and neces- 
sary causes, that is, into matter, motion, and 
qualities of bodies, leaving out the Divine Cause, 
as guilty of Atheism; the other, who altogether 
neglecting the natural and necessary causes of 
things, resolved all into the Divine Cause, as it were 
swallowing up all into God, as guilty of a kind of 
fanaticism. And thus we see plainly, that this was 
one grand arcanum of the Orphic cabala, and the 
ancient Greekish theology, that God 1s all things. — 
Some fanatics of Jatter times* have made God 
to be all, in a gross sense, so as to take away all 
real distinction betwixt God and the creature, 
and indeed to allow no other being besides God ; 
they supposing the substance of every thing, and 
even of all manimate bodies, to be the very sub- 
stance of God himself, and all the variety of 
things, that is in the world, to be nothing but 
God under several forms, appearances and dis- 
guises. The Stoics anciently made God to be | 
all, and all to be God, in somewhat a different 
way ; they conceiving God properly to be the ac- 
tive principle of the whole corporeal universe, 
which yet (because they admitted of no incor- 
poreal substance) they supposed, together with 
the passive or the matter, to make up but one 
and the same complete substance. And others, 
who acknowledged God to be an incorporeal sub- 
"Rob. Fludd, M.D. in the Preface to his Philosophia Mosaica; and 
Jaeob Behmen. -— 
VOL. II. a: a 
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stance, distinct from the matter, have notwith- 
standing made all to be God also, in a certain 
‘sense ; they supposing God to be nothing but a 
soul of the world, which, together with the mat- 
ter, made up all into one entire Divine animal. 
Now the Orphic theologers cannot be charged 
with making God all, in that first and grossly 
fanatic sense; as if they took away all real dis- 
‘tinction betwixt God and the creature, they so 
asserting God to be all, as that notwithstanding 
they allowed other things to have distinct beings 
‘of their own. Thus much appearing from that 
riddle, which in the Orphic verses was proposed 
by the maker of the world to Night; 

ee 12] nie 3 os fy th 78 ware Iovas, nal xe ixaoron 5 
How can all things be one, and yet every thing 
have a distinct being of its own ?—Where’Ev re ra 
‘wavra, all things one, or one all things—seems to be 
the supreme Deity, or Divine Intellect, as Proclus 
also interprets it, ra SAa mepeéxwv 6 Zede wal wavra 
HOvadciKwe Kat ok gale kara Trovroue Xonopove, pera THC vucroc 
‘Sglornar, kat Tavra ta tyxdopua Dewy, xat rac poloac.rov wav 
‘réc¢’_ Jupiter, who containeth the universe, and all 
things within himself, unitively and intellectually, 
‘according to these Orphic oracles, gives a pdr- 
ticular subsistence of their own also to all the 
mundane gods, and other parts. of the universe.— 
And this is ywer easrov, in that fore-cited Orphic 
verse, Every thing apart by itself—the whole pro- 
‘duced or created universe, with all its variety of 
things in it; which yet are Orphically said to be 
God also in a certain other sense, that.shall be 
declared afterward. Nor can the Orphic theolo- 
gers be charged with making God all in the'se- 
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- cond Stoical sense, as if they denied all incor- 
‘poreal substance, they plainly asserting, as Da- 
‘ mascius and ethers particularly note, Asdv acwparoy, 
an incorporeal Deity.—But as for the third way, . 
“itis.very true, that the Orphic theologers did 
- frequently cali the world, the body of God, and its’ 
several parts his members, making the whole uni- 
verse to be one Divine animal; notwithstanding 
which, they supposed not this animated world to 
-be the first and highest God, but either Setrepov 
_ Gov, as the Hermaic or Trismegistic writers call 
it, the second God—or else, as INumenius and 
others of the Piatonists speak, rplrov Geov, the third 
‘God ;—the soul thereof being as well in the Orphic 
- 'as.it-was in the Pythagoric and Platonic trinity, 
bat the third hypostasis; they supposing two other 
. Divine hypostases superior thereunto, which were — 
-perfectly secrete from matter. Wherefore, as to 
‘the-supreme Deity, these Orphic theologers made 
‘him to be all things, chiefly upon the two follow- 
“ing accounts: first, because all things coming © 
from God, they inferred, that therefore they were 
all contained in him, and consequently were in a 


. -eertain sénse himself; thus much being declared — 


in these Orphic verses cited oy Proclus * and | 

_ others, 
| Tdvra rah xgi-Lac, alse ghee ig xorvynlide 

MédAzy dae xgading wpopigeix, warilionsrda pilay. 


“Which Apuleius ° thus renders, | 


Namaue sing ieealtanis dulces in luminis oras 
Cuncta tulit, sacro versans sub pectore curas. 


The sense whereof i is plainly this: That God at 


= Comment. in Timzum Platon, lib. ii. pe 95. 7 | 
.» Libro de Mundo, p.25. 


«He 
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first hiding or occultly containing all things within 
himself, did from thence display them, and bring 
_ them forth into hght, or distinct beings of their 
own, and so make the world.—The second is, 
because the world produced by God, and really 
existing without him, is not therefore quite cut 
off from him, nor subsists alone by itself as a 
dead thing, but-is still livingly united to him, 
essentially dependent on him, always supported 
and upheld, quickened and enlivened, acted and 
pervaded by him; according to that Orphic pas- 
sage,* "Ev 3 avraic avroc meoviscerar, God, passes 
through and intimately pervades all things. | 
Now it is very true, that some Christian theo- 
logers also have made God to be all, according to 
these latter senses; as when they affirm the whole 
world to be nothing else but Deum explicatum, 
God expanded or unfolded—and when they call 
the creatures, as St. Jerome and others often do, 
‘radios Deitatis, the rays of the Deity.—Nay, the 
Scripture itself may seem to give some counte- 
nance also hereunto, when it tells us, that “of 
Col. i.16. him, and through him, and to him are all 
things;” which in the Orphic theology was thus 
expressed ; God is the beginning,’and middle, 
and end of all things ; that év avrq éxricOn ra mavra, 
all things were made in him, as in the Orphic 
verses, —Atoc evrog trvyOn; that ra wavra ev avr@ 
Col i.17.  suvéornxe, ‘all things consist in him;” that, 
“in him we live, and move, and have our being;” 
that God doth Zworotiy wavra, “ quicken 
all oar ¢ and that he ought to be 


1 Tim. vi. 13. 


2 Apud Justin. Martyr. in Cobortat. ad Gentes, et in Apo li. et 
apud Clement, Alexandrin. Euseb. &c. | 
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made zavra tv raow, “all in all;” which 
supposeth him in some sense to be so. 
Notwithstanding which, thisisa very ticklish point, 
and easily liable to mistake and abuse: and, as 
we conceive it was the mistake and abuse of this 
one thing, which ‘was the chief ground and ori- 
ginal of the both seeming and real Polytheism, 
not only of the Greekish and European, but also 
of the Egyptian and other Pagans, as will be 
more particularly declared afterwards ; they con- 
cluding, that because God was all things, and 
consequently all things God, that therefore God 
ought to be worshipped in all things, that is, in 
all the several parts of the world, and things of 
nature, but especially in those animated intellec- 
tual beings, which are superior to men. Con- 
sentaneously whereunto, they did both @codroyev. 
dxavra, theologize or deify all things—looking 
upon every thing as having vacpgucxdy 1, some- 
thing supernatural—or a kind of divinity in it ; 
and also bestow several names upon God, ac- 
cording to all the several parts of the world, and 
things of nature, calling him in the starry heaven 
and ether, Jupiter; in the air, Juno; in the 
winds, Aiolus; in thesea, Neptune; in the earth 
and subterraneous parts, Pluto; in learning, know- 
ledge and invention, Minerva and the Muses; in 
war, Mars; m pleasure, Venus; in corn, Ceres; in 
wine, Bacckus ; and the like. 

However, it is unquestionably evidext fom 
hence, that Orpheus with his followers, that is, 
the generality of the Greekish Pagans, acknow- 
ledged one universal and all-comprehending Deity, 
one that was all; consequently could not admit 
of many self-existent and independent deities, 


1 Cor. xv. 28. 
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Xvii1. Having treated largely eoneerning thé -: 
two most eminent Pelytheists amongst the an- 
cient Pagans, Zoroaster and.Orpheus, and clear- 
_ ly preved, that they asserted one supreme Deity 3 
we shall m the next place observe, that the 
Egyptians themselves.also, notwithstanding. their 
multifarious Polytheism and idolatry, :had an ac- 
knowledgment amongst them of one supreme and: - 
-wniversal Numen. . _ 

There hath been some eanieoueees amongst: : 
learned men, whether Polytheism. and idalatry: 
had their first rise from the Egyptians, or. the 
Chaldeans, because the Pagan. writers: for the: 
Inost part give the precedency here to the Egyp- 
Dea Syn, tans; Lucian himself, whe was by birth: 

‘om ie oper, @ SyFian, and .a diligent. inquirer ihte: 
p. 656, 657.) the antiquities of his own country, af 
firming that the Syrians and Assyrians received 
their religion and gods first frem the Egyptians: 
. gnd_ before Lucian, Herodotus,* the father of. 

history, reporting likewise, that the Egyptians. 
were the first that erected temples and statues to: 
the gods. But whether the Egyptians or Chal-: 
deans were the first Polytheists and idolaters,. 
there is no question ta be made, but ‘that the 
Greeks and Europeans. generally derived their: 
Polytheism and idolatry from the Egyptians. He-. 
redotus affirms in one place,’ that the Greeks re~ 
ceived their twelve gods from thence ;. and in an~ 
other,° that cxdov xat wavra ra dvduara tov Gesy 2 
Alybrroy 2Apdubev cig riv “EAM48a, almost allthe names. 
of the gods came first out of “ee into Greece.—° 
: 8 Libel, cap. iv. p. 90. ) 

6 Thid. et lib. iv. cap. 1: p. 108. | 
‘© Lib. iv. cap. Lp. 108. 
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_ In what sense this might be true of Zeve itself, 
though the word be originally Greekish, shall be . 

_ declared afterwards : but it is probable, that He- . 
reodotus had here a farther meaning, that the 
very names of many of the Greekish gods were 
originally Egyptian. In order to the confirma- 
tion of which, we shall here propound a conjec- 
ture concerning one of them, viz. ‘AOnva, called 
otherwise by the Greeks Pallas, and by the Latins 
Minerva. For, first, the Greek etymologies of this 
word seem to be all of them either trifling and fri- 
velous, or violent and forced. Plato in his Cra- 
tylus* having observed, that according to the an- 
cient allegorical interpreters of Homer, ’A®nva was 
nothing else but vovc, or Sdvom, mind or under- 
standing, personated and. deified, conceived, that 
the first imposers of that name, intending to sig- 
pify thereby Divine wisdom, called it ’A@yva, as 
O00 vonow, the understanding of God, or the know- 
ledge of Divine things—as if the word had been. 
at first Ocoven, and thence afterward transformed 
into’ A0nva.—But being not fully satisfied himself 
with this etymology, he afterward attempts ano- 
ther, deriving the word from: vonoe tv ro 708, 
knowledge concerning manners, or practical. 
knowledge—as if it had been at first "HOoven, and 
from thence changed into "A@nva.—Others of the 
Greeks have deduced this word ard rov aOpeiv, be- 
cause it is the property of wisdom, to-eollect all . 
into One, supposing that it was at first ‘Adpnva. 
Others would fetch it from @nAve and alpha pri- 
vative, because Minerva; or wisdom, though she 
be a goddess, yet hath nothing of feminine imper- 
fection in her. Others again would ctymologize Ity. 


* P. 967. 
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Gro Tov py weduxévar OnvecPa cat vrordrreoDa rHY apETHY, 
because virtue or wisdom is of such a noble and © 
generous temper, as that it scorns to subject itself 
toany base and unworthy servitude. Lastly, others: 
would derive it, awo rov aiSépoc, afirming it to have 
been at first Aifepoveia.* From all which uncer- 
tainty of the Greeks concerning the etymon of this 
word ’A@nva, and from the frivolousness or forced- 
ness of these conjectures, we may rather conclude 
that it was not originally Greekish, but exotical, 
and probably, according to Herodotus, Egyptian. 
Wherefore let us try, whether or no we can find 
any Egyptian word, from whence this *A@nva 
might bederived. Platoin his Timeus,’ making 
mention of Sais, a city 1n Egypt, where Solon 
sometimes sojourned, tells us, of 74¢ wédewe Oedc 
doxnyse éoriv, Alyumrioti piv rotvoua Nni@, “EXAnuori 82, 
e-6 txelywr Adyos, ’A9uva, that the president or tutelar 
God of that city was called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage Neith, but in the Greeks, as the same 
Egyptians affirm, ’A@:vz.—Now, why might not 
this very Egyptian word [Neith, ty an easy inver- 
sion, have been at first turned into Thien, or Onv, 
(men commonly. pronouncing exotic words ill- 
favouredly) and then by additional alphas at the 
beginning and end, transformed into ’A@nva? This 
seems much more probable than either Plato’s 
@zoven, Or H@oven, or any other of those Greek 
etymologies beforementioned. And as the Greeks 
thus derived the names of many of their gods from 
the Egyptians, so do the Latins seem to have 
done the like, from this one instance of the word 


: “Vide Phornut. in Libro de Natur. Deor. Cap. xx. p, 185. inter 
Seripter. Mytholog. 4 Tho. Gale editos. 
©P 524, Oper. 
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Neptune; which though Varro* would deduce a 
nubendo, as if it had been Nuptunus, because the 
sea covers and hides the land, and Scaliger with 
others, axo rov virrev, from washing—this being 
the chief use of water; yet as the learned Bo- 
_chart” hath observed, it mzy with greater probabi- 
lity be derived from the Eg7ptian ‘word Nephthus, 
Plutarch telling us,° dre NépOuv xarovor rig yng Ta 
Zoxara nat wrpdpia «xa? Yabovra ric YaXacons, that the 
Egyptians called the maritime parts of land, or 
such as border upon the sea, Nephthus.— Which 
conjecture may be further confirmed from what 
the same Plutarch elsewhere’ writes, that as Isis 
was the wife of Osiris, so the wife of Typhon was 
called Nephthus. From whence one might col- 
lect, that as Isis was taken sometimes for the earth, 
or the goddess presiding over it, so Nephthus was 
the goddess of the sea. To which may be far- 
ther added out of the same writer, that Nephthus 
was sometimes called by the Egyptians ’Agpodirn, 
or Venus, probably because Venus is said to have 
_Yisen out of the sea. But whatever may be 
thought of these ety mological-conjectures, certain 
it is, that no nation in the world was ever accounted 
by the Pagans more devout, religious and super- 
stitious, than the Egyptians, and consequently 
none was more polytheistical and idolatrous. Iso- 
crates, in his praise of Busiris, gives them a high 
encomium for their sanctity; and Herodotus* af- 
firmeth of them, that they were @:ocBéec reprcowe 
£0vre¢ padtora Tavrwyv avOowrwy, exceedingly more 

* Vide Vossium de Origine et Progressu Idololatriz, lib. ii. cap, 
Axxvii. p. 259. © 

> In Phaleg. lib. i. cap. ii. p.9, 10. et lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 283, 


© De Iside et Osiride, p. 366. 4 Ibid. p. 355. | 
* Lib. ii. cap. xxxvii. p. 102. 
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religious and more devout worshippers of the 
Deity than all other mortals.—Wherefore they 
Euseb.Pr, Were highly celebrated by Apollo's ora- 
Ev.Lix.ex cle, (recorded by Porphyrius). and pre 
ferred before all other nations for teach- 
ing rightly aimeivny odév paxcowv, that hard and dif- 
ficult way, that leadeth to God and happiness.— 
But in the Scripture,* Egypt is famous for her 
idols, and fot her spiritaal whoredome and forni- 
_ €ations; to denete the uncleanness whereof she 


' ¥$- Sometimes joined with Sodom. For the Egyp- 


tians, besides all those other gods, that were 
worshipped by the Greeks and other barbarians ; 
besides the stars, demons and heroes; and. those 
artificial gods, which they boasted so much of 
their power of making, viz. animated statues; 
and this peculiar intoxication of their own, which 
rendered them infamous and ridiculous even. 
amongst all the other Pagans, that they worship- 
ped brute animals also, in one sense or other ; 


. Quis nescit, Volusi Bithyrice, qualia demens 
Jay. Sat. 13. /Egyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 
aie '- Pars beec, ia pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin. 
Concerning which Origen against Celsus thus 
Lib. iii. p-121. writeth ; Tap ol¢ mooowvTe pév EoTt Aapmroa 
ee hia Tepeva, Kat édou, Kat moomvAatwy peyeOn TE 
gen’s, but Kat t KaAAN kat vEw Bavpacror, Kat oKnvat méorg, 
Celsus's. } 0 BS 
UTEpn Pavol, Kat lpnoxeiat pada sadalovec 
Kat pvornpuiridec’ aon O& ElovovTL, Kal evdaripy YEvouEVG!, 
Oraipetrat MpoaKUVOUpEVOS aidovgos, 4 7 wtOnxoc, 7 KpoxodeA0oc, 
PA Toayoc, i xuwv’ To him, that cometh to be a 
spectator of the Egyptian worship, there first 


offer nemmecrves to his view most splendid and’ 


2 Revelat. xn.-8, 
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stately temples, snmptuously adorned together 
with solemn groves, and many pompous rites 
and mystical céremonies; but as soon as he 
enters In, he perceives, that it was either a cat, 
of an ape, a crocodile, ora goat, or a dog, that 
was the object of this religious worship.— 

But notwithstanding this multifarious Poly- ~ 
theism and idolatry of these Egyptians, that they 
did nevertheless acknowledge one supreme and 
universal Numen, may first be probably collected 
from that fame, which they had anciently over: 
the whole world for their wisdom. The Egyp- - 
tians are called by the Elei im Herodotus,* 
cépuraro: avOpérwr, the wisest of men :—and it is a 
commendation, that is given to one ° in the same 
writer, that he excelled the Egyptians in wisdom, 
who excelled atl other mortals. Thus it is set 
down in the Scripture for Moses’s encomium, 
that he was “ learned in all the wisdom of the’ 
Egyptians ;”* and the transcendency of Solomon’s 
‘wisdom is likewise thus expressed by the writer of 
the Book of Kings,* that it excelled “ the wisdom | 
of all the children of the east country, and all 
the wisdom of Egypt.” Where by the children 
of the east are chiefly meant the Persian magi, 
‘and the Chaldeans; and there seems to be a — 
climax here, that Solomon’s wisdom did not only 
excel the wisdom of the magi, and of the Chal- 
deans, but also that of the Egyptians themselves. 
From. whence it appears, that in Solomon’s time 
Egypt was the chief school of literature in the 
whole world, and that the Greeks were then but- 

* Lib. ii. cap. clx. p. 151. : 


. > Ramsinitus, king of Egypt. Herod. lib. fi. cap. xxi. p. 135. 
© Acts vii. 22, 4 1 Kings iv, 29. 
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little or not at all taken notice of, nor had any 
considerable fame for learning. For which cause, 
we can by no means give credit to that of Philo, 
in the life of Moses,* that besides the Egyptian - 
priests, learned men were sent for by Pharaoh's 
daughter cut of Greece to instruct Moses. 
Whereas it is manifest from the Greekish monu- 
ments themseives, that for many ages after Solo- 
mon’s time, the most famous of the Greeks tra- 
velled into Egypt to receive culture and literature, — 
as Lycurgus, Solon, Thales, and many others, © 
amongst whom were Pythagoras and Plato. 
Concerning the former of which Isocrates writes,” 
that coming into Egypt, and being there instructed - 
_by the priests, he was the first that brought phi- -- 
losophy into Greece; and the latter of them is: 
perstringed by Xenophon,‘ because Aly&rrov npaaFy 
Kal Tie TlvSaydpou TEpATWOOUC ‘gopiac, not contented . 
with that simple philosophy of Socrates (which | 
was little else besides morality) he was in love 
with Egypt, and that monstrous wisdom of Py- 
thagoras.—Now, as:it is not probable, that the 
Egyptians, who were so famous for wisdom and 
learning, should be ignorant of one supreme 
Deity, so is it no small argument to the contrary, . 
that they were had in so great esteem by those. 
two, divine philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato. 
We grant, indeed, that after the Greeks began to. 
flourish in all manner of literature, the fame of 
the Egyptians was not only much eclipsed (so 
that we hear no more of Greeks travelling into 
Egypt upon the former account), but also that: 
| '® Lib. & p. 605. b In Encomio Busiridis, p. 450. 


_ © In fragmento Epistole ad ischinem, apud Euseb. Freeper, . 
Evangel, lib. xiv. cap. xii. p. 745. 
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their ardour towards the liberal sciences did by 
degrees languish and abate; so that Strabo® in 
his time could find little more in Egypt besides 
. the empty houses and palaces, in which priests, 
formerly famous for astronomy and philosophy, 
had dwelt. Nevertheless, their arcane theology 
remained more or less amongst them unextinct 
to the last, as appears from what Origen, Por- 
phyrius, and Jamblichus have written concerning 
them. 

The learning of the Egyptians was either his- 
torical, or philosophical, or theological. First 
the Egyptians were famous for their historic 
learning and knowledge ‘of antiquity, they being 
confessed in Plato ° to have had so much ancienter 
records.of time than the Greeks, that the Greeks 
were but children or infants compared with them. 
They pretended toa continued and uninterrupted 
series of history from the beginning of the world 
downward, and therefore seem to have had the 
clearest and strongest persuasions of the Cosmo- 
gonia. Indeed, it cannot be denied, but that this 
tradition of the world’s beginning was at first in 
@ manner universal among all nations. For con- 
cerning the Greeks and Persians we have already 
manifested the same; and as Sanchoniathon tes- 
tifieth the like concerning the Pheenicians, so 
does ‘Strabo likewise of the Indian 
Brachmans, affirming, that they did 
agree with the Greeks in many things, and par- 
ticularly in this, Sri yevnroc 6 Kdopog Kat pBapric, that 
the world was both made and should be de- 
stroyed.—And though Diodorus * affirm the con- 


® Lib. xvii. p. 764. ’ - > In Time. p. 524. 
Tot : Lib. il. p- 83. edit. Hanov. 1604. 7 


L. xv. 715. 
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trary of the Chaldeans, yet we ought ia réasor to 
‘ ¥useb: Chron, assent rather to Berosus, * in. respect of 
eee his greater antiquity, who represents the 


_. sense of the ancient Chaldeans after this manner : 


yevioSa ypivov tv. rd wav oxéroc cat SSwop— roy 8 
- Bijdov, dv. Ala peBeppnvabover, péoov raudvra +O oxdroc, 
 xwploa -yiiv nat odpavov am’ addiprwe, cat Sara&at rov 
.xSapov—arroreAésar 6: -rov ByAov Kat dorea Kat TAov' wat 
_ seAnuny nal :redve wéivre wAavfrac’. That there was a 
time, when all was darkness and water, but Bell 
(who is interpreted Jupiter) cutting the darkness 
.in the. middle, separated the earth and: heaven 
from one another, and so framed the world ; this 
. Bell also producing the stars, the sun, and the 
-moon, and the five planets— From which testi- 
-mony of Berosus, according to the version: of 
. Alexander Polyhistor, by the way it appears also, 
, that the ancient Chaldeans acknowledged one 
- supreme Deity, the maker of the whole world, as 
‘they are also celebrated for this in that oracle of 
- Apollo, which is cited out of a Ponpheres by Euse- 
dius, 


Bah oe —_ “Motive Xardsaios coplnv Adyoy, nd” ap’ ‘ERgaios, 
: Bere Megan haneers owBag ipecra Oscy ara. 


Cc. X. 


- Where the Chaldeans are joined with the He- 
brews, as worshipping likewise ina holy manner 
one self-existent Deity. Wherefore, if. Diodorus 
were not altogether mistaken, it must be con- 
- cluded, that in the latter times, the Chaldeans 
(then perhaps receiving the doctrine of Aristotle) 
did -desert and abandon the tradition of their 
-.ancestors concerning the Cosmogonia. But the 
Egyptians, however they attributed more antiquity 


* Apud Georg. Syncell. in Chronico, p. 29, 
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to the world than they oaght, yet seem to have 
had a constant persuasion of the beginning of it, 
and the firmest of all other nations: they (as 
Kircher tells us *) therefore picturing Horus, or 
the world, as a young man beardless, not only 
te signify its constant youthful and flourishing 
vigour, but also the youngness and newness of 
+s duration. Neither ought it to -be suspected, 
that though the Egyptians held the world to have 
had a beginning, yet they conceived it to be made 
by chance without a God, as Anaximander, De- 
mocritus, and Epicurus afterward did; the con- 
trary thereunto being so confessed a thing, that 
_ Simplicius, a zealous contender for the world’s 
eternity, affirms the Mosaic history of its creation 
by God to have been nothing else but pé00 Aiyérrio, 
Egyptian fables.—The place is so considerable, 
that I shall here set it down in the author’s own 
'Janguage: El & rév rap lovdalwy vonoSérny simpl. in A- 
Evdelxvurat Aéyovra, tv apxy érolnoey 6 Sede Tov ee ries 
ovpavoy kal Thy ynv' 7 O82 yi fw adparoc cat col. 1. 
axaracxebacrog’ Kai oxdrocg érdvw cig aBicoov, xal. revue 
Seov dregplpero txdvw rov tearoc. elra worhoavrog avrov rb 
gee, cat Siaxwoloavrog ava ptoov rov gwroc kai ava ploov 
tov oxdrove, exhyaye, wal ixadecev 6 Sede rd gwe nutoar, 
xai 7d oxdérog vixra’ wat dybvero iowépa wal tyivero rowt 
, suéoa pla’ el ovv rabryy rou xpdvou voutZe yévecwy THY awd 
xpévov, évvoetrw dre pubun tic deriv 7 wapddoaie, kal amd 
pbSwv Alyurriwy silxvonivn. If Grammaticus here 
mean the lawgiver of the Jews, writing thus, [In 
the beginning God made heaven and earth, and 
the earth was invisible and unadorned, and dark- 
ness was upon the deep, and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the water ;] and then afterward when 
- * In Ocdipo Merete: 
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he had made light, and separated the light from. 
the darkness, adding, [And God called the light 
day, and the darkness night, and the evening and 
the morning were the first day :] I say, if Gram- 
maticus think this to have been the first gene- 
ration and beginning of time; I would have 
him ‘to know, that all this is but a fabulous 
tradition, and wholly drawn from Egyptian fa- 
bles.— _ : 
As for the philosophy of the Egyptians, that 
besides their physiology, and the pure and mixed 
mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, and astro- 
nomy), they had another higher kind of philoso- 
phy also concerning incorporeal substances, ap- 
pears from hence, because they were the. first — 
assertors of the immortality of souls, their pre- 
existence and transmigration, from whence their 
incorporeity is necessarily inferred. Thus He- 
rodotus: mp@ra révde rév Adyou Alybwriol 
clot of cimdévrec, we avOpwmou Yuyxy aPavarde iore 
TOV owpatoc Oe KarapOlvovroc, é¢ GAAo Gwov aist yuvdmevoy 
todvera, &c. The Egyptians were the first as- 
sertors of the soul’s immortality, and of its trans- 
migration, after the death and corruption of this 
body, into the bodies of other animals succes- 
sively, viz. until it have run round through the 
whole circuit of terrestrial, marine, and volatile 
animals, after which, they say, it is to return 
again into a human body; they supposing this 
revolution or apocatastasis of souls to be made. 
in no less space than that of three thousand 
years.—But whether Herodotus were rightly 
catechised and instructed in the Egyptian doc- 
trine as to this particular or no, may very well 
be questioned ; because the Pythagoreans, whom 
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he there tacitly reprehends for arrogating the first 
invention of this to themselves, when they had 
borrowed it from the Egyptians, did represent it 
otherwise; namely, that the descent of human 
souls into these earthy bodies was first in way of 
punishment, and that their sinking lower after- 
- ward into the bodies of brutes, was only to some 
afurther punishment for their future degeneracy; 
but the virtuous and pious souls should after this 
life enjoy a state of happiness in celestial or spi- 
‘ritual bodies. And the Egyptian doctrine is re- 
presented after the same manner by Porphyrius 

‘in Stobeeus, * as also in the Hermetic or Trisme- 
gistic writings. Moreover, Chalcidius reports, 
that Hermes Trismegist, when he was about to 
‘die, made an oration to this purpose: That he 
' had-here lived in this earthly body but an exile 

-and stranger, and was now returning home to his 

.own country ; so that his death ought not to be 

-lamented, this life being rather to be accounted 
death.— Which persuasion the Indian Brachmans 
also were embued withal, whether they received 
it from the Egyptians (as they did some other 
things) or no; rdv piv tvSdd_ Blov, de &v axpiy cvoptvwv 
eva, rov 8? Sdvaroyv yéveow tic rov Svrwc PBlov, that 

-this life here is but the life of embryo’s, and that 

death [to good men] is a generation or birth into 
-. true life—And this' may the better be gtabo, ixv. 

._ believed to have been the Egyptian doc- ?-7'- 

. trine, because Diodorus himself hath some pas- 
sages sounding that way ; as that the Egyptians 
lamented not the death -of good men, but.ap- 
- plauded their happiness, d¢ rdv aléva StarpiBev péd- 


* Eclog. Phys, lib. ii. cap. vii. p. 200, 
VOL, II. I | 
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Novted Pr Sov jierd tov edocBiv, a8: being to live ever 
‘ih the other world with the pious. —How- 
Donicilia Vi- ever, it being certain from this Egyptian 
actress ,, doctrine of pre-existence and transmi- 
| "gration, that the Egyptians did assert — 
the soul’s incorporeity, it. cannot reasonably be 
doubted, but that they acknowledged also ah 
incorporeal Deity. . The objection against which, 
from what Porphyrius writeth concerning Che- 
remon, will be answered afterward. 
We come in the last place to the theology of 
the Egyptians. Now it is certain, that the 
Egyptians besides their vulgar and fabulous théo- 
logy (which is for the most part that: which’ Dio-. 
dorus Siculus* describes) had another éwéginrde 
Scodoyla, arcane and recondite theology—that was 
concealed from the vulgar, ‘and communicated 
only to the kings, and stich priests and others, as 
were thought capable thereof; these two theolo- 
gies: of theirs differing, as Aristotle’s Exoterics 
and Acroaniatics. Thus much is plainly declared 
by Origen, whose very name was Egyptian, it 
' bein’ interpreted Horo-genitus (which Horus was 
an Egyptian Ged), upon occasion of 
Celsus’s ‘boasting that he thoroughly 
utiderstood all that belonged to Christianity: 
« Celsus (saith he) seemeth here to me to do jast 
as-if'a man travelling into Egypt, where the wise 
men of the Egyptians, according to their countiy- 
learning, philosophize much about those things, 
that are accounted by them Divine, whilst the 
idiots inthe mean time hearing onl ly certain fables, 
which they know not the meaning of, are very 
much pleased therewith : Celsus, I say, doth as 
) ® Lib. i. p. 38. 
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if such a sojourner in Egypt, who had conversed 
only with those idiots, and not been at all in-. 
stracted by any of the priests in their arcane and 
recondite mysteries, should boast, that he knew 
all that-belonged to the Egyptian. theology.”. 
Where the same Origen also adds, that this was 
not a thing proper neither to the Egyptians only 
to have such an arcane and true theology, distinct 
from their vulgar and fabulous one, but common 
with them .to the Persians; Syrians, and other 
Barbarian Pagans; & 82 elwov wept Atyurriwy copwy TE 
kat iSiwrev Suvarby etireiy wad wep Tepowr, &cC. What 
we have now affirmed (saith he) concerning ‘the 
difference betwixt the wise men and the idiats 
amongst the Egyptians, the same may be said 
also of the Persians, amongst whom the religious 
rites are performed rationally by those, that are 
ingenious, whilst the superficial vulgar look no 
further in the observation of them, than the ex- 
ternal symbol or ceremony. And the same is 
true likewise concerning the Syrians and Indians, 
and all those other nations, who have, besides 
their religious fables, a learning and doctrine.— 
Neither can it be dissembled, that Origen in this 
place plainly intimates the same also concerning 
Christianity itself; namely, that besides the out- 
side'and exterior cortex of it (in which notwith- 
standing there is nothing fabulous) communicated 
to all, there was a more arcane and -recondite 
doctrine belonging thereunto, which all were not 
alike capable of; he elsewhere observing this to- 
be that wisdom, that St. Paul spake amongst the 
perfect. From whence he concludes, that Celsus 
vainly boasted, wdvra yap olda, for I know all things 
belonging to Christianity—when he was ac- 
7 - 12 
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quainted only with the exterior surface of it. 
But concerning the Egyptians,. this was 4 thing 
most notérious and observed by sundry other 
Writers; as, for example, Clemens of Alexandria, 
aman also well acquainted with the affairs of 
Siroucink Egypt; Aiybrriot ov roic émiruxovet Ta Tapa 
p. 508. odlow aver(Oevro pueriipta, ove? pny BeBhroe 
rnv tov Osiwy clonow EbEpepoM, aAX a povorc Ri row péd- 
Aovow £ eTrt T nv Baowrsiav potty, Kat rwv tepéwy rou KOt~ 
Octow sivat Soxyjuirdrous, d amo TE THC TOOgRE, Kal Tne Fal- 
detac, Kat Tov yévouc. The Egyptians | do not reveal 
their religious mysteries promiscuously to all, nor 
communicate the knowledge of Divine things to 
the profane, but only to those, who are to succeed 
in the kingdom, and to such of the priests, as are 
judged most fitly qualified for the same, upon 
account both of their birth and education.— With 
. which agreeth also the testimony of Plutarch, he 
adding a. further confirmation thereof from the 
De Is. et Os. Egyptian sphinges: o & paxinev swodebery- 
354. wévoc [Bacrevc] evbuc eyivero Twv tspiwy, Kat 
MErELXE THE piAocOpiac EmtKexouupevne Ta TOAAG pIOoIE Kai 
Aoyorc, apudoac Eupacec rnc aAdnOeiac Kat ctagaceic’ z-yovatv" 
WaoTEp apéter Kat TagadnAovow avrot 00 Tw ‘epey rac 
ogiyyag EmutKwe ioravrec, we “aiveypaTwon aodiav tng Oe0- 
- Noylac aurwv Exovonc. ~ When amongst the Egypt- 
-lans there is any king chosen out of the military 
order, he is forthwith brought to the priests, and 
by them instructed in that arcane theology, which 
conceals mysterious truths under obscure. fables 
' and allegories. Wherefore they placé sphinges 
before their temples, to signify, that their theo- 
logy contained a certain arcane and enigmatical 
‘wisdom in it.—And this meaning of the sphinges 
in the Egyptian temples is confirmed likewise by 
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Cleméns Alexandrinus,* Sa ropro rot xat Avyurriot 
Teo Twy lepwY rd¢ opiyyac iSpvovrat, we aiveyparwdoug 
Tov TEpl Oeou Aoyou, Kat acagove ovroc’ Therefore do 
the Egyptians place sphinges before their tem- : 
ples, to declare thereby, that the doctrine con- 
cerning God is enigmatical and pbbscure.—Not- 
withstanding which, we acknowledge, that the 
same Clemens gives another interpretation also 
of these sphinges, or conjecture concerning them, 
which may not be unworthy to be here read ; raya 
SE wat Gre pirciy re Sei Kai GoBeioGa ro Oeov’ ayargy piv 
we mpoonrec Kal evusvic row oatorg, Sedtévar SE we arrapat- 
rare Sixaov roe avociow, Oypiov yap dpou Kai avOpwrov 
3 opty’ aiviccerar thy axova’ But perhaps the mean- 
ing of those Egyptian sphinges might be also to 
signify, that the Deity. ought both to be loved 
and feared; to be loved as benign and propitious 
to the holy, but to be feared as inexorably just to 
the impious, the sphinx being made up of the 
amage both of a man and a lion.— Moreover, be- 
sides these sphinges, the Egyptians had also 
Harpocrates and sigalions in their temples, which 
are thus described by the poet ;° 


Quique premunt vocem, digitoque silentia suadent : 


they being the statues of young men pressing their 
lips with their finger. The meaning of poets. t 
which Harpocrates i is thus expressed by Or 
Plutarch: Tov oe Aproxparny, ov Oeov aren Kat ynTiov, 
;@AXa Tov weal Oewy ev avipeiroue Adyov veapov Kal arehove 
_ wets b adiapfperoy mposrariy kat, SWPPOVLOTIYs. duo ry eropare 
«ov Saxr vAoy = Xe TOOOKEiMEVOV, éxeuv0iac Kat owitnc oup- 
Podov. The Harpocrates of the Egyptians is not 
fo be taken for an imperfect and infant God, but 


@ Stromat. Jib. v. cap. iv. p. 664. b Ovid, Metam. lib, ix. 
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for the president of men’s speech concerning the 
gods, that is but imperfect, balbutient and inarti- 
culate, and the regulator or corrector. of the 
same ; ‘his finger upon his mouth being a-symbol 
of silence and taciturnity.—It is very true, that 
some Christians have made another interpretation 
of this Egyptian Harpocrates, as if the meaning 
of it had been this: that the gods of the Egyptians 
had been all of them really nothing else but 
mortal men, but that this was a secret, that -was 
to be concealed from the vulgar. ‘Which conceit, 
however it be witty, yet it is devoid of truth; and 
_ doubtless the meaning of those Egyptian Harpo- 
crates was no otlier than this, that either the su- 
preme and incomprehensible. Deity was to be 
adored with silence, or not spoken of without 
much caution and circumspection ; or else that 
the arcane mysteries of theology were not:to be 
promiscuously communicated, but concealed from 
thé profane vulgar. Which same thing seems to 
have been also signified by that yearly feast. kept 
by the Egyptians in honour of'Thoth or Hermes, 
when the priests eating honey and figs pronounced 
those words, yAuxt 7 dAnfaa, truth, is sweet—as 
also by that amulet, which Isis was fabled to have 
worn about her, the interpretation whereof was 
guvn aAnOac,* true speech. , 
This ardpénroc SeoAoyfa, this arcane and. recon- 
‘dite theology of the Egyptians, was concealed 
‘from the vulgar two manner of ways, by -fables 
‘or allegories, and by symbols or hieroglyphics. 
Eusebius informs us, that Porphyrius wrote a 
book Tept Tie aAAnyopoupévnc ‘EXAfvor xa Alyurriwy 
feohoylac, concerning the allegorical theology both 
: '® De Iside et Osiride, p. 378. - ; 
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of the Greeks and Egyptians.—And here by the 
way we may observe, that this business of alle- 
gorizing in matters of religion had not its first 
and only rise amongst the Christians, but was a 
thing very much in use among the Pagan theo- 
logers also: and therefore Celsus ‘in Origen* 
commends some of the Christians for this, that 
they could allegorize ingeniously and handsomely. 
. It is well known, how both Plutarch” and Syne- 
ains® allegorized those Egyptian fables of Isis 
and Osiris, the one to a philosophical, the other 
to a political sense. And the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, which were figures not answering to sounds 
er words, but jmmediately representing the ob- 
jects and conceptions of the mind, were chiefly 
made use of by them to this purpose, to express 
the mysteries of their religion and theology, so 
as that they might be concealed from the pro- 
fane vulgar. For which cause the hieroglyphic 
learning of the Egyptians is commonly taken for 
ane and the same thing with their arcane theo- 
logy, or metaphysics. And this the author of 
the questions and answers ad Orthodoxos® tells 
us was anciently had in much greater esteem 
amongst the Egyptians, than all their other leqrn- 
gag; and that therefore Moses was as well in- 
structed in this hieroglyphic Jearning and meta- 
physical theology of theirs, as in their mathema- 
tics. And, for our parts, we doubt not, but that 
-the Mensa Isiaca lately published, containing so 
many strange and uncouth hieroglyphics in it, 
was something of this awdéppnroc OsoAoyla, this arcane 


"® Lib. i. p. 14. edit. Cantab. » Do Inside et Osiride 
€ De Providentia, p. 89. oper. 
¢ Iotcr Justini Martyris Opera, Quzestion. ot Respon xxv p. 406, 
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theology of the Egyptians, and ‘not mere history, 

as some imagine; though the late confident Oedi- 
pus seems to arrogate too much to himself, in. 
pretending to such a certain and exact interpreta- 
tion of it. Now as it is reasonable to think, that 
in all those Pagan nations, where there was ano- 
ther theology besides the vulgar, the principal 
part thereof was the doctrine of one supreme and. 
universal Deity, the Maker of the whele world ; 

so can it not well be conceived, what this apputoc 
and ddppyroc anid alvryparddne Seodoyta, this arcane, 
. and mysterious, and enigmatic theology of the 
Egyptians, so much talked of, should be other 
than a kind of metaphysics concerning .God, as 
one perfect incorporeal Being, the one of all 

things. 

‘We know nothing of any moment, that can be 
objected against this, save only that, which Por- 
phyrius, in his Epistle to Anebo, an Egyptian 
Pr, Ev. lib. priest, writeth concerning Cheremon :* 
fii ©, iv, Xaphuwy piv yap, cai of GAXo, odd aAdo th. 
apd tov bpwplvwy kéopwr iyyovvrat, tv dpyp Adywv riAeuevor - 
robe Alyvirrlwy, ove’ GAXoue Seodc, wARy Trav wAavNTWY 
Leyoulvwy, Kat TWD ouptAnpobyrwy rov Zwoeraxov, &e, 
Cheremon and others acknowledge nothing be- 
fore this: visible and corporeal world,. alleging 
for the countenance of their opinion such-of the 
Egyptians, as talk of no other gods but the © 
planets, and those stars, that fill up the. zodiac, 
or rise together with them, their decans, and ho- 
roscopes, and robust princes, as they call them-; 
whose: names are also inserted into their aaa: 
nacks or ephemerides, together with the times of 


4 This Epistle is aie to Jamblichus de Mystcriis /Egyptior, 
published at Oxford by Dr. T. Gale. 
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their risings and settings, and the prognostics or 
significations of future events for them. For he; 
' observed, that those Egyptians, who made the 
sun the demiurgus or architect of the world, in- 
terpreted the stories of Isis and Osiris, and all 
those other religious fables, into nothing but stars, 
and planets, and the river Nile, xaiddwe mavra tic ra 
Pod, ‘Kat oVdeV eC dowpuaroue Kai Gwoac ovciac éounvevety, 
and referred all things universally into natural or 
inanimate, nothing into incorporeal and living sub- 
stances.— Which passage of Porphyrius concern- 
ing Cheremon, we confess, Eusebius lays great 
stress upon, endeavouring to make advantage of 
‘it, first against the Egyptians, and then against 
the Greeks and other Pagans, as deriving their 
religion and theology from them: : “It is manifest’ 
from hence, (saith he) that the very arcane theo- 
logy of the Egyptians deified nothing but stars 
and planets, and acknowledged no incorporeal 
principle or demiurgic reason as the cause of this 
universe; but only the visible sun.” . And then he 
concludes in this manner: ‘See now what is be- 
come of this arcane theology of the Egyptians, 
‘that deifies nothing but senseless matter or dead 
inanimate bodies.” But it is well. known, that 
‘Eusebius took all advantages possible, to repre- 
sent the Pagans to the worst, dnd render their 
theology ridiculous and absurd; nevertheless what 
he here -urgeth against the Egyptians, is the less 
valuable, because himself plainly contradicts it 
élsewhere, declaring, that the Egyptians acknow- 
ledged a demiurgic reason and intellectual archi- 
tect‘of the world, which consequently was the 
maker of the sun; and confessing the same of the 
other Pagans also. Now to affirm, that the Egypt- 
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tans acknowledged no other deity than inaniniate 
matter and the. senseless corporeal world, is not 
only to deny that they had any azopgnroc OpAoyia, 
any arcane theology at all (which yet hath been 
sufficiently proved) but also to render them abso- 
lute Atheists. For if this be not Atheism, to ac- 
_knowledge no other deity besides dead and senge- 
less matter, then the word hath no signification. 
' Cheremon indeed seems to impute this opinion 
_ (not to all the Egyptians) but to some of them; 
and it is very possible, that there might be 
some Atheists amongst the Egyptians also, as 
well as amongst the Greeksand their philosophers. 

And doubtless this Cheremon himself was a kind 
of astrological Atheist; for which cause we con- 
clude, that it was not Cheremon the Stoic, from 
whom notwithstanding Porphyrius in his book. of 
Abstinence citeth certain other things concerning 
the Egyptians; but either that Cheremon, whom 
Strabo made use of in Egypt, or else some other 
of that name. But that there ever. was or.can 
be any such religious Atheists, as Eusebius with 
some others imagine, who though acknowledging 
no Deity, besides dead and senseless matter, not- 
withstanding deyoutly courtand worship the same, 
constantly invoking it andimploring its assistance, 
‘as expecting great benefit to themselves thereby ; 
this we confess is such a thing,.as we have not 
:faith enough to believe, it being a sottishness-and 
contradictious: nonsense, that .is not incident to 
-human nature. Neither can we doubt, but that 
-all the devout Pagans acknowledged some living 
‘and understanding deities or other; nor easily 
‘believe, that they ever worshipped any inanimate 
-or senseless bodies, otherwise than as some way © 
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referring to the same, or as images.and symbols 
ofthem. Butas for that passage in Porphyrius’s 
Epistle concerning Cheremon, where he only 
propounds doubts to Anebo, the Egyptian priest, 
as desiring further information from him concern- 
ing them, Jamblichus hath given us a full answer 
to it, under the person of Abammo, another Egyp- 
tian priest, which notwithstanding hath not hi- 
therto been at all taken notice of, because. Fici- . 
nus and Scutellius, not understanding the word 
Chzremon to bea propername, ridiculously turned 
it in their translations, optarem and gauderem, 
thereby also perverting the whole sense. The 
words in the Greek MS. (now in the hands of my 
learned friend Mr. Gale) run thus:* Xaipnywy & cat 
oireg GAXot Twy TEPL TOY KOOMOY GTTOVTaL TOWTWY alTiwy, 
rag reXsvraiac agyac EEnyouvrat, dot rs Tove TAaNTAE, Kut 
rov Zwotaxov, rove 6: Sekavovc, Kal WoockoTOUG, Kal TOUE 
Asyouévoug KpaTavove nyeuovac Tapadicoval, Tac pEALoTac 
- FWY doywy Stavouac avagaivovor’. rare Ev Toe aApeviKtaKOIC 
pipog 11 Boayvraroy meptye rwv Eouaikwy dtarakewv, Kat 
Ta. TEpt aotiowy n pacewy, 1 Kpviewy,.0 otAnvnc avénoswy, 
“peo ev oie éoyaroic lye TRY Ev Atyurriots atriodg- . 
ylav’ gvoixa re ov A€yovow slvae wavta Atyurriot, ada 

‘kai Tnhy FNC yuyne wnv, Kat THY yorpay g70 THC pugEwE | 
Suaxpivovow’. ovK énl tov mgvTdg povov, dAAa Kal és 
‘ev, vouv TE Kal Aoyov mpootnoapevar Kal savrove 
ovrac, ovrwe SyurovpyeroOat pact ra yeyvoueva. But 
-Chzremon and those others, who pretend to write 
-of the first causes of. the world, declare only 
the last and lowest principles, as likewise they 
who treat of the planets, the zodiac, the de- 
cans, the horoscopes, and the robust princes. 
_ And those.things, that are in the Egyptian alma- 


® Jamblich. de Myster. Egyptior. sect. viii. cap. iv. p- 160. : 
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nack (or ephemerides) contain the least part of 
the Hermaical institutions, namely the phases and 
occultations of the stars, the increase and de- 
crease of the moon, and the like astrological 
matters; which things have the lowest place in ~ 
the Egyptian etiology. Nor do the Egyptians 
resolve all things into (senseless) nature, but they 
distinguish both the life of the soul and the in- 
-tellectual life from that of nature, and that not 
- only in’ ourselves, but also in the universe; they 
determining mind and reason first to have ex- 
isted of themselves, and so this whole world to 
have been made. Wherefore they acknowledge 
before the heaven, and in the heaven, a living 
Power, and place pure mind above the world, 
as the Demiurgus and architect thereof.—From 
which testimony of Jamblichus, who was but 
little junior to Porphyrius,, and contemporary 
with Eusebius, and who had made it his bu- 
siness to inform himself thoroughly concerning 
the theology of the Egyptians, it plainly ap- 
pears, that the Egyptians did not generally sup- 
pose (as Cheremon -pretended concerning some 
of them) a senseless inanimate nature to be the 
first original of all things, but that as well in the. 
‘world as in ourselves, they acknowledged soul 
‘superior to nature, and mind or intellect superior 
to soul, this being the Demiurgus of the world. 
But we shall have afterward occasion more op- 
portunely to cite other passages out of this Jam- 
blichus’s Egyptian mysteries to the same pur- 
pose. 

Wherefore there is no pretence at all to sus- 
“pect, that the Egyptians were uuiversally Atheists 
‘and Anarchists, such as supposed no living un- 
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derstanding Deity, but resolved all into senseless — 
matter, as the first and highest principle; but all 
the question is, whether they were not Poly- 
archists, such as asserted a multitude of under- 
standing deities, self-existent or unmade. Now, 
that monarchy was an essential part of the ar- 
cane and true theology of the Egyptians A. 
Steuchus Eugubinus, and many other learned 
men, have thought to be unquestionably evident 
from the Hermetic or Trismegistic writings, they 
taking it for granted, that these are all genuine 
and sincere. Whereas there is too much cause to 
suspect, that there have been some pious frauds 
practised upon these Trismegistic writings, as 
well as there were upon the Sibylline; and that 
either whole books of them have been counterfeit- 
ed by pretended Christians, or at least several spu j 
rious and supposititious passages here and there 
inserted into some of them. Isaac Casaubon," 
who was the first discoverer, has taken notice of 
many such in that first Hermetic book, entitled, 
Pomander; some also in the fourth book, in- 
scribed Crater, and some in the thirteenth called 
the Sermon in the Mount concerning Regeneration; 
which may justly render those three whole books, 
or at least the first and last of them, to be sus- 
pected. We shall here repeat none of Casau- 
bon’s condemned passages, but add one more to 
them out of the thirteenth book, or Sermon in the 
Mount, which, however omitted by him, seems 
to be more rankly Christian than any other ; Aéye’ 
pot rovro, tic tote yeveotovoyo¢e tie madvyyeveotac; 6 Tov 
Oso xaic, avBowmoc ele, OcAqpare Ocov. Tell me this 


* Exercitat, i. in Baron. Num, xviii. p. 54. 
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also, who is. the cause or worker of regeneration? 
The Son of God, one man by the will of. God.— 
Wherefore, though Ath: Kircherus * contend with 
much zeal for the sincerity of all these Trisme- 
gistic books; yet we :must needs pronounce of 
the three forementioned, at least Poemander pro- 
perly so called, and the Sermon in the Mount, 
that they were either wholly forged and counter- 
feited by some pretended Christians, or else had 
maby spurious passages inserted into : them. 
Wherefore, it cannot be.solidly proved from the 
Trismegistic books . after this manner, as sup- 
posed to be all alike genuine and sincere, that.the 
Egyptian Pagans acknowledged one supreme and 
universal. Numen: much less can the same be 
evinced from that pretended Aristotelic book, De 
secretiore parte divine sapientie secundum Agyp- 
tios—greedily swallowed down also by Kirche- 
rus, but unquestionably pseudepigraphous. 

_ Notwithstanding which, we ‘conceive, :that 
thouga all the Trismegistic books, that now are 
or have been formerly extant, had been forged by 
some pretended Christians, as that book of the 
arcane Egyptian. wisdom was by some philoso- 
pher, and imputed to Aristotle ; yet would they, 
for all that, upon another account, afford no in- 
considerable argument to prove, that the Egyp- 
tian Pagans asserted one supreme Deity, viz. be- 
cause every cheat. and imposture must needs 
have some basis or foundation of truth to stand: 
upon; there must have been something truly © 
Egyptian in such counterfeit Egyptian writings, 
(and therefore this at least of one supreme Deity) 


* In Obelisco oe p. 35, and i in Oedipo fEgyptiaco Class. 
xii, cap. iii. 
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or else they could never have obtained credit at 
first, or afterwards have maintained the same. 
The rather, because these Trismegistic books 
were dispersed in those ancient times, before the 
_ Egyptian Paganism and their succession of priests 
were yet extinct; and therefore had that, which 
isso much insisted upon in them, been dissonant 
from the Egyptian theology, they must needs 
have’ been: presently exploded as mere lies and 
forgeries. Wherefore, we say again, that if all 
the Hermaic or Trismegistic books, that are now 
extant, and those to boot,, which being mentioned 
im ancient fathers have been lost, as the ra yeva, 
‘and the ra Sufodxa, and the like, had been no- 
thing but the pious frauds and cheats of Christ- 
lds, yet must there needs have been some truth 
at the bottom to give subsistence to them; this, at 
feast, that Hermes Trismegist, or the Egyptian 
priests, in their arcane and true theology, really 
acknowledged one supreme and univeral Numen. 

But it does not. follow, that, because some of 
these Hermaic or Trismegistic books now extant 
Were counterfeit or supposititious, that therefore 
all of them must needs be such; and not only so, 
. bat those also, that are mentioned in the writings 
of ancient fathers, which are now lost. Where- 
fore, the learned Casaubon seems not to have 
reckoned or concluded well, when from the de- 
tection of forgery in two or three of those Tris- 
megistic books at most, he pronounces of them 
all universally, that they were nothing but Christ- 
ian cheats and impostares. And probably he 
was led into this mistake, by reason of his too 
securely following that vulgar error, (which. yet 
had been confuted by Patricius) that all that was 
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published by Ficinus, under the name of Hermes 
Trismegist, was but one and the same book, Pe- 
mander, consisting of several chapters; whereas 
they are all indeed so many distinct and indepen-. 
- dent books, whereof Poemander is only placed 
first. However, there was no-shadow of reason, 
why the Asclepius should have fallen under the 
same condemnation, nor several other books su- 
peradded by: Patricius, they being unquestion- 
ably distinct from the Poemander, and-no signs 
of spuriousness or bastardy discovered in them. 
Much less ought those Trismegistic books: cited 
by the fathers, and. now. lost, have been con- 
' demned also unseen. Wherefore, notwithstand- 
ing all that Casaubon has written, there may very 
well be some Hermetic or Trismegistic books ge- 
nuine, though all of them be not such; that is, 
according to our after-declaration, there may be 
‘such books, as were really Egyptian, and got 
counterfeited by .any Christian, though perhaps 
not written by Hermes Trismegist himself, nor 
in the Egyptian language. ‘And as it cannot well 
be conceived, how there should have been any. 
_ counterfeit Egyptian books, had there been none 
at all real; so that.there were some real and ge- 
nuine, will perhaps be rendered probable by these 
following considerations. 

That there was anciently, amongst the Egyp- 
‘tians such a man as Thoth, Theuth, or Taut, 
who, together with letters, was the first inventor 
‘of arts and sciences, as arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and of the hieroglyphic learning, 
‘(therefore called by the Greeks Hermes, and by 
the Latins Mercurius) cannot reasonably be de- 
nied ; it being a thing confirmed by general fame 
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in all ages, and by the testimonies not only of 
Sanchoniathon * a Pheenician historiographer, who 
lived about the times of the Trojan war, and 
wrote a book concerning the theology of the 
Egyptians, and Manetho’s Sebennyta,’ an Egyp- 
tian priest, contemporary with Ptol. Philadel- 
phus; but also of that grave philosopher Plato, 
who is said to have sojourned thirteen years in — 
Egypt, that in his Philebus‘* speaks of him as 
the first inventor of letters, (who distinguished 
betwixt vowels and consonants determining their 
several numbers) there calling him either a god 
or divine man; but in his Phedrus‘ attributeth'to 
him also the invention of arithmetic, geometry 
_ and astronomy, together with some ludicrous re- 
creations, making him either a god or demon: 
Hxovea rept Nabuparw rijv Alyérrov, yevéoOat ray éxet madawy 
ria Dedsv, ob Kal rd Spveov 7d lepdv S xad caAovor "1 Biv, aire 82 
— Svopa ry Salpou eva: Ocd0* I have heard (saith he) 
that about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one of 
the ancient Egyptian gods, to whom the bird Ibis 
was sacred, as his symbol or hieroglyphic; the 
name ‘of which demon was Theuth.—In which 
- place the philosopher subjoins also an ingenious 

- dispute betwixt this Theuth, and Thamus, then | 
king of Egypt, conceruing the convenience and 
inconvenience of letters; the former boasting 
of. that invention we yvnpne Kal cogiac pappaxov as a 
remedy for memory, and great help to wisdom— 
‘but the latter contending, that it would rather 
beget oblivion, by the neglect of memory, and 
therefore was not so properly punune as vrouvycews 


® Apud Euseb. Prepar. Evang. lib.i. cap. ix. p.31, 32. 
b Apud Georg. Syncellam in Chron. p. 40. 
© P. 75. é P. 356. 
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$e pmaxor, a remedy for memory, as reminiscence, 
or the recovery of things forgotten—adding, that 
it would also weaken and enervate men’s natural 
| faculties by slugging them, and rather begét 
Bétav cogiac, than d\ybeav, 4 puffy conceit and 
opinion of knowledge—by a maultifaricus- rabble 
of td igested notions, ‘than the truth thereof, 
Moreover, since it is certain, that the Egyptians 
were famous for literature before the Greeks, ‘they 
: must of’ necessity have some one or more found- 
érs of learning amongst them, as the Greeks 
had :‘aid Thoth is the only or first person cele: 
brated amongst them upon this account, in: re: 
ihémbrance of whom the'first month of ‘the year 
was called by that name. Which Thoth is gene- 
rally: supposed to have lived in the times of the 
patriarchs, or considerably before: Moses; Moses 
himself being said to have been instracted in that 
Jearning, which owed its original to him. 

‘Again, besides this Thoth, or-Theuth, who was 
called the first Hermes, the Egyptians had alse 
afterwards another eminent advancer or restore 
of learning, who was called Serepoc ‘Epunc, the 
second Hermes—they perhaps supposing the soul 
of Thoth, or the first Hermes, to have come into 
shim by transmigration ; ; but his proper Egyptian 
name was Siphoas, as Syncellus" out of Manetho 
informs us: " Zipwae, § Kat ‘Eoune, vidg ‘Hgalorov, 
Siphoas, (who is also Hermes) the son of Vulcan, 
—This'is he, who is said to have been the father of 
| Tat, ‘and to have been surnamed Tptopéyoroc, Tet 
Maxirhis, (he being so styled by Manetho, Jam- 
blichus, aud others.) And he is placed by Eu- 
sebius’ in the fiftieth year after the Israelitish 


@ In Chron. p. 124. ' _» In Chronico, p. 556. 
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Exitus, though . probably somewhat too early. 
‘Phe former of these two Hermes was the inven- 
tor of. arts.and sciences; the latter, the restorer 
and. advancer of them: the first wrote in hie- 
roglyphics upon pillars, év rm Svpryyuy yn, (a8 
the learned Valesius* conjectures it should be 
read, instead of Inoedun’) which Syringes. what 
they were, Am. Marcellinus® will instruct us. 
The second interpreted and translated those hie- 
rogly phies, composing many books in several arts 
and sciences ; the number whereof set down by 
Jamblichus* must needs be fabulous, unless it be 
understood of paragraphs or verses. Which Fris- 
megistic or Hermetic books were said to be care- 
fully preserved by the priests in the interior re- 
cesses of their temples. 

. Bat besides the hieroglyphics written by the 
first Hermes, and the books composed by the 
second, (who was called also Trismegist) it 
cannot be doubted, but that there were many 
ather books written by the Egyptian priests suc- 
cessively in several ages. And Jamblichus in- 
forms us, in the beginning of his mysteries—That 
Hermes, the God of eloquence, and president or 
patron ofall true knowledge concerning the gods, 
swas formerly accounted common to ail the priests, 
’nsomuch, that ra avrov rie sodiac evonpara aury 
elyerOecav, ‘Eonov wavra ra oixeia avyypaypara trovopa- 
Zowrec, they dedicated the inventions of their wis- 
«liom to:him, entitling their own books to Hermes 
"Priemegist.— Now though one reason hereof 
=< probably Days been sani to have been 


@ Not. ad Ammian. “Marcellin. lib. xxii. p. 339. 

> Hist. lib. xxii. cap. xv. p. 339. 

.¢ De.Myster. Aigyptior. sect. viii. cap.i. p. 157. 
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' this, because those books were supposed to have 
been written according to the tenor of the old Hev- 
metic or Trismegistic doctrine; yet Jamblichus 
here acquaints us with the chief ground of it, 
namely this: that though Hermes was once a> 
mortal man, yet he was afterwards deified by the 
Egyptians,. (which is testified also by Plato) and 
made to be the tutelar god, and fautor of all arts | 
and sciences, but especially theology; by whose 
inspiration therefore all.such books were con- 
ceived to have been written. Nay, further, we 
may observe, that in some of the Hermaic’ or 
Trismegistic books now extant, Hermes is some- 
times put for the Divine wisdom or understanding 
itself. And now we see the true reason, why 
there have been many books called Hérmeticat 
and Trismegistical ; some of which, notwithstand- 
ing, cannot possibly be conceived to have been . 
of such great antiquity, nor written by Hermes 
_ Trismegist himself, viz. because it was customary 

with the Egyptian priests to entitle their own phi- 
losophic and theologic books to Hermes. ' More- 
over, itis very probable, that several of the books 
of the Egyptian priest of latter times were not 
originally written in the Egyptian language, but 
the Greek ; beeause, at least from the Ptolemaic 
kings downward, Greek was become very fam- 
liar to all the learned Egyptians, and in a manner 
vulgarly spoken, as may appear from those very 
words, Hermes, Trismegist, and the like, so com- 
monly used by them, together with the. proper. 
names of places; and because the Coptic lan- 
guage to this very day hath more of Greek than 
Egyptian words in it; nay, Plutarch ventures to 
etymologize those old Egyptian names, Isis, Osi- 
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mris,‘ Horus and Typhon, from the Greek, as if the 
=igyptians had been ww well acquainted 
~with that language. 

Now, that some of those ancient Hermaic 
books, written by Hermes Trismegist himself, or 
believed to be such by the Egyptians, and kept 
in‘ the custody of their priests, were still in being, 
and extant amongst them, after the times of 
Christianity, seems to be unquestionable from the 
testimony of that pious and learned father, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, he giving this par-. stom.6, p.- 
ticular account of them, after the men- . &3- 

[cap. iv. p. 
tioning of their opinion concerning the. 737. edit. 
- transmigration of souls: “The Egyp- Pond 
tians follow a certain peculiar philosophy of their 
own, which may be best declared by setting down 
the order of their religious procession. First, 
therefore, goes the precentor, carrying two of 
Hermes’s books along with him; the one of 
which contains the hymns of the gods, the other 
directions for the kingly office. After him follows 
the horoscopus, who is particularly instructed 
in Hermes’s astrological books, which are four. 
Then succeeds the hierogrammateus, or sacred 
scribe, with feathers upon his head, and a book 
and ruje in his hands, to whom it belongeth to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the hieroglyphics, as 
also with cosmography, geography, the order of 
the sun and moon and five planets, the choro- 
graphy of Egypt, and description of Nile. In 
the next place cometh the stolistes, who is to be 
thoroughly instructed in those ten books, which 
' treat concerning the honour of the gods, the 
Egyptian worship, sacrifices, first-fruits, prayers, 
pomps, and festivals. And last. of all marcheth 
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the prophet, who is président of the temple and - 
sacred things, and ought to be thoroughly versed. 
In those other ten books called sacerdotal,. con- 
cerning laws; the gods, and the whole discipline 
of the priests. .Wherefore, amongst the books 
of Hermes, there are forty-two accounted. most 
necessaty; of which thirty-six, containing all 
the Egyptian philosophy, were to be learned by 
those particular orders beforementioned; buat 
the other six, treating of medicinal things, by the 
pastophori From which place we understand, 
that ‘at least forty-two books of the ancient 
: Hermes Trismegist, or such reputed by the Egyp- 
tians, were still extant in the time of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, about two hundred yeas ater the 
Christian epocha. 

_ Farthermore, that there were certain tooks 
really Egyptian, and called Hermaical or Trisme- 
gistical, (whether written by.the ancient Hermes. 
Trismegist himself, or by other Egyptian priests of 
Jatter times, according to. the tenor of.his doctrine, 
and only entitled to. him) which, after the times 
of Christianity, began to be taken. notice of. by 
bther nations, the Greeks and Latins, seems pro- 
bable from hence, because such: books are not 
only mentioned and acknowledged by Christian 
writers and fathers, but also by Pagans and philo- | 
p.s7s.  -sophers. In Plutarch’s discourse De Iside 
{p-375.]. et Osiride, we read thus of them: ‘Ev & 
Taig ‘Eopov Re youve BiProuc, taropovet yeyoup Bax, wegl 
TwY icowv dvopdrwy, Ott thy pev Ext THC TOV HAloU wepepaptig 
reraypivny Sivapay, | 'Qpov, "EdAnvec 8 ‘AroAXwva Kadover, 
ryv o: ext rou mvevparog, ot pv "Oorow, ot... Sapamv,. o: 83 
Swh Atyurriori’. In the books :called Hermes’s, or 
Hermaical, it is reported to have been written con: _ 


/ 
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_ cerning sacred names, thatthe power appointed to 
preside over the motion of the sun is called by the. 
Egyptians Horus (as by the Greeks Apollo) and 
that, which presides over the air and wind, is called 
by some Osiris, by others Sarapis, and by others 
Sothi, in the Egyptian language.—Now these sa- 
cred namesin Plutarch seem to be several names of 
God ; and therefore, whether these Hermaic books 
of his were the same with those in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, such as were supposed by the Egyp- 
tians to have been written by Hermes Trismegist 
himself, or other books written by Egyptian 
priests, according | to the tenor of this doctrine; 
we may by the way observe, that, according to 
the Hermaical or Trismegistic doctrine, one and 
the same Deity was worshipped under several 
pames and notions, according to its several pow- 
ers and virtues, manifested in the world; which 
is a thing afterwards. more. to be insisted ou. 
Moreover, it bath been generally believed, that 
L.,,Apuleius Madaurensis, an eminent Platonic 
philosopher, and zealous assertor of Paganism, 
was the translator of the Asclepian dialogue of 
Hermes Trismegist out of Greek into. Latin ; 
which therefore hath been accordingly published 
with Apuleius’s works. And Barthius affirms, 
that St. Austin does somewhere expressly impute — 
this version to Apuleius; but we confess we haye 
not yet met with the place. However, there 
seems to be no sufficient reason, why, Colvius 
should call this into question from the style:and 
Latin.. Again, it is certain, that Jamblichus doth 
not only mention these Hermaic books, under 
the name of ra gepdueva we ‘Eppov, the books that 
are carried up and down as Hermes’s, or vulgarly 
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imputed to him;.but also vindicate them from 
the imputation of imposture. Not as if there 
- were'any suspicion at.all of that, which Causau- 
bon is so confident of, that these Hermaic books. 
_were all forged by Christians; but because some 
mnight then “possibly imagine them to have been 
_ counterfeited by philosophers; wherefore it will 
be convenient here to set down the whole passage 
of Jamblichus * concerning it, as itis in the Greek 
M S. Sex punBlvrov ovy rourwy otruc, Kal TwY ey roc. ovy- 
Weanpaow oic deve Emeteruynkevat, cagite 2 gor n SuaAvate’ 
ra ey yap gepopeva, we ‘Eppov, ‘Eouatkds rrepueXes Sofac, 
& Kal Ty TWY grosopwv yAwTrn TwoAAGKLC yonTaL’ pETA- 
yéyourrat yae amo TC Atyurriag yAortne um dvdowy 
giAoc0diac ovK amretowe éyovrwv: Xarpypwy &, &e. 
These things being thus discussed.and determined, 
the solution of that difficulty, from those books 
_ which Porphyrius saith he met withal, (namely the 
Hermaics, and those writings of Cheremon) will be 
clear and easy. . For the books vulgarly imputed 
to Hermes do really. contain the Hermaic opi- 
nions and doctrines in them, although they often 
speak the language of philosophers ;. the reason 
whereof is, because they were translated out of . 
the Egyptian tongue by mén not unacquainted 
with philosophy. But Cheremon and those others, 
&ec.—Where it is first observable, that Jambli- 
-‘chus doth not affirm these Hermaic books to hayé 
been written by Hermes Trismegist himself, he 
calling: them only ra pepdueva we ‘Epuov, the books 
that were carried about as Hermes’s.—But that 
which he affirmeth of them is this, that they did. 
really contain the Hermaical opinions, . -and de: 


@ Sect. viii. cap, iv. p. 160. edit. Gale. 
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rive their original from Egypt:—Again,. whereas | 
some might then possibly suspect, that these 
Hermaic books had been counterfeited by Greek 
philosophers, and contained nothing but the 
Greek: learning. in them, because they speak SO 
much the philosophic language ; Jamblichus gives 
an account of this also, that the reason hereof 
was because they were translated out of the. 
¥gyptian language by men skilled in the Greek 
philosophy—who therefore added something of 
their own phrase and notion to them. It is true, 
indeed, that most of these Hermaic books, which 
now we have, seem to have been written origin- 
ally in Greek; notwithstanding which, others 
of them, and particularly those that are now lost, 
as ra I'evxa, and the like, might, as Jamblichus 
fiere affirmeth, have been translated out of the 
£gyptian tongue, but by their translators disguised 
with philosophic language, and other Grecani¢ 
things intermixed with them. Moreover, from the 
forecited passage of Jamblichus we may clearly 
. collect, that Porphyrius in his epistle to Anebo, - 
the Egyptian priest (of which epistle there are 
only some small fragments left") did also make 
mention of these Hermaic writings; and whereas 
he found the writings of. Cheremon to be contra- 
dictious to them, therefore desired to be resolved 
by that Egyptian priest, whether the doctrine of 
those Hermaic books were genuine and truly 
Egyptian or no. Now, Jamblichus in his answer 
here affirmeth, that the doctrine of the ancient 
Hermes, or the Egyptian theology, was as to the 
substance truly represented in those books, (vul- 


* These fragments are prefixed to Dr. Gale’s edition of Jamblichus 
de Myst. Egyptior. 
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garly imputed to Hermes), but not so,by Chere- 
mon. Lastly, St. Cyril: of Alexandria informs 
Contra Jali us, that there was an edition of these 
fe ste edit. Hermaic or Trismegistic books (com- 
Spenhem.] piled. together) formerly made at Athens 
under this title, ‘Epuaixa mwevrexaideka GBria, fifteen 

ermaic books.—Which Hermaics, Casaubon, 
conceiving them to have been published before 
Jamblichus’s time, took them for those Salaminiaca, 
which he found in the Latin translations of Jam- 
blichus, made by Ficinus and Scutellius; where- 
as, indeed, he was here abused by those trans- 
lators, there being no such thing to be found in 
the Greek copy. But the word ddevxaxd, (not 
understood by them) being turned into Salami- 
niaca, Casaubon therefore conjectured them to 
have been those Hermaic books published. at 
Athens, because Salamin was not far distant from 
thence. Now, it cannot be doubted, but that 
this edition of Hermaic books at Athens was 
made by some philosopher or Pagans, and not 
by Christians ; this appearing also from the words 
of St. Cyril himself, where, having spoken. of 
Moses and the agreement of Hermes with him, 
he adds, wewolnrat ot Kal rovrou prin, dy idlate « ovy- 
ypapaic, 6 cuvreDexde "AGhvgor ta erlxAnv ‘Eppaixa wev- 
rexaldexa B:BMa. Of which Moses also, who com- 
piled and published the fifteen Hermaic. books at 
Athens, makes mention in his. owt discourse— 
(annexed thereunto.) For thus we conceive that 
place is to be understood, that the Pagan pub- 
lisher of the Hermaic books himself took notice 
of some agreement, that was betwixt Moses | and 


® Exercit. I. in Baronii Annal. -p. 55, 
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Hermes. But here it is to be noted, that because 
Hermes and the Hermaic books were in such 
great credit, not only among the Christians, but — 
piso the Greek and Latin Pagans, therefore were 
there some counterfeit writings obtruded also un- 
der that specious title; such as that ancient bo- 
ganic book mentioned by Galen, and those Christ- 
jan forgeries of later times, the Pcoemander and 
Sermon on the Mount; which being not cited by 
any ancient father or writer, were both of them 
doubtless later than Jamblichus, who discovers 
no suspicion of any Christian forgeries in this 
kind. 

But Casaubon, who contends, that all the theo- 
logic books imputed to Hermes Trismegist were 
counterfeited by Christians, affirms all the phi- 
losophy, doctrine and learning of them (except- 
ing what only is.Christian in them) to be merely 
Platonical and Grecanical, bat not at all Egyp- 
tian: thence concluding, that these books were 
forged by such Christians, as were skilled in the 
Platonic or Grecanic learning. But. first, it is 
here considerable, that since Pythagorism, Pla- 
tonism and the Greek learning.in general was in 
great part derived from the Egyptians, it cannot 
be concluded, that whatsoever is Platonical or 
Grecanical, therefore was not Egyptian.. The 
only instance,. that Casaubon insists.upon, is this 
dogma in the Trismegistic books, that nothing in 
the world perisheth, and that death is not the de- 
struction, but change and translation of things 
enly—which, because he finds. amongst some of 
the Greek .philosophers, he resolves to be pecu- 
liar to them only, and not common with the Egyp- 
tians. But since the chief design and tendency 
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of that dogma was.plainly to maintain the immor- _ - 
tality, pre-existence and transmigration of souls, 


which. doctrine was unquestionably derived from 


the Egyptians; there is little reason to doubt’ but 
that this dogma was itself Egyptian also. And 
Pythagoras, who was the chief propagator of this 
doctrine amongst the Greeks, ovdtv ove? -yiyveobat oud 
p9cipes0at rwv dvrwy, that no real entity (in generations 
‘and corruptions) was made or destroyed—accord- 
ee to those Ovidian verses before cited, : 


_, Nee perit in toto cjaioyusan mihi credite, sitio: 
~ Sed variat faciemque novat, Nascique vocatur 
enolpers esse aliud, ke. 


did. in all probability derive it, aus with ifs 
superstructure, (the pre-existence and transmi- 
gration of souls, at once from the Egyptians. But 
it is observable, that the Egyptians had also a 
_ peculiar ground of their own for this dogma(which | 
we do not find insisted upon by the. Greek 
philosophers) and it is thus expressed in the 
eighth of Fieinus’s Hermetic books or chapters ; . 
Pr Sevrepoc Oede 0 Koopog, Kai Qwov afavaroy, advvaroy ott | 
rov aQavarov “wou pépoc rt aroBavey’ ravra Sera ev rH 
Koon péon Eqri rov Koopov, padora St.0 dyowxog ro 
Aoyaccy Zwov' If the world be a second god and 
an immortal animal, then is it impossible, that . 
any part of this immortal animal should perish 
or come .to nothing; but all things in the world 
are parts of this great mundane animal, and 
chiefly man, who is a rational animal.—Which 
same notion we find also insisted on in the As- 
clepian dialogue; ‘“‘ Secundum deum hunc crede, 
a Asclepi, omnia gubernantem, omniaque mun- 
dana illustrantem animalia, Si enim animal, 
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mundus, vivens, semper et fuit et est et erit, 
nihil in mundo mortale est: viventis enim uni- 
uscujusque partis, que in ipso mundo, sicut in 
uno eodemque animale semper vivente, nullus est 
mortalitatis locus.” Where though the Latin be 
a little imperfect, yet the sense is this: You are 
to believe the world, O Asclepius, to be a second 
god governing all things, and:illustrating all mun- 
dane animals. Now if the world be a living ani- 
mal, and immortal, then there is nothing mortal — 
in it, there being no place for mortality as to any 
_ living part or member of that mundane animal, 
that always liveth.— Notwithstanding which, we 
deny not, but that though Pythagoras first de- | 
rived this notion from.the Egyptians, yet he and his 
followers might probably improve the same farther 
(as Plato tells us, that the Greeks generally did 
what they received from the Barbarians) namely, 
to the taking away the qualities and forms of bo- 
dies, and resolving all corporeal things into mag- 
nitude, figure and motion. But that there is in- 
deed some of the old Egyptian learning con- 
tained in these Trismegistic books now extant, 
shall be clearly proved afterwards, when we come 
to speak of that grand mystery of the Egyptian 
theology (derived by Orpheus from them) that 
God is all. To conclude Jamblichus’s jadgment 
in this case ought without controversy to be far 
‘preferred before Casaubon’s, both by reason of 
his great antiquity, and his being much better 
skilled, not only inthe Greek, but also the Egyp- 
tian learning; that the books imputed to Hermes 
‘Trismegist did ‘Eppaixac weptiyew So€ac, really con- 
_ tain the Hermaic opinions, though they spake 
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. s0metimes the pangaage of the Greek philoso- 


pkers. | 

Wherefore, upon all these nanideesingat we 
conceive it reasonable to conclude, that though 
there have been some Hermaic books counter: 
feited by: Christians, since Jamblichus’s: time, 
as namely the Poemander and the Sermon on the 
Mount concerning Regeneration, neither of which 
is found cited by any ancient father; yet ‘there 
were other Hermaic hooks, which though not 
written by Hermes Trismegist himself; ‘nor all of 
them in the Egyptian language, ‘but some of theni. 
in Greek, were truly Egyptian, and did, for the 


_ substance of them, contain the. Hermaic doctrine; 


Such probably were those mentioned by the an- 
cient fathers, but since lost, as the rd Tevxa, which 
seems to have been a discourse concerning the cos- 
mogonia, and the rd Sufodud, and the like. And 
such.also may some of these Hermaic books be, 
that are still extant; as to instance particularly, 
the Asclepian dialogue, entitled in the Greek o 
réAnoc Aoyoc, the perfect oration—and.-in all proba 
bility translated into Latin by Apuleius. For it 
can hardly be imagined, that-he who was so. de- 
vout a Pagan, so learned a philosopher, and. so 
witty a man, should be so far. imposed upon by a 
counterfeit Trismegistic book, and mere Christian 
cheat, as to bestow translating upon it, and're- 
commend it to the world, as that which was ge- 
nuinely Pagan. But, however, whether Apuleius 
were the translator of this Asclepian dialogue or 
no, it js evident, that the spirit of it is not at all 
Christian, but rankly Pagan; one instance where- 
of we have, in its glorying of a power, that men 
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have of making gods; upon which account St. 
Aastin* thought fit to concern himself in the con- 
futation of it. Moreover, it being extant and vul- 
garly known before Jamblichus's time, it must 
needs be included in his ra geponeva we Eppov, and 
consequently receive this attestation from him, 
that it did contain not merely the Greekish, bat 
the Hermaical and Egyptian doctrine. 

‘" ‘Fhere are indeed some objections made against 
this, as first, from what we read in this p. go7. 
dialogue, concerning the purgation of 

the world, partly by water and partly by fire; 
*¢ Tunc ille Dominus et pater Deus, primipotens, 
et unus gubernator mundi, intuens m mores fac- 
taque hominun, volutitate sua (que est der benig- 
hitds) vitiis resistens, et corruptelz errorem revo- 
cans, malignitatem omnem vel alluvione diluens, 
vel igne consumens, ad antiquam faciem mundum 
tevocabit.” When the world becomes thus dege- 
herate, then that Lord and Father, the supreme 
God, and the only governor of the world, behold- 
ing the manners and deeds of men, by his-will 
(which is his benignity) always resisting vice, and 
restoring things from their degeneracy, will either 
wash away the malignity of the world by water, 
or else consume it by fire, and restore it to its an- 
cient form again.—But since we find in Julius 
Firmicus,’ that there was a tradition amongst the 
Egyptians, concerning the apocatastasis of the 
world, partim per xaraxAvopov, partim per éxrvpwour, 
partly by inundation and partly by conflagration 
—this objection can signify nothing. Wherefore 


. De Civitate Dei, lib. viii. cap. xxiii. p. 162, tom. vii. oper. 
6 Matheseos, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 34. 
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there is another objection, that hath some more 
plausibility, from that prophecy, which we find 
in this Asclepius, concerning the overthrow of 
the Egyptian Paganism (ushered in with mach 
lamentation) in these words; ‘ Tunc terra ista, 
sanctissima sedes delubrorum, sepulchroram erit 
mortuorumque plenissima:” then this land of 
Egypt, formerly the. most holy seat of the retigi- 
ous temples of the gods, shall. be every where 
Civ.D. L vii, full of the sepulchres of dead men. The 
c-xxvi[p.166. sense whereof is thus expressed by St. 
oper] Austin: “ Hoc videtur dolere, quod me- 
moriz martyrum nostrorum templis eorum delu: . 
brisque succederent ; utii, qui hec legunt, animo 
a nobis averso atque perverso, putent a Paganis 
deos cultos fuisse in templis, a nobis autem coli 
mortuos in sepulchris:” He seems to lament this, 
that the memorials of our martyrs should succeed — 
in the. place of their temples; that so they, who 
read this with a perverse mind, might think, that 
by the Pagans the gods were worshipped in tem- 
ples, but by us (Christians) dead men in sepul- 
chres.— Notwithstanding which, this: very thing 
seems to have had its accomplishment too soon 
after, as may be gathered from these passages of 
De Car.G. A, PHeodoret: xai “yap aurwy Twv Kadouptver 
L vill [ P Se Ocwy ray pyneny, EK THE TOV avOouzuy kn 

Asnpay* (ot paprupec) Stavoiagy Now the 
-martyrs have utterly abolished and blotted out 
of the minds of men the memory of ‘those, who 
were formerly called gods.—And again, TouC. yap 
oixeiouc vexpouc o Seorrorne avraonte Toc: ‘vuerépoug Genie, 
kat rouc pev ppovdouc anégnve, ToUToIC Of TO EKELYWY aréveiue 
yéeac, &c. Our Lord hath now brought his dead 
(that is, his martyrs) into the room and place 
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(that is, the temples) of the gods; whom he hath 
sent away empty, and bestowed their hononr 
upon these his martyrs. For now instead. of the 
festivals of Jupiter and: Bacchus, are.celebrated 
those of Peter and Paul, Thomas and Sergius, 
and other holy martyrs.—Wherefore this being so 
shrewd and plain a description’in the Asclepian 
Dialogue of what really happened in the Christian 
world, it may seem suspicious, that it was rather. — 
ahistory, written after the event, than a prophecy 
before it, as it pretends to be: it very much re- 
sembling that complaint of Eunapius Sardianus 
in the life of Aidesius,* when the Christians had 
demolished the temple of Serapis in Egypt, seiz- 
ing upon its riches and treasure, that instead of 
the gods, the monks then gave Divine honour 
to certain vile and flagitious persons deceased, 
called by the name of martyrs. Now if this be 
granted, this book must needs be counterfeit and 
supposititious. Nevertheless, St. Austin enter- 
tajned no such suspicion concerning this Ascle- 
pian passage, as if it had been a history written 
after the. fact, that is, after the sepulchres and me- 
‘morials of the martyrs came to be so frequented; 
he supposing this book to be unquestionably of 
‘greater antiquity.. Wherefore he concludes it to 
be a prophecy or prediction made instinctu falla- 
cis spiritus, by the instinct or suggestion of some 
evil spirit ;—they sadly then presaging the ruin of 
their own empire. Neither was this Asclepian 
Dialogue only ancienter than St. Austin, but it is 
cited by Lactantius Firmianus? also under the 
name Of 9 réAsoc Avyog, the perfect oration—as was 


* In Vitis So phistarum, p. 8, 85. edit. Plantin,. -= 
» Divinar. Instit. lib. iv. cap. vi. p. 418, 
VOL. Il. L 
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‘seid before, and that as a'thing then reputed: of 
great antiquity. Wherefore, -in all probability, 
this Asclepian passage was written before :thab 
desertbed event had its accomplishment. Aid 
itdeed if -Antoninus-the‘philosopher {as the fore. 
mentioned: Eunapies* writes) ilid-predict thew eny: 
same thing; that after hie decease, that magni 
ficent temple of ‘Serapis in. Exypt,..together: witti 
the rest, should be demolished, rai -rd.icgd unpouie 
yernocaba, and‘ the temples: of ‘the gods. tarned into 
sepulchres—why might not this Key ptian or'Tive4 
megzistic writer receive the like:inspirdtion or.tra 
dition ;‘or at least make the same. conjecture? : «1 
- But there is-yet another objection made against 

" Lb.iv.eap.yi, the sincerity of this Asdclepian dialog we, 
Soabapers from Lactantius’s ‘citing. a passage out 
of it for the second person:in ‘the ‘Froaity, 

the Son of God; Hermes in eo. libro'{saith. Lec- 
tantius) qui 6 rfeoe AS yoo inacribitur, his usus est 
verbs, Oo Kvptoc Kal oO Tivrewv rommrnc;" ‘ov Oidy -nahets 
vevojitkaper, Ewel TOV Sevrepov erolyoe Gedy, Splrév aal 
aicOnrov (atoBarov of rye ov Sta ro atebioGat’ avrey, ate pl Yagi 
rovrov ovK tort morepov avroc ataborro, aAX’ ore ele ataOnord 
vromkusite, Kal cic vouv) érel rovrov trolnos, mpwroy, nat pos 
von, ‘Kal Eva, kaXog & epavn uur, Kat mAnpHoraros wavrew 
tov ayaly, mylacé te kai wavy ‘épirnoey’ wc: tov roxov 
Which we find in Apuleius’s . Latin ‘travislation 
Cov.p.sss, thus rendered; “Dominus et omniun 
conformator, quem recte Deum dicimus; 

a sé secundum deum fecit, qui videri-et sentiri pes: 
sit ; quem secundum [deum] sensibilem ita dixe- 
rim, non ideo ‘quod ipse sentiat (de hec enim-an 
ipse séntiat annon alio. dicemus tempore) sed éd 
quod videntium sensus incurrit :) ne ergo 


® Ubi supra, p. 76. 
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kone.'fecit ex.se primum, eta se secundum, yi- 
susgae,est.ci pulcher, utpote qui est ompium bo- 
witate plenissimuas, amavit eum ut divinitatis sue 
prolem” (for so it ought to be read, and not pa- 
érém,.:it being: réxov in the Greek). The Lord and 
Maker of ali, whom we rightly call,God, when 
hehad made.a second God, visible and: sensible (I 
gay, sensible, not actively, because himself hath 
sense; for concerning this, whether he have sense 
or.:wo, we shall speak elsewhere but passively, 
beeause he incurs into our senses), this being his 
first and only production, seemed both beautiful 
to him, and most full of all good, and therefore 
he boved him dearly as his own offspring. —Which 
Lactantius, and after him St. Austin,* under- 
standing of the perfect Word of God, or eternal | 
Acyoc, made use of it as a testimony against. the 
_ Pagans for the confirmation of Christianity ; they 
taking it for granted, that this Hermaic book was 
genpinely Egyptian, and did represeht.the doc- 
tune of the ancient Hermes Trismegist. But 
Dionysius Petavius, * and other later writers, un- 
derstanding this place in the same sense with 
Lactantius and St. Austin, have made a quite dif- 
ferent use of it, namely, to infer from thence, that 
thia book was spurious and counterfeited by some 
Christian. To which we reply, first, that if, this 
_Hermaie writer had acknowledged an eternal Aoyoc, 
er Word: of:God, and-called it a second God and 
the Son: of God, he:had.done no more in this. 
than. Philo the Jew did, who speaking of this 
same-Adyec expressly calls it Sevrepov Oecy and rewrd- 

* Vide Librum contra quinque Hereses, cap. iii. p.3.,tom. viii. 
Oper. Append. ; Cae regr a i : Bs oe 

* Dogmat. Theol. tom. ii, lib. ii. . Trinit. cap.ii. §.5. p.20. 
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‘yovos vidy Oeov, the second.God and the first-begot- 
ten Son of God. Notwithstanding which, those 
‘writings: of Philo’s are not at all suspected. - And 
Origen affirms, that some of the ancient 
— is philosophers did the like: ‘ Multi. pbi- 
ro - Tosophorum veterum, unum esse deum, 
qui cuncta crearit, dixerunt ; atque in hoc con- 
sentiunt legi. Aliquanti autem hoc. adjiciunt, 
quod Deus cuncta per verbum suum. fecerit:et 
regat, et verbum Dei sit, quo cuncta moderentur; 
‘in hoc non solum legi, sed et evangelio quoque 
consona scribant.” Many of the old philosophers 
(that is, all besides a few atheistic ones) have said, 
that there is one God who created all things, and. 
these agree with the law: but some add further, 
that God made all things by his Word, and that 
it is. the Word .of God; by which all. things-are 
governed ; and these write consonantly not only 
to: the law, but also to the gospel.—But whether 
Philo * derived this doctrine from the Greek .phi- 
kosophers, or from. Egyptians and Hermes Tris- 
megist, he being an Alexandrian, may well be a 
@on.Jul. ib.i, Question. For St. Cyril doth indeed cite 
p. 35. several passages out of Hermaic writings 
then extant to this. very purpose.. We shall only 
set down one of them here; o xoopog Eye dpyevra 
" gmuxeiuevov Snusoupyov Adyov Tov Tavrwy.SeoTorov, OC per’ 
Eketvoy Tpwrn  Suvapue, ayévyros, anépavroc, sk - Exstvey 
wookvpaca, Kal éwixerat, Kal Goya tov. &. avrov dy~ 
proveynOivrwy’ tore Sé rou mayreAsiov mpeyovog ‘cal 
réAXewe Kal ‘youruo¢ vioc. The world hath a governor 
set over it, that Word of the Lord of all which 
was the maker of it; this is the first power 
® Vide Joan. Clerici Comment in xviii. priora Commata Evangel. 


Joannis in Hammondi Noy. Test. tom. i. p. 396. et Epist. Critic. viii. 
ip. 223. 
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after himself, uncreated, infinite, looking out from 
‘ him, and ‘ruling over all things that were made by. 
him ; this is the ‘perfect and genuine Son of the, 
first omniperfect Being.— Nevertheless the author 
of the rAaoc Acyoc, or Asclepian Dialogue, in that 
ferecited passage of his, by his second God, the 
son of the first, meant no such thing at all as the 
Christian Logos, or second person of the Trinity, 
but only the visible world. Which is so plain 
from the words themselves, that it 1s a wonder 
how Lactantius and St. Austin could interpret 
them otherwise, he making therein a question, 
whether this second God were [actively] sen- 
sible or no. But the same is farther manifested 
from other places of that Dialogue, as this for 
- example: ‘“ ternitatis Dominus Deus primus est, 
secundus est mundus;” The Lord of eternity is 
the first God, but the second God is the world.— 
And. again, “Summus qui dicitur Deus rector 
gubernatorque sensibilis Dei, ejus qui in se com- 
plectitur omnem locum, omnemque rerum sub- 
stantiam ;” The supreme: God is the governor of 
that ‘sensible god, which contains in it all place 
and all the substance of things.—-And that this 
‘was ‘indeed a part of the Hermaic or Egyptian 
‘theology, that the visible world animated was a 
‘second god, and the son of the first God, ap- 
pears also from those Hermaic books published by 
‘Ficinus, and vulgarly called Poeemander, though 
‘that be only the first of them. There hath been 
one passage already cited out of the eighth book, 
-Sebrepoc Oedc © Kdonog, the: world is a second god.— 
‘After which followeth more to the same purpose ; 
‘mperog yap wavrwy dvrwe, aidtog Kat a-ylvyrog, Kai Snusovp- 
yoo rwv Sdwv Acog, Seurepog S& 0 Kar etkova. avrov 
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dif ding yewapevag | kat ve’ avrow ouivey Onevog ralapepopeiog 


Kai’ Aavarddjevoc-o @WC vr idtov maroc” The first God 18 : 
that eternal unmade maker of all things; ‘the se-— 


cond is he that is made according to the image of 


the first, which is contained, cherished, or now 
rished and immortalized by. him, as by his own — 


_ parent, by whom itis made an immortal animal.— 


So again in the pinth book, waTnp oO Oedc TOU KOGpOUy ; 


kat o jisy Koouoe vidg rou ‘Ocov, God is the father of 
thé ‘world, and the world is the gon of God.— 


And:in the twelfth, o 8 avjemac xospoc otroc 0 ubyec | 
Oedt: kal rcv jaciLovoc xu, this whole world is a real 


zod, and the image of a.gteater.— 
 A’sfor the other Hermetic or Tristhegistic bodks, 


published partly by Ficinus and partly by Patri- . 


cius, we-cannot confidently condemn any of them 
for Christidn cheats or impostures, save only. the 


Pemander, and the Sermon in the Mount cot- 
cerning Regeneration, the first and thirteenth of , 


Ficinus’s chapters or books. Neither of which 


books is cited by any of.the ancient fathers, and_ 


therefore may be presunted not to have been 
extint in Janiblichus’s time, but more lately 
forved; and that probably by one and the self- 
game hand, since the writer of the latter (the 


Sermon in the Mount) makes mention of the former 
{that is, the Pcemander) in the close of it. For 


that, which Casanbon objects against the fourth 
of Ficinus’s books or chapters (entitled the 
-Crater,) seenis not very considerable, it being 
-questionable, whether by the Crater any such 
‘thing were there meant as the Christian Baptis- 
terion: ‘Wherefore, as for all the rest of those 
'Hermaic books, especially such of them as: being 
eited by ancient. fathers, may be presumed ” to 


— 
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have beea extant before Jamblichus’s ‘tinte; we 
kinow no reason: why we should not concur with 
that. iearned: philosopher:in his judgment con¢ern- 
lag them,.that though they often speak the lan- 
guage of philosophers, and were not written by 
fhermes Teismegist himadlf, yet they. do. realty 
woiitain Ssoku¢. ‘Epvoixdc, Herthaical opinions, or. 
the Ecyptian:doctrine.. The ninth of Ficinus’s 
books mentions the _Asclepian Dialogue, -under 
the Gieek title of o rao Adyoc, pretending: ve 
‘have been writter by: the same hand; xbic 6 °A 
owlyars, ‘Tov s\nov. exodldwan Aoyory vu 3 avarynaioy 
$HOU at dnéXavbby. exergy, Kat ov wept acycavce. Aoyov 
dekehOe’ The meaning of which.place (nos under- 
- atogd: by the translator) is this: I lately publiahed 
(QO .Aselepius) the book eatithed o Tang Agyor (Or - 
the petfect oration} and now I judge it necessary, 
in. persuit. of the same, to discourse concerning 
sense.-+Which- book, aa ‘well as the perfect Ora- - 
_ tten, is cited by: Lactantiusi* .As is also the tenth | 
ef Ficinus, called the Clavis,: which does not 
only pretend ta be of kin te:the ninth, -and eon- 
sequently ta the Asclepius hkewise, but alsa to 
contain in it an epitome of that Hermaic beok 
galled ra yeuxd, mentioned in Eusebius’s Chro- 
nicen,” rov x@ic Acyou, . “AoxAymé, aor avdnxa, Fdv 
&. sissopy Scacv tore vq. Far. avafeavan, éwel: coi rev 
Denaxav Adyav, roy move aurav Achadguivaw sorty excroun. 
My former discaurse was dedicated to thee; O 
Ascléepius, but this to: Tatius, it being an epi- 
tome of those, Genica that were-delivered to him. 
‘Whieh Fens are thus again afterward mentioned 
in the same book, rots gkovcac Ev TOI Tevixoic, ore 


* Vide Divin. Instit: Hib. ii, cap. xv. p.254. 
> Vide Scaliy. ad Greeea Eusebii, p. 409. 
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aro, ac yoyne ‘wn¢g TOV. Tavrég: waa ai Ywryal’ acs 
Have you not heard in the Genica, that -all souls 
are derived from one soul of the universe?T—Neither 
_ of which two places were understood by Ficinus.. 
But doubtless this latter Hermaic book. had some- 
thing foisted into it, because there is a manifest . 
contradiction found therein ;. forasmuch as: that 
transmigration of hunian souls into brutes, which: 
' in :the former part thereof is asserted: after ‘the 
Egyptian way, we xaradixn puyne Kaxne, as the just. 
punishment of the wicked—is afterwards cried: 
down and condemned in it, as the greatest error. 
And. the eleventh and twelfth following books 
seem to us to be as Egyptian as any of the reat; 
as also does that long book entitled idpy xoopov; 
the thirteenth in Patricius: Nay, it is observable, 
that even those very books: themselves, that are 
80 justly suspected and condemned for Christian | 
forgeries, have something of the. Hermaical or 
Egyptian philosophy, here and there interspersed 
in. them. As, for example, when in the Po» 
mander God is twice called appevo@nAvc, male and 
female together :—this seems to have been Egyp- 
tian (and. derived from thence by Orpheus) -ac- 
cording to that elegant passage in the Asclepian 
Dialogue concénning God: ‘ Hic ergo, qui sols 
‘est omnia, utriusque sexus foecunditate plenisst- 
mus, semper voluntatis sue pregnans, parit senm- 
per quicquid voluerit procreare:” he therefore, 
‘who alone is all things, and most full: of the fe- 
-cundity of both sexes, being always pregnant of 
his own will, always produceth whatsoever: he 
pleaseth.—Again, when death is thus described 
in it, mapadiovat TO” coun gig adXoiwow Kat TO e100¢, 
0 exes gig agavic yivecOat, to be nothing else but the 
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change of the body, and the form or life’s passing 
into the invisible.—This agreeth with that in the 
eleventh book. or chapter: rnv peraBorAnv Oavarov. 
tivat, Sea ro pdtv copa StadvecOa, rnv & Zwny cic ro agavec 
yxeocy: That death is nothing but a change, it 
being only the dissolution of the body;.and the 
life or soul’s passing into the invisible or incon- 
spicuoaus.—In which book it is also affirmed of 
the world, yiveoSa: juépo¢ avrov cad’ exaorny nukpav ev rw 
gave, that every day some part or other of it goes 
_ futo the invisible, or into Hades ;—that is, does not 
utterly perish, but only disappears to our sight, 
it being either translated into some other place, or 
changed into another form.—And accordingly it 
jis said of animals, in the twelfth book, SaAverat, 
ovy iva aroAnra, aA\ wa via yévnrat, that they are 
dissolved by death, not that they might be de- 
stroyed, but made again anew.—AsS it is also there 
-affirmed of the world, that-it doth wavra wot xa 
‘ele Eavrov arorouv, Make all things out of itself, 
and again unmake them into itself; xai dadvwv 
wavra :dvaveo, and that dissolving all things it 
doth perpetually renew them.—For that nothing 
‘inthe whole world utterly perisheth, as it is often 
‘declared elsewhere in these Trismegistic writings, 
BO particularly in this twelfth book of Ficinas, 
lovurrac © KOouO¢ aperaSdnroc, ra oe péon avrov Travra 
peraPnra, ovddy St gOaprov 7 aroAdUpevov’ The whole 
world is unchangeable, only the parts of it being 
-alterable ; -and this so, as that none of these nei- 
‘ther. utterly perisheth, or is absolutely destroyed ; 
‘awe pépoc rt Suvarat p0apnvat rov a¢Oaprov, 7 aroAtofat 
‘tuirov Ocov ; for how can any part of that be cor- 
-rapted, which is incorruptible, or any thing of 
God perish or go to nothing P—all which, by Ca- 
saubon’s leave, we take to have been originally 
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Egyptian doctrine, and thence in. part afterward 
. ransplanted into Greece.. Mereoven, when in-the 
Peomander God is styled more than once: ge¢ wai 
twa, ight and life—this seems to have been. Egyp- 
tian also, because it was Orphical. In like 
edanner the appendix to the Sermon in the Mauat, 
called ywodia xourrn, or the occult cantion, hath 
, some strains of the Egyptian theology in it, whieb 
will be afterward mentioned. — 

The restlt of our present discourse is thias that 
though some of the Trismegistic books were either 
wholly counterfeited,.or else had certain suppori- 
titious passages inserted into them by some Christ- 
ian hand, yet there being others of. thera origi- 
ually Egyptian, or which, as to the sabstance of 
them, do contain Hermaical or Egyptian doc- 
trines (in all which one supreme Deity ig every 
where asserted) we may well conclude from hence, 
that the Egyptians had an acknowledgment 
amongst them of one supreme Deity. . And hereia 
‘several of the ancient fathers have gone before ua; 
as first of all Justin Martyr,* “Appev wayxpydew rev 
Geov ovouata, ‘Epunc 8 capwg Kai pavepuc déyety Gene 
wvoncat pe core yaXeror, pouoa de acuvaray’ Ammop.in 
his books calleth God most hiddén; and Hermes 
plainly declareth, that it is hard to conceive Ged, 
but impossible to express hima.—Neither doth it 
follaw that this latter passage is counterfeit, as 
Casaubon concludes, because there is something 
like it in Plato’s Timzus, there being doubtless 
a very great agreement betwixt Platonism ead 
De Idol. van, the ancient Egyptian doctrine.—Thus 
{p.226 again St. Cyprian: ‘“ Hermes quoque 
oe Trismegistus unum Deum loquitur, eum- 


2 Cohortat, ad Graecos, p. 37. oper. 
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-que ineffabilem et inestimabilem confitetur ;” 
Hermes Trismegist also acknowledgeth one God, 
confessing him to be ineffable and inestimable ;—- 
which passageis also cifed.by St. Austin.* Lac- — 
. teadtius likewise ; “ Thoth antiquissimus ,;, ;, 5: 30. 
et instructissimus omni genere doctrine, [Divis. ere 
adeo ei in multarum rerum et artium 
scientia Trismegisti cognomen imponeret ; hic 
‘scripsit libros-et quidem multes, ad cognitionem | 
divinar'am rerum: pertinentes, in quibus majesta- 
tem:.summi et singularis Dei asserit, iisdemque 
neminibus appellat, quibus nos, Deum et patrem. 
Ac ne quis nomen ejus requireret ; avevupoy esse 
dixit.” Thoth (that is Herines) the most ancient — 
and most instructed ip. all kind of learnmg (for 
which he was called Trismegist) wrote books, 
aad those many belonging to the knowledge of 
Divine things, wherein he dsserts the majesty of 
ont supreme Deity, calling him by the same names 
that we do, God ‘and Father ; but (lest any one 
should require a proper name of him) affirining 
him ‘to be anonymous.—Lastly, St. Cyril’ hath 
much more to the same putpose also: and we 
must confess, that we have the rather here in- 
sisted so much upon these Hermaic or Trisme- 
gistic writings, that in this particular we might 
vindicate these ancient fathers from the imputa- 
tion either of fraud and imposture, or of aumpuelty 
and folly. | 

But ‘that the Egyptians acknowledge, besides 
theif: many gods; one supreme and all-compre- 
dhending Deity, needs not be proved from these 


| “De Baptismo contra Donatistas, Jib. vi. §. Ixxxvil p. 126. ia 
Ix. ‘dper. 
» Conta Joliaym, tib:i. p. 31. 
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Trismegistic writings (concerning which we’ 
leave ‘others to. judge as they find cause) it 
otherwise appearing, not only because Orpheus 
(who was an undoubted assertor of monarchy, 
or one first principle of all things) is generally 
affirmed to have derived his doctrine from the 
Egyptians; but also from plain and express © 
testimonies. For besides Apollonius Tyaneus’s | 
engee affirmation. concerning both Indians 
~~" and Egyptians, before cited, Plutarch 
throughout his whole book De {side et Osiride, 
supposes: the Egyptians thus to have asserted one 
supreme Deity, they commonly calling him rev 
xowrov Occ, the first.-God.—Thus in the beginning 
of.that book the tells us, that the end of all the 
religidus: rites and mysteries of that Egyptian 
goddess Asis, was n TOU mpwrov, Kat cuplon, - kal 
vorrov poste, dv: ql Gede wapakaXe Lnretv, wap auri al 
‘er avrne bvra cat cuvovra’ the knowledge of that . 
' first God, who is the Lord of all things, and only 
intelligible by the mind, whom this goddess ex- 
-horteth. men to seek, in her communion.—A fter 
‘which he declareth, that this first God of the | 
-Egyptians was accounted by them an obscure 
and hidden:Deity, and accordingly he gives the 
-:Feason, why. they made the crocodile to -be a 
symbol of him: povov 88 gacw iv vypH 
Siatrouuévov, rde diisic vuéva Aciov Kat Sagdavh 
mapaxadyrreiy, EK TOU perwirrov KaTEDYOUEVOY, WOTE Brérev 
un BAsropevoy. O r— mpory Osy cupBéBnxev. Because 
they say the crocodile is the only animal, which, 
living in the water, hath his eyes covered by a thin 
transparent membrane, falling down over them, 
by reason whereof it sees and is not seen; which 
is a thing that belongs to the first God, to see all 


Pp, 381. 
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things, himself being not seen.— Though Plutarch 
mm that place gives also another reason why. the 
Egyptians made the crocodile a symbol of the 
Deity ; ov pny ovdt 0 Kpoxdderog airiag mBavac apot- 
povoay toynke ryunv, adda pina Ocov Aéyerat yeyousvatr | 
povos ity dyAwacoc Wy, pwvng yap 0 Okiog Ad-yos azrpoadenc 
éort, Kat & aodou Baivwy xeAsvOov xat Stxne ra Ovnra aye 
xara Sxnv’ Neither were the Egyptians without a 
plausible reason for worshipping God symboli- 
cally in the crocodile, that being said to be au 
imitation of God, in that it is the only animal 
without a tongue.: For the Divine Acyoc, or reason, 
standing not in need of. speech, and .going on 
through a silent path of justice in the world, does 
without noise righteously govern and dispense all 
human affairs—In like manner, Horus Apollo in 
his Hieroglyphics* tells us, that the Egyptians. 
acknowledging a ravroxparwp and xocpoxpdtwp, an 
omnipotent Being, that was the governor of. the 
whole world, —did symbolically represent him by 
a serpent, ev piow avrov olikov péyay Seuxyvovrec, 0 yap 
PaciAso¢ olkoc avrov tv tp Koopw, they picturing also 
‘a great house or palace within its circumference. 
because the world is the royal palace of the Deity. 
_ —Which writer also gives us another reason,. why 
the serpent was made to be the hieroglyphic of the 
Deity; TO We TPOPY xenoBa rw savrov apart, 1 + 6. i. 
onpaivet, vO Tavra doa é&k re Gciac: mpovoiac [p. 5.] 

&y Tq KOCH yevvaral, TavTA WAAL Kal THY pElwWoLD sic aUTOY 
Aap avew.— Because the serpent feeding as it were 
upon its own body, doth aptly signify, thatall things 
generated in the world by Divine Providence are 
again resolved into him.—And Philo Byblius, ° 

® Lib. i. cap.-Ixi. p.75. °° 
> Apad Euseb, Preepar. Evangel. lib. i. cap. x. p. 41. 
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from Sanchoniathon, gives the same reason: why 
the serpent was deified by Taut, or the Egyptian 
Hermes, dri. aQavaroy kat cic tavrov avaAvera, becauseit 
is immortal, and resolved into itself._-Though 
sometimes the Egyptians added to the serpent also 
.a.bawk, thus complicating the hieroglyphic of 
the Deity ; according.to -that.of a famous Egyp- 
tian priest in Eusebius, * 70 xparov ov Bevorarov, Oquc. 
tert ipaxoc Exwv poppny, ‘that the first and divinest 
being of all is symbolically represented by a.ser- 
pent having the head .of a hawk.-—And. that 2 
hawk was also sometimes used alone fora hiero« 
glyphie: of the. Deity, appeareth. from that: of 
Plutarch, > that in the porch of ‘an Egyptian.tem- 
ple at Sais, were engraven these three hieregly- 
phics; a young man, an old man, anda hawk; 
to make up this sentence, that both the beginning 
and .end of human life.dependeth upon God, .or. 
Providence. But we have two more remarkable 
passages in the forementioned Horus A pollo, con- 
cerning the Egyptian theology, which must not be 
permitted.; the first this, xap' avroic rov wavrag woopov. 
50 Sinxov éort wvevua, that.according to them, thereis 
a spirit passing through the whole world, ‘to wit, 
God .—And again, Soxe avroic: diya: Acov pider dAweE ou- 
vestavat, it seemeth to the Egyptians, that: nothing 
at all consists witheut God.—In the next. place, 
Jamblichus was a person, who had. made.it his 
business to inform himself thoroughly concerning 
the theology of the Egyptians, and who. under- 
takes to give an account thereof, ‘in his answer 
to Porpbyrius’s epistle: to Anebo, an Egyptian 
- ® Preepar. Evang. lib. i. cap. x. p. 41. a 
b De Iaide et Osiride, p. 363. 


© Lib. i. cap. Ixiy, p. 77. and lib. i. cap. xiii, p. 27. 
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priest; whose testimony therefore may well seem 
- tadeserve credit. And he first gives us a summary 
account of their theology after this manner:* ywp..- 
#0¢; ckyonivor, periwpoc, kaikal’ eavrov urepnxAwopivoc Fav 
vim Koop Suvapewy re Kai crovyelwy, o TAC yevisEwe Kal 
qvonec Suc, Kat roy Ev avroig OTOLY ELC Suvapewy waswv, 
airies Ococ’ are Sy vréptywv rovrov, duAac, Kat dowuaros, 
wee vrepgunc, eyévnric Te Kal apiptoroc, Sdog é€, savrov Kon 
iy SnuTip dvapaveic, Teoryeirat wdvTwy TouTwY, Kal Ev EaUTw 
7a ora wepiiyei, Kal Sore pty cuvelAnge wavra, Kal peradiowo.v* 
"Fhat-God, who is the cause of generation and 
the whole nature, and of all ‘the powers in the ele- 
ments themselves, is separate, exempt, elevated 
above, and expanded over, all the powers aud ele- 
ments in the world. For being above the world, 
and ‘transcending the same, immaterial, and in- 
corporeal, supernatural, unmade, indivisible, ma- 
nifested wholly from himself, and in himself, he 
~ mabeth over all things, and in himself containeth all 
things. And because he virtually comprehends 
all things, therefore does he impart and display the 
same. from himself.—According to which excel- 
lent description of the Deity, it is plain, that the 
Egyptians asserting one God that comprehends all 
things, could not possibly suppose a multitude of 
self-existent deities. In which place, also, the 
same Jamblichus’ tells us, that as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic for materfal and corporeal things 
was mud or floating water, so they pictured God 
“in loto arbore sedentem super lutum;” sitting 
upon the lote-tree above the. watery mud.—‘‘ Quod 
innuit Dei eminentiam altissimam, qua fit ut nullo 
modo attingat lutum ipsum. Demonstratque Dei 


* Jamblich. de Myster. Xgyptior. sect. vii. cap. ti p- 151. 
Ibid. p. 161. | 
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imperium intellectuale, quia loti arboris omhia 
sunt rotunda tam frondes quam fructus,” &e. 
Which signifies the transcendent eminency of the 
Deity above the matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world; because both the leaves and fruit 
of that tree are round, representing the motion of 
intellect.—Again, he there adds also, that the 
Egyptians sometimes pictured God sitting at the 
: helm of a ship: But afterward, in the 
eB. viii. ¢. i. 

~ same book, he sums up the queries, 


: which Porphyrius had propounded to the Egyp- 


tian priest, to be resolved concerning them, in this 


manner: Bovra co SndwBnvar, ri TO mowroy atriov 
mryouvrat ewvat Atyirrot wOrepov youv i ump vou Kai povoy 


| i Mee ” GAXov 7} GAAwy 3 Kat  worépoy dowparov q owpaTeKoY, 


Kal Et. TY p Snmoupyy ra aura, 7 ™o0 Tou Snsoupyov ; Kat el i 
Evoc Ta mavra i &x woAAwy ! Kal Oday t isaowy 7] owpara Tod 


| “Ipwrov 3 | Kal €L a-yévnrov oAnv 9 yevntny § : You desire to 


be resolved, what the Egyptians think to be the 
first cause of all; whether intellect or something 


above intellect? ana that whether alone or with 


some other? whether incorporéal or corporeal ? 


whether. the first principle be the same with the | 


Demiurgus and architect of the world, or before 


- him? whether all things proceed from one or many? 


whether they suppose matter, or qualified bodies, 
to be the first? and if they admit a first matter, 


_ whether they assert it to be unmade or: made?—In 


answer to which Porphyrian queries, Jamblichus 


thus begins: Kat aperov piv, 0 mowrov ‘pwrneac, wept rov- 


Tovaxove’ Tp0 Tw avreg Surwy Kat TwV dAwy a apXon, E0Tt Bide 


sic’ wouros, Kat Tou ) mpdsroy Oeov Kat i Paowhinc, « axivaro¢® ‘ey 


_OVOTNT t TNC EauTOU EvOT yToC pévw* oureE yap VONTOD ° aurw 


émurAékerat, ovre AAO te’ I shall first reply to that you 


. first demanded, that, according to the Egyptians, 
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before all entities and principles there is one God, 
‘who is in order of nature before (him that is com- 
monly called) the first God and King; immove- 
able ; and always remaining in the solitariety of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible, nor any 
thing else complicated with him, &c.—In which 
- words Jamblichus, and those others that follow af- 
ter, though there be some obscurity (and we may 
perhaps have occasion further to consider the 
meaning of them elsewhere), yet he plainly de- 
clares, that according to the Egyptians, the first 
Original of all things was a perfect unity above 
intellect; but intimating withal, that besides this 
first unity, they did admit of certain other Divine 
hypostases (as a perfect intellect, and mundane 
soul) subordinate thereunto, and dependent on it, 
concerning which he thus writeth afterward; * 
‘si pO TOV ovpavov, Kal THY Ev rp ovpave Cwrucny Suvantv 
yweokovet, Kafupov re vovv urip tov Koopov mporiBiact" 
Fhe Egyptians acknowledge, before the heaven, 
and in the heaven, a living power (or soul) and 
again they place a pure mind or intellect above 
the world.—But that they did not acknowledge a 
plarality of coordinate and independent principles 
is farther declared by him after this manner ; * 
Kai ovrwe avobev a axXou TwWY reAcvrainy ” rept rev apxwv 
Atyurrios _Tpaypareia, ad voc doxerat, Kal mposow ec 
arnOoc, Tov ToAwy avbic ad Evoc Staxuepvemévern, Kat 
Ravraxoo Tov aopiarov pucewe emixparousévnc vire Tw0c 
wplopivou eérpou, Kat ‘TH avwr ar WwW evtatac wavrwy atriac’ 
And thus the Egyptian philosophy, from first to 
last, begins from unity; and thence descends to 
multitude; the many being always governed, by 

\ . *Cap. iv. Pp: 160.. . , 
» Sect. viii! cap. iii. p. 159. 
VOL, II. M 
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the one; and the infinite or undeterminate natpre 
every where mastered and conquered by some 
finite and determined measure; and all ultimately 
by that highest Unity, that is the first cause ofall 
things.—Moreover, in answer to the last Porphy- 
rian question concerning matter, whether the 
Egyptians thought it to be unmade and self-ex- 
istent or nade, Jamblichas thus replies: aw & 
That according to Hermes and the Egyptians, 
matter was also made or produced by God: “ah 
essentialitate succisa ac subscissa: materijalitate,” 
pv, 98Scutellius turns it. Which passage of 
| Jamblichus, Proclus upon the Timpeng 
(where he asserts that God was dppnroc airlarne ine, , 
the ineffable canse of matter) takes notice. of 10 
this manner: xps in TwY Atyurrivy rapadoare Td avra TEpt 
auras grow" o yé ror Qeiog "LauParcyog i lor opyger, OT} | kal Epiunc 
Gic rng ovavoriroc ry vdorara rapayeatar Bouherat, Kat toy kai 
ELKOC KgK rovrov roy I1hdrwva tH rovavrny mept THC ANC 
Sééov txav And the tradition of the Egyptians 
agreeth herewith, that matter was not unmade or 
self-existent, but produced by the Deity: for the 
divine Jamblichus has recorded, that Hermes 
would have materiality to have been produced 
from essentiality, (that is, the passive principle of 
matter from that active principle of the Deity :) 
and it is very probable fram hence, that Plato was, 
also of the same opinion concerning matter ; viz, 
because he is supposed to have followed Hermes 
and the Eg gyptians. Which indeed is the mare- 
likely, if that be true, which the same Proclus 
affirmeth concerning Orpheus, Oe TE Kal. ‘Oppevc 
xara ‘TOUTOV Tov déyor avo THe towriornc Trwy vorTwr 
Vroordscwe wapaye. Ty er that Orpheus also did, 
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after the same manner, deduce or derive taatter 
from the first hypostasis of intelligibles, that is, 
from the supreme Deity. We shall conclude here 
In the last place with the testimony of Damascius, 
in his book of Principles,” writing after this 
manner concerning the Egyptians: Aryurriovc & 0 
pily Basque ovdiv dxprBic ioroper’ ot 8¢ Atyiwrit Kal’ nyac 
guddcogor yeyovorse, éEnveycay avrioy Thy ahnfuev KEKpMp- 
tebvsiv, eupowres é ey Atyurrion &n ret Aoyore we ein Kar 
, avrove a piv pia rev drwy apyn oxaros dyvwerov vuvouptyn, — 
“eal Touro reig avadwyoupevor otrwce’ ~=Eudemus hath 
given us no exact account of the Egyptians; but 
the Egyptian philosophers, that have been in our 
times, have declared the hidden truth of their 
theology, having found in certain Egyptian writ- 
ings, that there was, according to them, one Prin- 
ciple of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated :— 
which unknown darkness is a description of that 
supreme Deity, that is incomprehensible. = 
' But that the Egyptians amongst their many gods 
did acknowledge one supreme, may sufficiently 
appear also, even from their vulgar religion and 
theology ; in which they had first a peculiar and 
proper name for him assuch. Foras the Greeks 
called the supreme God Zee, the Latins Jupiter 
or Jovis, so did the Egyptians call him Hammon 
or Ammon, according to Herodotus,’ whose tes- 
timony to this purpose hath been already cited, 
_ and confirmed by Origen,’ who was an-Egyptian 
born. Thus also Plutareh i in his book De en: 


® Vide Wolfii Anecdot. Grzec. tom. iii. pe 2G0. 

> Lib. ii. cap. xlii. p. 105. 

* Or rather Celsus in Origen contra aceme lib. Ve +B 261. 
' 4 Tom. ii. oper. p. 354. | 
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‘Twv Toho vowitévran, toLtov Tap ' Atyurrione 3 Svopa rou Atoc 
eva, rov ‘Apuovuy, 6 wapayovrec nueic” Appova Aéyouev” It 
‘ls supposed by most, thatthe proper name of Zeus, 
or Jupiter (that is, the supreme Deity) amongst 
the Egyptians is Amous, which the Greeks pro- 
‘nounce Hammon. To the same purpose Hesy- 
_ .chius, ‘Anpovc o Zevc, ’ApicroréAnc, AMmous, accord- 
- “Ing to Aristotle, is the same with Zeus. Whence 
‘it came to pass, that by the Latin writers Hammon 
-was vulgarly called Jupiter Hammon. Which 
‘Hammon was not only used as a proper name for 
the supreme Deity by the Egyptians, but also by 
‘the Arabians and all the Africans, . according to 
aes of Lucan, * > 


‘Quamvis Athiopum populis Arabumque beatis 
- . Gentibus, atque Indis, unus sit Jupiter Ammon. 


‘Wherefore not only Marmarica (which i is a part of 
Africa, wherein was that most famous temple of 
this Ammon) was from thence denominated Am- 
‘monia, but even all Africa, as Stephanus informs 
us, was sometimes called Ammonis from this 
god Ammon, who hath been therefore styled Za 
gers the Lybian Jupiter. ° 
. Indeed it is very probable, ° that this word —s 
mon or Ammon was first: derived from Ham or 
Cham, the son of Noah, whose posterity, was 
chiefly seated in these African parts, and from 
whom Egypt was called, not only in the Scripture, 
‘the land of Ham,” but also by the Egyptians 
_ themselves, as Plutarch testifieth, Xnyea, or Che- 
| ® Lib. ix. ver. 517, 518. | 
b Vide Voss, de Idolatr. lib. if. c. xi. p- 134, 135, et Sam. Bochart. 
in Phaleg. lib. i. cap. i. p. 6, 7 | 


_ ©Vide Bochart. ubi supra lib: iv.-cap. i. p. 204, 205. et lib. I. sap. i. 
p. 6, 7, et Marsham. in Canon. Chron. Secual. i. p. 30: ° 
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mia, and as St. Jerome, Ham; and the Coptites also 
to this very day call it Chemi. Nevertheless this. 
will not hinder, but that the word Hammon, for all 
that, might be used afterwards by the Egyptians, - 
as a name for the supreme God, because, amongst 
the Greeks Zeve in like manner was supposed to 
have been at first the name of a man or hero, but. 
yet afterwards applied to signify the supreme God. 
And there might be such a mixture of herology or 
history, together with theology, as well amongst 
the Egyptians as there was amongst the Greeks. 
Nay, some learned men* conjecture, and not with- 
out probability, that the Zeus of the Greeks also 
was really the very same with that Ham or Cham, 
the son of Noah, whom the Egyptians first wor- 
shipped as an hero or deified man; there being 
several considerable agreements and correspon- 
dences between the poetic fables of Saturn and 
Jupiter, and the true Scripture story of Noah and 
Cham; as there is likewise a great affinity betwixt. 
the words themselves; for as Cham signifies heat or. 
' fervour, 80 is Zevc derived by the Greek gramma-. 
rians from Zw. And-thus will that forementioned 
testimony of Herodotus in some sense be verified, 
that the Greeks received the names of most of 
their gods, even af Zev¢ himself, from the Egypt 
Jans. : 

Perhaps it may - granted also, that thesun was 
sometimes worshipped by the Egyptians under the 
name of Hammon; it having been in like manner 
sometimes worshipped by the Greeks under the 
name of Zeus. And the word very well agreeth 
herewith,. zy in the Hebrew language signifying. 
not only heat, but the sun; from whence Dan 

® Vide Bochart. ubi supra, lib. i. cap. i. p. 7, 8.5 
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Chamanim, also was derived. Nevertheless, 1t wild 
not follow from hence, that therefore the visible. 
sun was generally accounted by the Egyptians the 
sipreme Deity, no more than he was amongst the 
Greeks: but, as we have often occasion to observe, 
there was in the Pagan religion a confused jumble 
of herology, physiology, and theology all together. 
And that the notion of this Egyptian god Ammon 
was neither confined by them to the sun, nor yet 
the whole corporeal world or nature of the uni- 
_ -Wérse. (as some have conceived), is evident from 
hence, because the Egyptians themselves inter- 
preted it, according to their own language, to sig- 
_ nify that which was hidden and obscure, as both 
Manetha, an ancient Egyptian priest, and Hecate- 
us (who wrote concerning the philosophy of the 
Egyptians) in Plutarch agree:* Mavibwe piv a 
LeBevvirnc ro ekovppévov oierat Kat Thy KpuYw uM TaUTAC 
SyAoveba rac dung’ ‘Exaraiog 8 ABSepirne pnot rovry Kal. 
wpocadAnAove rp pnuatt xpna0a Trove Aryurious, Oray twa 
mooskaXovrrat, mpookAntuchy yap sivat thy gwyav’ dw ray 
wpwrov Ocov we apavn Kal Kekouppevor évra, TpeckaAoupever 
Kat mapaxaNourrsc, Eugavn yevioba kat OnAov avroic, Auouy 
Aéyouos” Manetho Sebennites conceives the word 
Amoun to signify that which is bidden; and 
Hecatzus affirmeth, that the Egyptians use this 
word, when they call any one to them that was 
distant or absent from them: wherefore the first 
God, because he is invisible and hidden, they as it 
were inviting him to approach near, and to make 
himself manifestaud conspicuous to them, call bim 
Amoun.—-And, agreeably hereunto, Jamblichus*. 
gives us this account of the true notion of this Egyp- 


' ® De Iside et Osiride, p. 354. tom. ii. oper. 
» De Myster. Agypt. sect. viii.c. iii. p. 159. 
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tran god Ammon: o Snutovpyxor voug, kai TnE aAnbeiac 
kpoctarnc, Kai copia Epxopevoc pep emt yéveow, kal rny adavn 
deby ‘Kexpuppiven Ao-ywv Suvapw fig Gwe dywv, ‘Auwv xard 
Td rev Alyurriov yrwooav dEyerat’ The demiurgical 
Intellect, and President of Truth, as with wisdom 
it proceedeth to generation, and produceth into 
fight the secret and invisible powers of the hidden 
réasons, is, according to the Egyptian language, 
¢alled Hammon.—Wherefore we may conclade, 
that Hammon, amongst the Egyptians, was notonly 
the name of the supreme Deity, but also of such 
4:one as,was hidden, invisible and incorporeal. 

And here it may be worth our observing, that 
this Eeyptian Hammon was in all probability 
taken notice of in Scripture, though vulgar inter- 
preters have not been aware thereof. For thus 
we understand that of Jeremy xlvi. 25. “ The 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel saith, behold I 
will xx fox (that is, not the multitude of Noe, 
but) Ammon (the God) of Noe, and Pharaoh 
aad Egypt with her (other) gods and kings, and 
ali that trust in him; I will deliver them into the 
hands of those that seek their lives, and into the 
hands of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon.” For 
the understanding of which place, we must ob- 
serve, that according to the language of those an- 
cient Pagans, when every country or city had 
their peculiar and proper names, for the gods pre- 
siding over them or worshipped by them, the se- 
veral nations and places were thémselvés com- 
monly denoted and signified by the names of those 
their respective gods. With which kind of lan- 
gaage the Scripture itself. also complieth; as 
when the Moabites are called in it—the. people of 
Chemosh, (Numbers xxi.) and when the gods of 
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Damascus are said to have smitten Ahaz, be- 
- ¢ause the Syrians smote him. (2: Chron. xxviii.) 
Accordingly whereunto also, whatsoever was 
done or attempted against the several nations or 
countries,.is said to have been done or attempted 
against their gods. Thus Moab’s captivity is de- 
scribed, Jeremy xlviii. ‘Thou shalt be taken, and 
Chemosh shall go into captivity.” And the over- 
throw of Babylon is predicted after the same 
manner, in the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. xlvi. 
“Bell boweth down, Nebo stoopeth, themselves 
are gone into captivity.” And also the same is 
threatened in that of Jeremy, ch. li. “1 ‘will visit 
Bell in Babylon, and will bring out of his mouth 
that which he hath swallowed up, and the nations. 
shal] not flow unto him any more, for the wall of 
Babylon shall be broken down.” Now Bell, ac- 
cording to Herodotus,* was a name for the su- 
preme god amongst the Babylonians, as well as 
Ammon wasamongst the Egyptians; who notwith- 
standing by both of them was worshipped after. 
an idolatrous manner. And therefore, as in these 
latter places, by the visiting and punishing of the 
Babylonians, so in that former place of Jeremy, 
- by the-visiting of Ammon, and the gods of Egypt, 
is understood the visiting of the Egyptians them- 
selves; aceordingly as it is there also expressed, 
No was, it seems, the metropolis of all Egypt; 
and therefore Ammon, the chief god of those an- 
cient Egyptians, and of that city, was called. 
Ammon of No. As likewise the city No is de- 
nominated from this god Ammon in the Scripture, 
and called both No-Ammon and Ammon-No, 


* This seems to be a maustake for Diodorus Siculus, who mentions 
it, lib. ii. p. 69. - . See ok. SE 
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The former in the prophecy of Nahum, chap. iii. 
“< Art thou better than No-Ammon?” or that No 
in which the god Ammon is worshipped? Which 
is not to be understood of the oracle of Ammon in 
Marmarica, as some have imagined * (they taking 
No for an appellative, and. so to signify habita- 
tion ;) it being unquestionably the proper name of 
‘a city in Egypt. The latter in that of Ezekiel, 
chap. xxx. “I will pour out my fury upon Sin, 
the strength of Egypt, and will cut off Hammon- 
No.” In which place as by Sin is meant Pelusium, 
80 Hammon-No, by the Seventy, is interpreted 
' Diospolis, the city of Jupiter; that is, the Egyp- 
tian Jupiter, Hammon. Which Diospolis was 
etherwise called the Egyptian Thebes, (anciently 
the metropolis of all Egypt) but whose proper 
name, in the Egyptian language, seems to have 
been No; which from the chief god there wor-: 
shipped was called both No-Ammon and Ham- 
‘mon-No; as that god himself was also denomi- 
nated from the city, Ammon of No. And this 
.ia the rather probable, because Plato ,, prearo, 
tells us expressly, that Ammon was an- [p. 356. 
ciently the proper or chief god of the i 
Egyptian Thebes or Diospolis,. where he speaks 
of Theuth or Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, in 
these : words: Baciréwe & av rore Ovro¢ Atyurrov éAne: 
Oapov, wept thy peyaAnv wOAW TOU dvww TOrOV, OV ot 
"EXAnvec Atyurtiac OnBac xadXova Kat rov Oeov “Aupwva? 
Thamus was then king over all Egypt, reigning’ 
in that great city (the metropolis thereof) which 
the Greeks call the Egyptian Thebes, and whose 
God was Ammon. But whereas the prophet 


* Voss, de Idol, lib, i,.cap.xxxii, p. 8% 
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- Nahum (who seems to have written after the cou 
pletion of that judgment upon No, predicted 
both by Jeremy and Ezekiel) describes the place; 
as situate among the rivers, and having the sea 
for its wall and rampart; whence many learned 
men* have concluded, that this was rather to be 
anderstood of Alexandria than Diospolis (net: 
withstanding that Alexandria was not then in 
being, nor built till a-tong while after, in Alex. 
ander the Great's time): this may very well, as 
we conceive, be understood of Egypt in general, 
whose metropolis this No was; that it was sitaate 
amongst the rivers, and had the seas for its wall 
and rampart, the Red and Mediterranean. And 
thus much for the Egyptian Jupiter, or their 
supreme Deity, called by them Hammon. 

_ There is an excellent monument of Egyptian 
antiquity preserved by Plutarch” and others, from 
whence it may be made yet further evident, that 
- the Egyptians did not suppose a multitude of an- 
made, self-existent deities, but acknowledged one 
supreme, universal and all-comprehending Nu- 
men. And it is that inscription upon the temple 
at Sais a "Eyo eufe rev TO yEeyovoe, Kat dv, Kat ETOMEVOY, 
Kat Tov Eudv wérAOv ovdeic tw Oynroc arexedufev, Lam 
all that. hath been, is, and: shall be, and my 

peplam or veil no mortal hath ever yet unco- 

vered.—Which though perhaps some would un: 
derstand thus, as if that Deity therein describéd 
were nothing but the senseless matter of the whole 
corporeal universe, according to that opinion of 
Cheremon beforementioned and confuted ; yet it 

* The Chaldean Interpreter, St. Jerome, Drusius, and many others, 


Vid. Voss. ubi supra. 
* De Iside et Osir. p. 354. tom. ii. oper. 
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is plein, that this could not be the meaning of 
thin inscription: first, because the god here de- 
a¢ribed is not a mere congeries of disunited matter, 
o#: aggregation of divided atoms, but it is some 
one thing, which was all: according to that other 
ipecription upon an altar dedicated to the goddess 
kia, which we shall also afterward make use of, 
‘¢.Tibi, una, qt es omnia , To thee, who being 
Gee, art all things —Agaio, inthe Deity here de- 
scribed, there is. both a veil or outside, ‘ageric zu0 
emil also something hidden and recon- preefrinis 
dite ; the sense seeming to be this: Iam Fsypten God, 
all. that was, 1s, and shall be; and the both invisible 
whole world is nothing but myself veil- in Tine. 
ed; but my naked and unveiled bright- ” * 

ness no mortal could ever yet behold or compre- 
bend. Which is just as if the sun should say, I 
am al the colours of the rainbow (whose mild and 
gentle light may easily be beheld) and they are 
nothing but my simple and uniform lustre, vari- 
ously refracted and abated; but my immediate 
splendour and the brightness of my face no mortal 
ean contemplate, without being either blinded or 
dazzled by it. Wherefore this description of the 
Deity may seem not a little to resemble that des- 
cription, which God makes of himself to Moses, 
* Thou shalt see my back parts, but my face shall 
not. be seen.” Where there is also something ex- 
tevior and visible in the Deity, and something 
hidden and recondité, invisible and incomprehen- 
sible to mortals. And Philo thus glosseth upon 
those words : avtupkte eort cody, ra axoAov0a Kai doa 
pera rov Ocov yvwvat, my &$ nyepovucry ovciay 0 P. 44. [l- 
Booropevoc KaraVeacacfar, ry mepravyet THY AKTI- bro de Pro- 

pew wpiv tv xnpog tora’ It is sufficient for fasts. 
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a wise man to know God a posteriori, or from his 
effects; but whosoever will needs behold the: 
naked essence of the Deity, will be blinded with: 
the transcendent radiancy and splendour of ‘his. 
beams.— Whereas, according to Philo, the works: 
of God, as manifesting the attributes of his power, 
goodness and wisdom, are called the back parts 
of the Deity ; so are they here in this inscription’ 
called the peplum, the veil and exterior garment: 
of it, or else God himself veiled. ‘Wherefore it: 
is plain, that the Deity here described cannot.be: 
the mere visible and corporeal world as sense-: 
less and inanimate, that being all outside and 
exposed to the view of sense, and having no- 
thing hidden or veiled in it. But, thirdly, this 
will yet be more evideut, if we do but take: 
notice of the name of this God, which. was . 
here described, and to whom that temple was 
| fri@as, in Gedicated; and that was in the Egyp- 
Frocl-upen tian language Neith, the same with: 
p30. ‘AOnva amongst the Greeks, and Mi-: 
nerva amongst the Latins; by which ts meant 
wisdom or understanding : from whence it. is 
plain, that the inscription is to be understood not: 
of such .a god as was merely senseless matter 
(which is the god of the Atheists) but a mind. 
Athenagoras® tells-us, that the Pagan theologers 
interpreted rqv ’AOnvav, or Minerva, to be rnv godvn~ 
ov &e ravrwv Siyxovoay, wisdom or mind passing 
aod diffusing itself through all things—than which 
there:cannot be.a better commentary on this 1n- 
scription. Wherefore it may be here observed, 
that those Pagans, who acknowledged God to. 
be-a ind, and. incorporeal being secrete from. 


a ‘Legat. pro ‘Christianis, cap. xix, p. 86. 
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aatter, did notwithstanding frequently consider 
him, not abstractly by himself alone, but con- 
cretely together with the result of his whole fe- 
cundity, or as displaying the world from himself, 
and diffusing himself through all things, and be- 
ing in a manner all things. Accordingly, we 
- learned before from Horus Apollo, that the Egyp- 
_ tians by God meant a spirit diffusing itself through | 
the world, and intimately pervading all things; 
and that they supposed that nothing at all could 
consist without God. And after this.manner, © 
Jamblichus in his Mysteries* interprets the mean- 
ing of this Egyptian inscription: for when he had 
declared that the Egyptians did, both in their 
doctrine and their priestly hierurgies, exhort men. 
to ascend above matter, to an incorporeal Deity, © 
the maker of all, he adds, ugnynoaro 88 Kat raurny 
nv ocd” Oo ‘Epune, iputvevae de Bibve mpopnrne "Auuwve 
Paoure1, 2 éy advrouc evpaly avaryeypappivny, ey teporyhuguxote 
Yeaupact kara Law rHv ev Atyurre, rore Tov QOzou dvoua 
waptiwxe rd Sov St SAov rov Koovov’ Hermes also 
propounded this method,and Bythis, the prophet, 
interpreted the same to King Ammon, having 
found it written in hieroglyphic letters in the tem- 
ple of Sais in Egypt; as he also. there declared 
the name of that God, who extends or diffuses 
himself through the whole world.—And this was 
Neith, or Athena, that God thus des- mis+iy to wi- 

' eribed, *‘ Iam all that was, is, and shall a , 
be, and my peplum or veil no mortal “0% Seis 
. could ever uncover.” Where we cannot one and the ~ 

but take notice also that whereas the god. Prod ts 


Athena of the Greeks was derived from woe, 


3 De Myster. Egypt. sect, viii. ‘cap. Vv. p. 164, 
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Theepompa, the Egyptian Neith, that she also was 
| airmeth be famous for her peplum too, as well as the 
ey ts Egyptian goddess. “ Peplum (saith Ser- 
Saites. vius) est proprie palla picta foeminea, 
Minerve ecousecrata ;’ Peplum is properly a wo- 
manish pall or veil, embroidered all over, and 
consecrated to Minerva.—Which rite was per: 
formed at Athens, in the great Panathenaics, 
with much solemnity, when the statue of. this 
goddess was also by those noble virgins of the 
city, who embroidered this veil, clothed all over 
therewith. From whence we may probably con- 
clude, that the statue of the Egyptian Neith.also, 
in the temple of Sais, had likewise, agreeably to 
its inscription, sueh a peplum ar veil east ever if, 
as Minerva or Arthemis at Athens had ; this hie- 
soglyphically to signify, that the Deity was it 
visible and incomprehensible to mortals, but had 
veiled itself in this visible corporeal world, which 
is, as it were, the peplum, the exterior variegated or 
embroidered vestment of the Deity. To all which 
considerations may be added, in the last place, 
In Time, What Proclus hath recorded, that there 
P. 39. was something more belonging to this 
Egyptian inseription, than what is mentioned by 
. Plutarch; namely these words: «gi ov-trexov xéomov, 
fAwoc éyévero, and the sun was the fruit or offspring, 
which I produced :—-frem whence it is manifest, 
that, according to the Egyptians, the sun was not 
the supreme Deity, and that the God here de 
scribed, was, as Proclus also abserveth, Snucavpryucs 
Gecc, a demiurgical Deity, the Creator of the whale 
world, and of the sun. Which supreme incor- 
poreal Deity was, notwithstanding, in their theo- 
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logy said to be all things, because it diffused itself 
throygh all. 

Wherefore, whereas Plutarch* cites this pas- 
sage out of Hecatzus, concerning the Egyptians, 
say mewrov Geov rw [lavei rev avroy vouiZovew, that they 
take the first God, and the universe, for one and 
the same thing ;—the meaning of it cannot be, as 
¥f the first or supreme God of the Egyptians were 
the senseless corporeal world, Plutarch himself 
in-the very next words declaring him to be agavy 
nop kexovupivoy, invisible and hidden—whom there- 
fore the Egyptians, as inviting him to manifest 
himself to them, called Hammon; as he else- 
where affirmeth, That the Egyptians’ first Ged, or 
supreme Deity, did see all things, himself being 
net seen.— But the forementioned passage must 
needs be understood thus, that according to the 
Egyptians, the first God, and ro Hav, or the uni- 
varse, were synonymous expressions, often used 
ta signify the very same thing; because the first 
supreme Deity is that, which’ contains all things, 
and diffuseth itself through all things. And 
this doctrine was from the Egyptians derived 
to the Greeks, Orpheus declaring, & m ra zavra, 
that all things were one—and after him Parme- 
nides and other philosophers, év svar ro zav, that one 
was the universe or all—and that ro wav was 
axiverov, that the universe was immoveable—they. 
meaning nothing else hereby, but that the first su- 
preme Deity was both one and all things, and 
immoveable. And thus muchis plainly intimated 
by Aristotle in these words : cot 3& rwsc oi rept rou 
WaVTOC we. av juag ovayc puaiwe amepnvavro" ; 
There are some, who pronounced con- [oapeaars 
cerning the whole universe, as being but °™'™ °?**! 

* De Isida et Onir. p. 364. tom. ii. oper. 
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one nature—that is, who called the supreme 
Deity ro rav, or the universe—because that virtu- 
ally contained all things in it. : 

_ Nevertheless rd zav,.or the universe, was’ fre- 
quently taken by the Pagan theologers also, as — 
we have already intimated, ‘in a more compre- 
hensive sense, for the Deity, together with all the 
extent of its fecundity, God as displaying himself 
in the world; or, for God and the world both to- 
gether; the latter being looked upon as nothing 
‘ but an emanation or efflux from the former. And. 
thus was the word taken by Empedocles in Plu- 
tarch,’ when he affirmed, ov ro raw etvat rov Koopov, 
avr OALyou.rt Tov tavroc pépoc, that the world :was 
not the universe, but only a small part thereof.— 
And according to this sense was the god Pan un- 
derstood both by the Arcadians and other Greeks, 
not for the mere corporeal world as senseless and 
inanimate, nor as endued with a plastic nature 
only (though this. was partly included in the no- 
tion of Pan also) but as proceeding from a rational 
and intellectual principle, diffusing itself through 
all; or for the whole system of things, God and 
the world together, as one Deity. For that the 
Arcadic Pan was not the corporeal world alone, 
but chiefly the intellectual ruler aird governor of 
the same, appears from this testimony of Macro- 
bius;” “ Hunc Deum Arcades colunt, appel- 
Jantes rov rac dAne kvpiov, NOD sylvarum dominum, 
sed universe substantie materialis dominatorem :” 
the Arcadians worship:this god Pan (as their 
most ancient and honourable god) calling him the 
Lord of Hyle, that is, not the Lord ‘of the woods, 


* De Placit. Phitos. lib. i. cap.v. p. 879. 
b Saturnal, lib, i. cap..xxii. p.307. 
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bat the Lord or dominator over ‘all material sub- 
stdnce. And thus does Phornutus * likewise de- 
scrive the Pan of the other Greeks, not as the 
mere corporeal world, senseless and inammate ; 
but as Having a rational aad intellectual principle 
for the head of it, and presiding over it; that is, 
fer God. and the world both together; as one 
system; the world being but the efflux and ema- 
ation. of their Deity. The lower parts of Pan 
(saith he) were rough and goatish, because of the 
asperity of the earth; but his- upper parts of a 
Ramat form; because the ether being rational and 
intellectual, is the Hegemonic of the world” add- 
thg heretinfo, that ‘Pan was feigiéd to be lustfat 
oF lascivious; because of the multitade of sper- 
rHatic reasons contained: in the world, and the 
cohtinual mixtures and generations of things; to 
be clothed with the skin of a libbard, because 
ef the bespangled heavens, and the beautiful va- 
riety of things in the world; to hve in‘a desert, 
because of the singularity of the world ;. and, 
lastly, to be-a good demon, by reason of. the srpo- 
ewe avrov Xdyoc, that supreme mind, réason, and 
understanding, that governs al} in it’? Parthere- 
fore was not the mere corporeal world senseless 
dnd indnimate, but the Deity as displaying itself 
thereit, and pervading all things: Agreeable to 
which, Diodorus Siculus’ determines, that Hav 
ad Zee were but two several rrames for one and 
‘the same Deity (as.it is well-known, that the 
whole universe was frequently-called by the Pa- 
gans Jupiter, as- well as Pan). And Socrates 


. *- Libro de Natara Deor. cap. xxvil. p. 203. inter Soriptor. Mythol 
a Tho. Gale editos. 

b Lib. i. p. 7, 
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himself in Plato-* directs his prayer, ina most de: 
vout and serious manner, to this-Pan; thatis, not 
the corporeal world or senseless matter, but an in- 
tellectual principle ruling over all, or the supreme 
. Deity diffusing itself through all; he therefore 
distinguishing him from the inferior gods: *Q pide 
Hav, xai dAdo door ryde' Oeol, Soinré pos Kady yevioGas 
- pavdobev® ratwlev 82 dca ew, ToIg, évrog: Elval pot -pirra. 
O good (or gracious): Pan, and ye other gods, 
_ who preside over this place, grant that I may be 
beautiful or fair within, and that those. external 
things, which I have, may be such as may best 
agree ‘with a right internal disposition of mind, 
and that I may account him. to be rich, that is 
wise ‘and’ just.—The matter..of which prayer, 
though: it be excellent, yet it is paganically di. 
rected to Pan (that is, the supreme god) and-the 
‘inferior gods both together. ‘Thus we see, that as 
well according to the Greeks; as: the Egyptians, 
the first.or supreme God, and 20 xav, or the -uni- 
yerse, were really the same thing. 

And here we cannot but by the way take no- 
fice of that: famous and-remarkable story of Plu, 
tarch’s in his Defect of Oracles, concerning de-~ 
mons lamenting the death. of the great Pan.——ln 
the time of Tiberius (saith he)-certain persons 
embarking from Asia for Italy, towards the even-. 
ing sailed by the Echinades; where being. be- 
calmed, they heard from thence a loud voice-call, 
ing one Thamous, an - Egyptian mariner. amongst 
them, and after the third time commanding bim, 
when he ‘came to the Palodes, to declare, that 
the great Pan was dead. He with the advice of 
his company resolved, that if. ‘they had a er 


: In ene, p. 358. oper. 
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gale, when: they came to the -Palodes, he would 
‘pass by silently; but if they should find them- 
selves there: becalmed, he would then perform 
what the voice had commanded: but when the 
ship arrived thither, there neither was any gale of 
wind nor agitation of water. Whereupon Tha- 
mous looking out of the hinder deck towards the 
Palodes, pronounced these words with a loud 
voice, 0 péyac Tav réOvnxe, the great Pan is dead—: 
which he had no sooner done, but he was an- 
Bwered with.a choir of many voices, making 2 
great howling and lamentation, not without acer; 
tain mixture of admiration. Plutarch, who gives 
much credit to this relation, adds, how solicitous 
Tiberius the emperor was, first, concerning the 
truth.thereof; and afterwards, when he had satis- 
fied himself therein, concerning the interpretation ; 
he making great inquiry amongst his. learned 
men, who this Pan should be. But the only: use, 
which that philosopher makes of this story, is 
this, to prove that demons, having bodies as well 
as: men, (though: of a different kind from them, 
and much more longeve) yet were notwithstanding 
mortal; he endeavouring from thence to solve 
that phenomenon of the defect of oracles, because 
the demons, who’ had formerly. haunted. those 
" places, were now dead. But this being an idle 
fancy of Plutarch’s, it is much more probably con- 
cluded by Christian writers, that this thing coming 
to pass in. the reign of Tiberius, when our Saviour 
Christ was crucified, was no other than a lamen+ 
tation. of. evil demons (not without a mixture of 
admiration) upon account of our Saviour’s death 
happening .at that very time; they not mourning 
out. of love. for. him. that waa dead, but as: Sadly 
N2 
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ptesaging evil to themselves from thence, as. that 
which would threaten danger to their kingdom of 
darkness, and a period io. that tyranny and domi- 
nation which they had-so long exercised over man- 
kind; according to such passages of scripture as 
these: ‘ Now is the prince of this world judged; _ 
and having spoiled principalities and powers (by 
his death upon the cross) he triumphed over thein 
in it.” Now oar Saviour Christ cowkd nat be called 
Pan, according to that notion of the word; a6 
taken for'nothing but the corporeal world devoid | 
of all raatiner of hfe; or else as. endued only: ‘with 
a plastic nature; but this appellation might-very 
well agree to. hin, as Pati was taken for the Adyo¢ 
wpordrws tov Kdopuov, that reason ahd understandiig, 
by which all things were made, and by which 
they are all governed, or for gpomow da ravrov 
- Sufcovea, that Divine wisdom, which diffeseth itself . 
through: all thiegs.—Moreover, Pan being used 
not so much for the naked-arid abstract Deity, aé 
the Deity as it were embodied in this visible com 
poreal world, might therefore the better signify. 
God manifested in the flesti, and clothed with 4 
particular human. body (if which respect aloné 
he was capable of dying). Neither indeed was 
there any other name, in all the theology of the 
Pagans, that eduld so. well befit our Saviout 
Christ as this: 

We have now made it. inanifest, that accorditig 
to the antient Egyptian theology, (from whehee 
the Greekieh and Eeropean were derived) theré 
was dne intellectual: Deity, ene mind or wisdoitti: 
which as it did produce alt things from itseN:'s6 
doth: mepteyey To.oXev, Contaltt and comprehend the 
whole-and is itvelf in a maniier all: things: We 
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think fit in the next. place to observe, how this 
point of the old Egyptian theology, viz. God’s 
being all things, is every where insisted upon 
throughout the Hermaic:or Trismegistic writings, 
We shall begin with the Asclepian Dialogue or 
the riAaog Acyos, translated into Latin by Apuleips; 
in the entrance of which, the writer having de; 
clared, ‘‘ Ornia unius esse, et unum esse pmMnpia,” 
that all things were of one, and that one was al] 
__ things, he afterwards adds this explicatiqn thereof: 
‘¢ Nonne hoc dixi, Omnia unum esse, et unum 
omnia, utpote quia in creatore fuerint omnia, an- 
tequam creasset omnia? Nec immerito unus est 
dictus omnia, cunjus membra sunt omnia. Hujus 
Haque, qui est unus omnia, vel ipse est Creator 
omwnium, in tota hac disputatione curato memi- 
nisse.” Have we not already declared, that all 
things are ane, and one all things? forasmuch as 
all things existed in the Creator, before they were 
made; neither is he improperly said to be all 
things, whose members all things are. Be thou 
therefore mindful in thia whole disputation of hin, 
who is one and all things, or was the creator of 
ali-And thus afterwards does he declare, that — 
all created things were in the Deity before they 
weve made; “ Idcirco non erant quando nata pop 
erant, sed in eo jam tunc erant unde nasci habue- 
runt;” they did not properly. then exist before 
they were made, and yet at that very time were 
they in him, from whom they were afterwards 
‘produced. Again, he writes thys concerning God : 
< Non spero totius majestatis effectorem, ompium 
yerum patrem vel dominum, tno posse quamvis e 
multis composito nomine nuncupari. Hune voce 
potius omni nomine, siquidem sit unus et omnia; — 
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ut necesse sit aut ‘omnia ipsius nomine, aut: ipsam 
Omnium nomine nuncupari. Hic ergo solus-om- 
nia,” &c. I cannot hope sufficiently to express the 
author of majesty, and the father and ‘lord of all 
things, by any one namé, though ‘compounded of 
néver so many names. Call him therefore by 
every name, forasmuch as he is one and. all things; 
so.that of necessity, either all. things must: be 
called by his name, or he by the names ofall 
things.—And when he had spoken of the 
‘tutability of created things, he adds, 
 “ Solus deus ipse in se, et a se, et circum se, :to- 
‘tus‘est plenus atque perfectus, isque sua firma 
stabilitas est; nec alicujus impulsu,. nec loco mo- 
veri potest, cum in eo sint omnia, et in omnibus 
_ipse est solus.” God alone, in himself, and from 
himself, and about himself, is altogether perfect ; 
and himself is his own stability. Neither can he 
be moved or changed, by the impulse of any 
thing, since all things are in’ him,. and he alone’1s 
in: all things Lastly, to omit other places,.:** Hic 
’. gensibilis mundus receptaculum ‘est om- 
nium sensibiliam. specierum, qualitatum, 
vel corporum; que oinnia sine Deo vegetari non 
possunt : ‘Omnia enim Deus, et a Deo omnia, et 
sine hoc, nec fuit aliquid, nec est, nec erit; om- 
nia enim ab eo, et in ipso, et per ‘ipsum——Si to- 
‘tum animadvertes, vera ratione perdisces, mun- 
dum ipsum sensibilem, et que in eo sunt.omnia, 
‘a superiore illo mundo, quasi vestimento, esse con- 
tecta.” This sensible world is the receptacle of 
‘all forms, qualities, and bodies, all which cannot 
be vegetated and quickened without God: ‘or 
| God is all things, and all things are from God, 
‘and all: things the effect, of his will; and without 
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God there neither was any thing, nor is nor shall 
be; ‘but all things are from him, and in him, and 
by ‘bim——and if you will consider things after a 
right manner, you shall learn, that this sensible 
world, and all the things therein, are covered all 
over ‘with that superior world (or Deity): as it 
_ were with a garment.—As for the other Trisme- 
gistic books of Ficinus’s edition, the third of 
them, called i igoog Adyoc, is thus cancluded 3; re yap 
Veiov 1 waca coop) obyxpacic, pboe avaBewpovplyn’ iv 
yap ty Dely xal 4 pbore avyxaBiornxey” The Divinity is 
_the whole mundane compages, or constitution ; 
for nature is also placed in:the Deity.—In the 
fifth book,-written upon this argument, &re agave 
Bede pavepwrardc tort, that the invisible God'is most 
mianifest—we read thus: obdty.yép torw by maw 
exelvey, 5: ovx farw abrio, For abrdc xal ra dvra. cat pi} 
oe Ta pity yap Svra arog igavipwos’ 74d pH Sura Exe Ew 
tavro’ For there is. nothing } in the whole world, 

which he is not; he is both the things that are, 
‘and the things that are not; for the things that are, 
he hath manifested; but the things that are not, 
he’ contains within. ‘himself. —And again, odroc 6 
wewparoc kat & modvaduarac" padXdov 82 ravrdg avpurrog 
‘ovdty. tari, 8 obroe obK gore’ wavra yap & tert, Kal ourde tore’ 

Kal Sd rovro abric budscra Exe wavra, ore évdg tots warpdég’ 
wa Sid rotro Svoua ode tye, bri wavrwv tert xarfp. He. 
is both .incorporeal and ownicorporeal, for there 
is-nothing of any body, which he is not; he is all 
things that are, and therefore he hath all names, 
because all things are from one fathers and there- 
fore he hath no name, because he is the Father of 
- ‘all things.—And in the close of the same book: 
dmio' rivog ot tuviow, irip wy éerolnoac, h Urip. dy ovbx 
trolgcac; ixip. dv igavipweae, #. dirip du Expiqhag ;. Sia tt 
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SF nat Suvhow ces we uqyrod Sv; we Fxwy m Idoy; we aAdgc 


&v; ad ef ydo 8 tay & ov.¢l 8 zouw’ od el 8 Gy ALyw" od yap 
sdvra el, TO aANo ovdey taoryy 8 yn El ab Tay Td yEpOpmevor, 
oy Tr pi yevdpevov' For what shall I praise thee? 
those things which thon hast not made?. for 
those things which thou hast manifested, or for 


those things which thou hast hidden and con ° 


céaled within thyself? And for what canse shall 
I praise thee? because ] am my own, as haying 
something proper, and distinct from theer they 
art fhatsoever I am; thou art whatsoever J] 
do, or say, for thou art all things, and there is 
nothing which thou art not; thou art that which 
is made, and thou art that which is unmade.—-; 
Where it is observable, that before things were 
made, God is said xpurrav, to hide them within 
himself:—bat when they are made, gavepowy, to 
manifest and reveal them from himself.—Book the 
eighth, vénooy Bre 6 piv udopge xd rod Drow xa} dw me 


Dep, sipxn O8 xd pregioxy Kat. giotaci savTwr 6 Ode? Une 
derstand that the whole world is from God, andig: 


God; for:God is the beginning, comprehension and 
constitution ofall things.—Book the ninth, padXov 
S? Aéyw Sri ovx.abrog adre Exel, GAAG 7d aAnfic axogalyor 
pat, aurog asrayrd éeryy’ od« whey adra mpocAapBdvwy, Ey 
& imdiSotc I would not say, that Gad hath al] 
things, but rather declare thetruth, and say that he 
is all things ; not as receiving them from withgat, 
butas sending them forth from biunself.—Again, af- 
terward in the same book, «oi ojx fora wére xpdvog, 
Gre drokep@ageral rt roy Svrwy’ Stav 8 ALyw thHw Svrwy, 
Afyw rou Aeov ra y4a Svra § Dede Exe, cal odre avtov ovdty 
dxri¢, ore airdc obSeudc" There shall never bea time, 
when any thing that is shall cease to be; for 
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when I say any thing that is, I say any thing of 
God; fer God hath all things in him, aud there | 
Is neither any thing without God, nor God without 
any thing.— Book the tenth, rf yao tor: Osb¢ kal wary, 
kal rd ayaYov, fro Tov wayrwy evar od« Ent SvTwv" aNAg 
trapkic airy tev dvrav; What is God, but the very 
being of all things that yet are not, aud the syb- 
sistence of things that arer—And again, 6 S0¢, xa} 
warip kal 70 ayabdy, ry elvae ra wavte, God is both the 
father and good, because he is all things.— Book 
the eleventh, airovpyéc yap dy acl torw iv ty Epyy, 
abtig Sv 6 wou? & yap ywow3edn abrov, mavrq piv 
suymectioSat, waura oe TeAvaEeoOat dvéynn’ ' God actjng 
immediately from himself is always in his owg 
work, himself being that which he makes; for if 
that. were never so little separated from him, all] 
would of necessity fall to nothing and die.—_-A gain, 
waura tory Ev ry ep, opy we ev réry xelyeva, al] things are 
in God, but not as lying in a place.—And further, 
sipce our own soul can by cogitation and fancy 
become what it will, and where it will, any — 
thing, or in gny place, zovrov oby rov zpdrov w5y- 
qv Tay Jey, WomwEp votyqra wayta Ev inure Exetp, TOY 
xdqypy avroy Sov’ Yon may consider God jp the 
“same manner, as containing the whole world 
within himself, as his own conceptions and cogir 
tations.—And in the close of that chapter, that, 
syhich is also thence cited by St, Cyril,* is to the 
same purpose’; adparog 9 Sed¢ 3 epijpnooy Kai rig airoy 
pavepwrepog” Se ard rovro wavra ématyacy, iva dia wavrwy 
avréw BAltye’ rourd tort To ayaQy Tov Seov' Touro OF gbray 
gpETH, TS adrov paiveoDa Sia ravrwy’ Is God invisible? 
speak worthily of him, for who is more manifest 
than he? for this very reason did he make all 
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things, that thou mightest see him through ‘all 
things. The mind is seen in thinking, but God in 
working or making:—Book the twelfth, jxovea' row 
&yabov Salpovoc ALyovroc (ixtivog yap udvoc, w rxvov, aknbac 
we mowrdyovoc ‘Oedc, ra ravra xaridwy, Setovc Adyoue 
2p Ot yEaro) Hjxovoa your avrov more Atyovroc, Sri tv tore Ta 
 wavra’ J have heard the good demon (for he alone, © 
as the first-begotten God, beholding all things, 
spake divine words); I have heard him sometimes 
saying, that one is all things -— Again, 1 in the same 
chapter, 6 & oz obumag Kdauoe ovToe hywpévoc é Exelny, cal 
svowswy tiv Tab, cat BobAnow Tov rarpdc, TAhOwpe 
éore ‘tiie bwie” kat ouvdéy gor év- roura did mwavroc: Tov 
3 aiwvoc, oUTE TOW TavTog, OTE TWY -KaTa pkpog, 8 obx ous 
- pexpdy yap obdt-bv, : obre ylyovevy ore toriv, odrE: Eorat ey 
xdony’ -'This: whole world. is intimately united to 
him, and observing the order and will of its father, 
hath the fulness of life in it; and there is nothing 
‘init: through eternity (neither whole nor part) 
* which does not live; for there neither is, nor hath 
been, nor shall be, any thing dead in the world.— 
The ‘meaning is, that all things vitally ‘depend 
upon the Deity,’ who~ is: said in Scripture to 
quicken and enliven all things’ rotré:torw 6 Sede, 
ro wav tv 88 rq wavrt, ovdév dotw 6 pi ore’ SOev obre péyeOoe, 
obre téroc, ote roidrnc, OUTE oXHpa, OTE yPdvOg Epi TOY 
Sedv tore’ wav yap ort, rd 82 way Sid wavrwy Kal wep wavra’ 
This: is God, the universe or all. ‘And in this . 
universe there is nothing which he is not: where- 
- fore there is neither magnitude, nor place, nor 
quality, nor figure, nor time about God, for he 
is all or‘ the whole (but those things belong to 
parts)—And the Arcane Cantion, though that 
thirteenth ‘book, to which it is subjoined,; be 
supposititious, yet. harps much upon. this point 
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_of the Egyptian theology, that God is all: tne 
jO\XAw dv. rie xrfcewe kbpiov, wal rd wav, wal ro by 
I am about to praise the Lord of the creation, the 
all and the one.—And again, All the powers that 
are in me praise the one and the all.—Book the 
fifteenth, av ric tmcyetphoy rd wav cat tv yoptoat, rd wav 
rov ivic Aboac; arodton 7d wav, wavra ydp kv elva Set’ 
if any one go about to separate the all from the 
one, he will destroy the all, or the universe, for 
all ought to be one.—Book the sixteenth, dpfoua 
rou Adyou WOHev, rov Oedv eradrecduevoc, tov Twv drwy 
Seowdrnv, xal romnriv, cat wartpa, Kat rep{Borov, al mavra 
‘Bvra roy iva, cal iva Ovra td wavra’ TO TavTwy yap TO 
wrhpwpa tv tort, wat tv ivt? 1 will begin witha prayer 
to him; who.is the Lord and maker and. father 
and bound of all things; and who being all 
things, is one; and being one, is all things; for 
_the fulness of all: things, is one and in one.—And 
again, pdpia.rov Ocod wavra ionw’ ei 82 wavra uépia, wdvre 
ipa 5 Osdc’ advra obv wowy, iavrov aout’ All things 
are:parts of God, but if all things be parts of.God, 
4hen God. is all things; wherefore he making all 
things, doth, as it were, make himself.— i: 

Now, by all this we see, how well these Tris- 
megistic books agree with that ancient Egyptian 
inscription in the temple of Sais, That God is all 
that was, is, and shall be.—Wherefore the Egyp- 
‘tian theology: thus undoubtedly asserting one God 
‘that was all things; it is altogether impossible, 
‘that it should acknowledge a multitude of: self- 
‘existent and independent deities. : 

- Hitherto we have taken notice of two ‘several 
Recctes names for one and the same supreme 
‘Deity; Hammon and Neith: but we shall find, 
that, besides these, the supreme God was some- 
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| times worshipped by the Egyptians under other 
names and notions alsa; as of Isis, Osiris, and 
Serapis. For, first; though Isis have been. taken 
by some for the moon, by others for the whole 
earth, by others for Ceres or corn, by others for 
the land of Egypt (which things, in what sense 
they were deified by the Egyptians, will be else- 
where declared), yet was.she undoubtedly taken 
also sometimes for -an universal and all-compre- 
hendiag Numen. For Plutarch ®* affirms, that Isis 
and Neith were really one and the same god 
among the Egyptians, and therefore the temple 
of Neith or Minerva at Sais, where the foremen- 
tioned inscription was found, is called by him the 
temple of Isis; so that Isis, as well as Neith 
or Minerva among the Egyptians, was there de- 
seribed, as that God, who is all that was, is, and 
shall be, and whose veil no mortal bath ever un- 
covered ; that is, not a particular God, but an unir 
_ versal and all-comprehending: Numen. And this 
may be yet further confirmed from that ancient in- 
scription and dedication to the gouaess Isis, _ 
extant at Capua: : 
TEBE. 
VW A. QV &. 


ES. OMNIA. | 
DEA. ISIS. 


Where the goddess Isis i is plainly declared to be 
_ &y Kat wavra, one and all things,—that is, an nniver- 
sal and all-comprehending Deity. And with thig 
Metam.1.u;, 22'CCth also that oration of this god- 
{Lib. xi. p. degs Isis in Apuleius ; arse En adsum tuis 
oes commota, Luci, precibus, rerum natura 
parens, elemeptorum omnium domina, seculorum 


® De Iside et Osir. p. 354, tom. ti. oper. 
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progenies initialis: summa numinum, tegina ma- 
riam, prima celitum, deorum déaruinque facies 
-uniformis; que ceeli luminosa culminua, maris sa- 
labria flamina, inferorum deplorata silentia, nu- 
tibus meis dispenso. Cujus numen unicam multi- 
formi specie, rita vario, nomine multijugo totus 
veneratur orbis.” Behold, here am I, moved by 
thy prayers, Lucius, that nature, which was the 
parent of things; the mistress of all the elements ; 
the beginning and original of ages; the sum of 
ail the divine powers; the queen of theseas; the 
first of the celestial inhabitants; the amiform face 
of gods and goddesses; which with my becks 
dispense the luminous heights of the heavens, the 
wholesome blasts of the sea, and the deplorable 
silences of hell; whose only divine power the 
whole world worships and adores, in a multiform 
“inanner, and under different rites and names.— 
Kronur which words it is plam, that this goddess 
ists was not the mere ammated moon (which was 
rather a-symbol of her). but that she was an uni- 
versal Deity; comprehensive of the whole nature 

of thmes; the one supreme God, worshipped by 
_ the Pagans under several names, and with differ- 
entrites. And this ts the plain meamng of those 
last. words, Numen unicum, &c. that the wholé 
world worshippeth one andthe same supretne 
God; ima mubtiform manner, with various rites 
and under many different names.—For, besides 
the-several names of the other Pagans there men- 
tioned, the Egyptians worshipped it under the 
names of Hammon, Neith; and others that shall 
be afterwards declared. And:thus was Isis again 
worshipped and invoked, as the unicum numen, or 
only divine power, by Apuleius himself, in these 
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following words:*. “Tu sancta humani generis sos- 
pitatrix perpetua, dulcem matris affectionem mi- 


seris tribuis, . fatorum inextricabiliter coutorta re-_ 


tractas litia, fortune tempestates mitigas, et stel- 
lapum noxios. meatus cohibes: Te superi colunt, 
: observant inferi. Tu rotas orbem, luminas solem, 
regis mundum, .calcas. Tartaruny. Tibi respoa- 
dent sydera, _gaudent numina, serviunt elementa: 
tuo. nutu. spirant flamina,”. &ec. . Thou holy and 
perpetual saviour of mankind, that art always 


bountiful i in cherishing mortals,. and dost manifest | 
the: dear affections of a mother to them. in their. 
calamities, thou extricatest the involved threads | 


of . fate, mnitigatest the tempests of fortune,, and. 
restrainest the :noxious influences of the stars ; 


the celestial gods worship thee, the infernal powers | 


obey thee; thou rollest round the heavens, ¢n- 


lightenest the sun, governest the world, treadest. 
upon. Tartarus, or hell;. the stars.obey thee, the. 


elements serve thee, at thy beck the winds blow, 
&c,— Where Isis is plainly supposed to be an uni- 
yersal Numen and supreme monarch of the world, 
Neither may _ this hinder, that she was called a 


goddess, as Neith also was; these Pagans making . 
their deities to be indifferently of gither sex, male 


or female. But much more was Osiris taken for 
the supreme Deity, - whose. name was sometimes 
said to have signified.in the Egyptian language; 
rodvipBadnocy, that which had many eyes—some- 


times Kparoc évepyouv kat aya0orov, an aclive ang 
beneficent force—(and whose hieroglyphic was an, 


aye and a sceptre); the former. signifying provi- 
dence and wisdom, and the. latter power and ma- 


“Lib. XL p. 254. 
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jesty (as Plutarch tells us),* who also is thus de- 
scribed in Apuleius: ‘“ Deus deorum magnorum 
potior, et majorum summus, et summorum maxi- 
wus, et maximorum regnator, Osiris :” That God 
who is the'chiefest of the greater gods, and the 
greatest of the chiefest, and which retgneth over 
the greatest.— Wherefore the same Apuleius ” also 
tells us, that Isis and Osiris were really one and 
_ the same supreme Numen, though considered 
under different notions, and worshipped with dif, 
ferent rites, in these words; ‘°‘“ Quanquam con- 
nexa, imo vero unica, ratio Numinis, religionis- 
que esset, tamen teletz discrimen esse maximum :” 
Though Isis and Osiris be really one and the same 
Divine. power, yet are their rites and ceremonies 
very different.—The proper notion of Osiris being. 
thus declared: by Plutarch,‘ ro zpwrov Kat xupudraroy 
wavrwy, 0 rv ayabw ravrov cont, that first and highest 
of. all .beings, which is the same .with. good.— 
Agreeably whereunto, Jamblichus‘ affirmeth, aya- 
Oey womriog ov “Oorpre xéxAnra, that. God, as. the 
cause of all good, is called Osiris by the Egyp- 
tians.— Lastly, as for Serapis, though. Origen‘ 
tells us, that this was a, new. upstart deity, set 
np: by Ptolemy in Alexandria, yet this god in 
his oracle * to Nicocrion, the king of Cyprus, de- 
clares himself also to. be. an universal Numen, 
comprehending the whole world, iu these words : 
ovpavioc Koopoc kepady, &c. to this sense: The starry 


: * De Iside et Osiride, p. 354, et p. 371. tom. ii. oper; 
» Metamorphos, lib. xi. p. 258. ¢ Ibid. p. 256. 
* De Iside et Osir. p. 372. . | 
© De Myster.. Egypt. sect. viii. cap. iii. p. 159. 
 Advers. Cels. lib. v. p. 257. ed. Cantabr. 
'S Apud Macrobium Satarnal. lib. i. cap. xx. p. 299. 
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heaven is my hedd, ‘the sed my belly, my edrs are 


im the ether, and the bright light of the sun is 
my clear piercing eye.” ‘And doubtless he was 
worshipped by many under this notion. For as 
Philarchus* wrote thus concerning hith, Zapame 
Gvoid rou ro tav Koopouvroc;, That Serapis was thre 
tiatrie of that God, which orders and governs the 
Whole world;—so doth Plutarch’ hiniself con- 
éltide, that Osiris and Serapis were dugw evo¢ Beou'xal 
jnutid Srsduewe, both of them wames of one God, and 
the same Divine power.—Accordingly whereunto 
Diddorus: Sicilus * determines, that these three, 

 —Hatimen, Ositis, and Serapis, were but. different 
f#ifies for ove and the same Deity, orf. supreme 
God. Notwithstanding which, Porphyrius,* it 
seems, had avery ill conceit of that- power which 
manifested itself in the-temple of this god. Sera- 

pts, above all the other Pagan gods, he suspect- 
ing it to be no other than the. very prince ‘of evil 
demons or devils: Tovs on mrovapoue Sainoved: ovK ein? 
td rov Baodsriv v vromrevopey” oud’ Ta’ ovpPorwy flovov 
' avetasbévrtc, 8c. Wedo not vainly or withoutground 
se#spect atid’ conjecture, that the evil demons are 
under Serapis as their prinee and head: this ap- 
pearing (saith he) not only fronr those rites of ap: 
peasement: used in the worship of this god, bet 
alsé from the symbol of him, which was a three- 
headed dog, signifying that evil demon whichruleth 
_ Ii those three elenrents, water, earth, and air.—Net 
ther indeed can it be doubted, but that it was an 
evil omen or devil, that delivered oracles in this 


* De Iside et Osir. p. 362. » [bid. p. 361, 362. 
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temple of Serapis as well as elsewhere among the 
Pagans, however he affected to be worshipped as 
the supreme God. 

Besides all this, Eusebius himself from Por- 
phyrius informs us, that the Egyptians acknow- 
ledged one intellectual Demiurgus, or maker of 
the world, under the name of Cneph, whom they 
worshipped in a statue of human form, and a 
blackish sky-coloured complexion; holding in 
his hand a girdle and asceptre, and wearing upon 
his head a princely plume, and thrusting forth an 
egg out of his mouth. The reason of which hie- 
roglyphic is thus given, ér: Ad-yor Sucevperoc 
Kat xexpuppivoe, Kat ov pavoc, Kal ore Zwomotde, nile pers 
was ors Basev¢, Kai ort voepwe Kiera. OO 7 
FOU wrEpov gvore tv ry Kepadn Keira’ Because that 
wisdom and reason, by which the world was 
made, is not easy to be found out, but hidden and 
ebscure. And because this is the fountain of life 
and king of all things; and because it is intellec- 
tually moved, signified by the feathers upon his 
head. Moreover, by the egg thrust out of the 
mouth of this God, was meant the world, created 
by the eternal Aoyoc, and from this Cneph was 
said to be generated oy produced another God, 
whom the Egyptians call Phtha, and the Greeks. 
Valcan—of which Phtha more afterward. . That 
the Egyptians were the most eminent assertors of 
the cosmogonia, or temporary beginning of the 
world, hath been already declared; for which 
cause the scholiast upon Ptolemy thus perstringeth 
~ them, TEOITTWC ewOact Aéye yéveory Atyvrriot KOopou, 
the Egyptians were wont to talk perpetually of 
the genesis or creation of the world.—And Ascle- 

VOL. II. | Oo 
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acai, Emena, PiUS: an ancient Egyptian writer, in his". 
Temp. vy. de Myriogenesis, affirms, that according to 
condit. mundi. the Egyptian tradition, the sun was made 
in Libra. But, that the Egyptians did not sup- 
pose the world to have been made by chance, as 
Epicurus and other atheistical philosophers did, 
but by an intellectual Demiurgus called by them 
Cneph, . is evident from this testimony of Porphy~ 
rius. Which Cneph was looked upon by them ax 
an unmade. and eternal Deity, and for this' very. 
cause the inhabitants of Thebais refused. to wor- 
pele | SHIP any other god besides him, as Plu- 
Oi. tarch informs us in these words: sc &. 
‘TP. 357) | ade Teogpac Tw rysettvorn Cw, rolg yey adAoug: 
ouvreraypiva reXely, Ovouc oe un SiSovae rove. OnBaida. 
Katotkouvrac, wo Oynrov Oeov ite vouilovrec, aAXa ov 
KaXovow avrot Kyng, a ayévnroy Ovra kal taQavarov’ Whilst 
the other Egyptians paid their proportion. of tax 
imposed upon them, for the nourishment of those: 
sacred animals, worshipped by them, the inhabit- 
‘ants of Thebais.only refused, because they would 
acknowledge no. mortal god, and worshipped him 
only, whom they call Cneph, an unmade and eter- - 
nal. Deity. — ae 
Having now made it undeniably manifest; that 
the Egyptians had an acknowledgment amongst 
them of one supreme universal and unmade Deity, 
we shall conclude this whole discourse with the 
two following, observations: First, That a great 
partof the Egyptian Polytheism was really. nothing 
else but.the worshipping of one and the same su- 
preme God, under many different names and no- 
tions, as of Hammon, Neith, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Cneph, to which may be added Phtha, and those 
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other names in Jamblichus, of Eicton and Emeph: 
And that the Pagans universally over the whole 
world did the like, was affirmed also by.Apuleius, 
in that forecited passage of his: ‘‘ Numen unicum, 
multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo, 
totus veneratur orbis,” the whole world worship- 
peth: one only supreme Numen in a multiform 
manner, under different names, and with different 
rites.— Which different names for oneand the same 
supreme God might therefore be mistaken by some 
ofthe sottish vulgar amongst the Pagans, as well 
as they have been by learned men of these later 
times, for so many dieunet, manaates and self-ex- 
istent deities. 

- Nevertheless, here may well bea eisaiien start- 
_ ed, whether amongst those several Egyptian names 
of God, some might not signify distinct Divine hy- 
postases subordinate; and particularly, whether 
there were not some footsteps of a trinity to be 
found in the old Egyptian theology? For since 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, who all of them 
asserted a trinity of Divine hypostases, unques- 
tionably derived much of their doctrine from 
the Egyptians, it may reasonably be suspected, 
that these Egyptians did the like before them. 
And indeed Athanasius Kircherus makes no doubt 
at ‘all ‘hereof, but tells us that, in the Pamphylian . 
obelisk, that first hieroglyphic of a winged globe, — 
with a serpent coming out of it, was the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic of a triform Deity, or trinity of Di- 
vine’ hypostases; he confirming ‘the: same, from 
the testimony of- Abenephius, an Arabian writer,. 
and a Chaldaic fragment imputed to Sanchonia- 
‘ttion; the. globe being said:to signify the first in- 
comprehensible Deity, without beginning oF end, 

02 
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self-existent; the serpent the Divine wisdom and 
creative virtue; and lastly, the wings that active 


.- gpirit, that cherisheth, quickeneth, and enliveneth 


all things. How far credit is to be given to this, 
we leave others to judge; but the clearest foot- 
steps that we can find any where of an Egyptian 
trinity is in Jamblichus’s book, written concern- 
ing their mysteries; which whole place there- 
. fore is worth the setting dawn: Kar’ GAny & rabw 
wpoorarrea [“Epuinc] Sebv rov" Hung, rev zrovpaviwy Sewv 
tryobpuevor, Sv gnow vodv Elva adrov éavrdv voovvra, kal Tag 
vohouc cic Eaurév Emiatpépovra. Tobrou 88 ty ayepec, wat 6 
gnot Td mpwrov payevpa, moorarret, Sv at Eixrov erovopdet, 
dy @ rd mpwrdy cart voovv Kal Td mpwrov vorroy, 5 3} Kat Sua 
ovyiie pévng Sepawebera. “Ent 82 robroic - 6 on 
puoupytKde voc kal rij¢ dAnOelac mooorarne, xat coplg zoxdue- 
vog piv ele yéveotv, xal rhv agavi Trav Kexouppivwv Adyow 
Sbvapuy cic pac dywv, Apov card rv rev AiyuTriwy yAdooay 





Afyerat, cuvreAdy 0 apevdic Exaora kal rexveKiog per’ GAnVelac 
©0a, “EXAnvec 82 sig “Hgaoroy peraAapPBavover rov Oa, rp 
Texpixyy wdvov ToocBadXovtec, ayalwv S? TomnTiKdS Ov” Oorpie 
xéxXAyrat, kal dAXag Oe GAAag Suvapec re Kat evepyetac Erwvuptac 
xe. According to another order or method, Hermes 
places the god Emeph, * as the prince 
and ruler over all the celestial gods, 
whom he affirmeth to be a mind, understanding 
himself, and converting his cogitations or intel- 
lections into himself. Before which 
Emeph,* he placeth one indivisible, 
whom he calleth Eicton, in which is the first in- 
telligible, and which is worshipped only by si- 
lence. After which two, Eicton and 
Emeph, * the demiurgic mind and pre- 
sident of truth, as with wisdom it proceedeth to: 
generations, and bringeth forth the hidden powers 


.* Or Cneph, 


* Or Cneph. 


* Or Cneph. 


‘ 
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of the occult reasons into light, is called in the 
Egyptian language Ammon ; as it artificially af- 
fects all things with truth, Phtha (which Phtha, the 
Greeks, attending only to the artificialness thereof, 
call Hephestus or Vulcan); as it is productive of 
good, Osiris, besides other names that it hath, 
according to its other powers and energies.—In 
which passage of Jamblichus* we have plainly 
three Divine hypostases, or universal principles 
subordinate, according to the Hermaic theology ; 
first, an indivisible unity called Eicton; secondly, 
a perfect mind, converting its intellections into 
itself, called Emeph or Hemphta; and thirdly, 
the immediate principle of generation, called by 
several names, according to its several powers, as 
Phtha, Ammon, Osiris, and the like:'so that these 
three names with others, according to Jamblichus, 
‘did in the Egyptian theology signify, one and the 
same third Divine hypostasis. How well these 
three Divine hypostases of the Egyptians agree 
with the Pythagoric or Platonic trinity, of, first, ré 
év or rayafov, unity and goodness itself—second- 
ly, vovc, mind—and thirdly, yvyn, soul—I need 
not here declare. Only we shall call to mind 
what hath been already intimated, that that rea- 
son or wisdom, which was the Demiurgus of the 
world, and 1s‘ properly the second of the fore- 
mentioned hypostases, was called also among 
the Egyptians, by another name, Cneph; from 
whom was said to have been produced or begot- 
ten the god Phtha, the third hypostasis of the 
Egyptian trinity; so that Cneph and Emeph are 
allone. Wherefore we have here plainly an Egyp- 


* De Myster. Angypt. sect. viii. cap. iii. p. 158, 159. 
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tian trinity of Divine hypostases -subordinate, 
Kicton, Emeph (or Cneph), and Phtha. We 
know not what to add more to this of Jamblichus 
. concerning an Egyptian trinity, unless we should. 
insist upon those passages, which have been cited 
by some of the fathers to this purpose out of Her- 
maic or Trismegistic books, whereof there was 
one before’ set down out of. St. Cyril; or unless 
we should again call to mind that citation out-of 
’ Damascius,* pia rwv ddwy apyn oKoroc ayvwarov 
yuvoupivn Kal TovTO Tolg avadwvoupevoy ovrwe, that, ac- 
cording tothe Egyptians, there is one principle 
of all things-praised under the name of the un- 
known darkness, and this thrice repeated.——Agree- 
ably to which, Augustinus Steuchus produces 
another passage out of the same philosophic 
writer; that the Egyptians made zowrnv doyay 
gKdToc ‘Urip Tasav vonowv, oKOTOG ayvworov, TPIC TOUTO 
emignuiZovrec, the first principle of all to be dark- 
ness above all knowledge and understanding (or 
‘pnknown darkness), they thrice repeating the 
same.— Which the forementioned Steuchus takes 
to be a clear acknowledgment of a trinity of..Di- 
vine hypostases in the Egyptian, theology. | 

- Our second observation is this ; That the Egyp- 
tian theology as well as the Orphic (which was 
derived from it) asserting one incorporeal Deity, 
that is,-all things; as it is evident, that it could 
not admit a multitude of self-existent and inde- 
pendent deities, so did the seeming Polytheism of 
these Egyptians proceed also in great measure 
from this principle of theirs not rightly understood; 
they being led thereby, in a certain sense, Qeowotiv, 


_* Vide Wolfii Anecdot, Graeca, p. 260, 
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to: personiate and deify the several parts of the 
avorld, and things of nature, bestowing the names 
of gods and goddesses upon them. Not that they 
therefore worshipped the inanimate parts of the 
world as such, much less things not substantial, 
but mere accidents, for so many real, distinct, 
personal deities; but because, conceiving that 
God, who was all things, ought to be worshipped 
in all things (such especially as were most benefi- 
cial to mankind), they did, according to that Ascle- 
pian and Trismegistic doctrine beforementioned, 
call God hy the name of. every thing, or every 
thing by the name of God. And that the wiser 
of them very well understood, that it was really 
one and the same simple Deity, that was thus 
worshipped amongst them by piecemeal, in the 
several parts of the world, and things of nature, 
and under different names and notions, with dif- 
ferent ceremonies, is thus declared by pe te. et 0s. 
Plutarch ; ‘EXAnuxev 7 Tote eon, kat 0 Tupov mone 

worzmoc ty Oey, Kai d¢ dyvoav Kal aratny rerupwpivoc, 
cat Stactwv Kal apavidwy rov iepov Aoyov, dv n ede ouvaye 
Kat ouvtifnar; Kat wapadiOwor roig reAoupivots Beicewe® 
Isis is a Greek word, which signifies knowledge; 
and Typhon is the enemy to this goddess; who 
being puffed up by ignorance and error, doth dis- 
tract and discerp the holy doctrine (of the simple 
Deity), which Isis collects together again, and 
makes up into one, and thus delivers it to those 
who are initiated into her sacred mysteries, in or- 
der -to deification—In which words Plutarch 
intimates, that the Egyptian fable of Osiris being 
mangled and cut in pieces.by Typhon, did alle- 
. gorically signify the discerption and distraction 
‘ of the simple Deity, -by reason of the weakness 
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and ignorance of vulgar minds (not able to com- 
prehend it altogether at once), into several names 
and partial notions, which yet true knowledge 
and understanding, that is, Isis, makes up whole 
again, and unites into one. 

xix. It is well known, that the poets, though 
they were the prophets of the Pagans, and, pre- 
tending toa kind of Divine inspiration, did other- 
wise embue the minds of the vulgar with a-cer- 
tain sense of religion, and the notions of mortal- 
ity, yet these notwithstanding were the grand 
depravers and adulterators of the Pagan theo- 
logy. For this they were guilty of upon several 
accounts. As, first, their attributing to the gods, 
in their fables concerning them, all manner of 
human imperfections, passions, and vices. Which 
abuse of theirs the wiser of the Pagans were in 
all ages highly sensible of and offended with, as 
partly appears from these free passages vented 
upon the stage ; | 





, Kat a : io © A ~ ' 
Earip. in Ione. b yae, loric av Boorin 


[Ex Florile- _ Kaxig wepixn, (npetodory of Geol 

gio Stoboai Tldig ob Sluator, rodg vopcous Specic Bporoi¢ 
parte, Tpalavrag abroie droslay iprionavew; 

Excerpt. ve- 

teram Comi- ————— Si quis est mortalium 

pends . sl Qui scelera patrat, exigunt poenam dei : 


At nonne iniquum est, vos, suas leges quibus 
Gens debet hominum, j jure nullo vivere? 


To this sense: Since mortal men are punished by 
the gods for transgressing their laws, is it not un- 
just, that ye, gods, who write these laws, should 
yourselves live without law ?1—And again:' 





odxsr’ avOpamrous xaKdic 
Aiyay Uxasev, el va, va Osaiv mand 
Mipeoueed’, GAAL Tou Bddoxorras 7a2s° 
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Nulla nos posthac notct 
Censura, siquando ista, quze superos decent, 
Imitamur homines. Culpa ad auctores redit- 


Let men no longer be blamed for imitating the 
evil actions of the gods; for they can only be 
justly blamed, who teach men to do such things 
by their examples.— 

Secondly, The poets were further guilty of de- 
raving the religion and theology of the Pagans, 
y their so frequently personating and deifying 

all the things of nature and parts of the world, 
and calling them by the names of those gods, 
that were supposed to preside over them ; that is, 
of the several Divine powers manifested in them. 
This Plutarch + taxes the poets with, where giv- 
ing directions for young men’s reading of their 
writings, he thus seasonably cautions against the 
danger of it; rovro &dvayxaioy, Kat ypnowov, & péd- 
Aowey EK TWY ToNLATwWY wHEANInaEGAar Kat wn BArAaByoEoAat, 
TO yevwoxey mw Tog TWY Oewy OvopLacw ot ToLNTal Xpwvrat. 
—xowvra: S& roic rwv Dewy ovduact ot Tomtal, more ply 
QUTWY ExelvwY EpaTrTOpEVoL TH Evvoig, Tore SE Suvapetc Tide, 
Gv ot Ocot Swrnpéc cioe at KaOnyendvec, oMWYILWE TpOGayo- 
gevovrece’ It is very profitable and necessary, if we 
would receive good from the writings of the poets, 
and not hurt, that we should understand how 
they use the names of the gods in different senses. 
Wherefore the poets sometimes use the names of 
the gods properly, as intending to signify thereby 
the gods themselves, and sometimes again they 
use them improperly and equivocally, for those 
powers which the gods are the givers and dispen- 
_sers of, or the things which they preside over.— 


* De audiendis Poctis, p.22. tom. ii. oper. | 
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As for example, Vulcan is sometimes used by the 
poets for that god or divine power: which pre- 
sides over fire and the arts that operate by fire, 
and sometimes again the word is taken by them 
for fire itself. So Mars, in like manner, is some- 
times used for the god which presides over mili- 
tary affairs, and sometimes again it signifies no- 
thing else but war. Aun instance whereof i is there 
given by Plutarch aut of Sophocles ; 


Tupric yap, & yuvaixac, odd spay" Agne 
_ Zuag wgorere wdyra rupbdles rand: 


Mars (G Mulieres) czcus hirsato suis . 
- Welut ore frendens, cuncta commiscct mala. 


And we might give this other instance of the 
same from Virgil, 





Furit toto Mars impius orbe. 


For the God of war, that is, the divine provi- 
dence that presides over military affairs, could 

not be called impious or wicked, but it is war it- 
self that is there so styled. 

Indeed, we shall afterward make it appear, 
that the first original of this business proceeded 
from a certain philosophic opinion amongst the 
Pagans, that God was diffused throughout the 
whole world, and was himself in a manner all 
things, and therefore ought to be worshipped in 
all things: but the poets were principally the men, 
who carried it on thus far, by personating the se- 
veral inanimate parts of the world and things of 

hature, to make such a multitade of distinct gods 
and goddesses of them. Which humour, though 
it were chiefly indulged by them, yYuyaywyiac Evexev, 
only for the delight and pleasure of the reader— 


¢ 
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besides gratifying their own poetic fancies; yet 
was it a matter of dangerous consequence, as the 
same Plutarch gravely and soberly advises, in his 
book De Iside, it begetting in some gross and ir- 
rational superstition (that is, in our Christian lan- 
guage, idolatry), and carrying others on to down- 
right impiety and Atheism. But this will be after- 
ward also again insisted on. 
_ Wherefore, in the next place, we shall observe, 
that the poets did also otherwise deprave the theo- 
logy of the Pagans, so as to make it look some- 
what more aristocratically, and this principally 
two manner of ways; first, by their speaking so 
much of the gods in general and without distinc- 
tion, and attributing the government of the whole 
world to them in common, so as if it were ma- 
mnaged and carried on, communi constlio deorum, 
by. a common council and republic of gods,— 
wherein all things were determined by a majority 
of votes, and as if their Jupiter, or supreme god, 
- were no more amongst them, than a speaker of a 
house of lords or commons, or the chairman of a 
committee. In which they did indeed attribute 
‘more to their inferior deities, than, according to 
their own principles, they ought. © 

And secondly (which is the last depravation 
of the Pagan theology by these poets), by their 
making those, that were really nothing else but 
several names and notions of one and the same 
supreme Deity, according to its several powers 
‘manifested in the world, or the different effects 
produced by it, te be so many really distinct per- 
sons and gods; insomuch as sometimes to be at 
odds and variance with one another, and even 
with Jupiter himself. This St. Basil seems to 
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take notice of, in his oration, How young men 
may be profited by the writings of the Greeks ; 
swavrew S 7 imuora rept Ccwv re Saheyouévore (rornraic) 
mpoatbouev, kat partie? drav we megt awoAAWY TE avTOY 
Stekiwot, Kat rovrwy ovd: opovoodrrwy But least of all 
will we give credit to the poets, where they dis- 
course. concerning the gods, and speak of them 
as many (distinct and independent) persons, and 
that not agreeing amongst’ themselves neither, 
but siding several ways, and perpetually quar- 
relling with one another.— 

Notwithstanding all which extravagances and 
miscarriages of the poets, we shall now make it 
plainly to appear, that they really asserted, not 
- a multitude of self-existent and independent dei- 
ties, but one only unmade Deity, and all the 
other, generated or created gods. ‘This hath been 
already proved concerning Orpheus, from such 
fragments of the Orphic poems, as have been 
_owned and attested by Pagan writers: but it 
would be further evident, might we give credit to 
any of those.other Orphic verses, that are found | 
cited by Christians and Jews only (and we cannot 
reasonably conclude all these to be counterfeit 
and supposititious), amongst which we have this 
for one,” 


Els bor’ abroyavic, vic Exyora wrdvra sfseras: 


There is one only unmade God, and all other gods 
and things are the offspring of this one.—More- 
over, when God, in the same Orphic fragments, 
is styled. Muroo-zarwo, both father and mother of 
* P.16. Edit. Oxon. Joh. Potteri. 
> Apud Clement. Alexandr. in Cohortat. ad Geniek cap. Vii. p. 64. 


Vide etiam Euseb. Preepar. Evangel. lib. xiii. cap. xii. et Theodoret. 
de curandis Grecorum aficct, serni.i. tom. ii. oper. p. 475. 
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all things—(accordingly as it was observed before) 
that both the Orphic and Egyptian theology made 
the supreme Deity especially to be appnvoOnAuy, 
hermaphroditical, or male and female together ; 
this, as Clemens Alexandrinus* rightly interprets 
the meaning of it, was to signify riv & pn ovrev 
yéveow, the production of things out of nothing,— 
or from the Deity alone, without any pre-existent 
self-existent matter. | 

. But we shall pass from Orpheus to Homer. 
Now it is certain, that Homer's gods were not 
all eternal, unmade, and self-existent, he plainly 
declaring the contrary concerning the gods in ge- 
neral; that they had a genesis, that is, a tempo- 
rary production, as in that forecited verse of his,” 


‘Qusaviy 0 Oxon yiveow, kon 


‘Fhe ocean from whence the gods were generated ;— 
where, by gods are meant all the animated parts 
of the world superior to men, but principally (as 
Eustathius observes) the stars, Oewy dvri dorépwy, 
gods (saith he) are here put for stars.— And, as the 
same philologer further adds, the gods or stars do 
by a synechdoche signify all things, or the whole 
world, avri rov ravrwy we aro pépove, a part being 
put for the whole ;—accordingly as the same poet 
elsewhere‘ declares his sense, speaking likewise 
of the. ocean, 


Se emeten eae 





“Os yiviote warvrioces vituxTas, 


Which was the original of all things—or from 
whence (not only the gods, but also) all other 
things were generated. Wherefore the full mean- 


* Stromatam, lib. y. p. 724. b Ibid. s. ver. 203, 202. 
| ¢ Ibid. ver, 246. 
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ing of Homer: was this: that the gods or'stars, 
‘together with this whole visible world, had a tem- 
porary production, and were at first made out of 

the ‘ocean, that is, out of the watery chaos. So 

‘that Homer's theogonia, as well as Hesiod’s, was 

one and the same thing with the cosmogonia ; 

his generation of gods the same with the genera- 

tion or creation.of the world, both of them having, 

In all probability, derived it from the Mosaic ca- 
bala, or tradition. And Eustathius tells us, that, 

according to the ancients, Homer’s aomSozouia, de- 

scribed Il. o. was aivrypa TNC kogpoyeveiac, an ob-: 

scure signification of the cosmogenia,—or cosmo~ 
gonia. 

Nevertheless, though o: @cot or the gods in genie- 
ral be by Homer thus generated from the ocean or 
watery chags, yet this is to be understood only of 
the inferior gods, and he is supposed to be dis- 
tinguished from them, who in the same poet is 
frequently called, 0 Ococ Kar eCoyny, God, by way 
of eminency (to whom he plainly ascribés omni- 
potence), and Zev¢, or Jupiter, whom he styleth 
Kdptioro amavrwv, the most powerful of all, and 
wowra Oewv, the first and chiefest of the gods, and 
' Umarov Bewv and xpsdvrwy, the highest of gods and 
governors, and whom he affirmeth infinitely to 
transcend the gods, II. 6.» 


Torcoy iyd aregh +” elyad Oeciv, wepl +” sips’ avOgcsran. 


And to reign as well over gods as men, Il. a.” 





- 85 76 Oscios nat dvVOedmocw avacce. 


| Lastly, whom he maketh to be maréoa Bewy, the- 
father of the gods as well as men—that i is, nothing 


2 Ver. 27. _ = - “bh Ver. 281. 
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less than the creator of them and the whole world: 
He, therefore, who thus produced the gods and 
stars out of the ocean or watery chaos, must needs 
be excluded out of that number of gods, so as 
not to have been himself generated or made out 
of it. Thus have we before observed, that oi Ooi, 
or the gods in general, are frequently taken, both 
by Homer and other Greek writers, in way of 
distinction from 6 Occ, or Jupiter, that is, for the 
inferior gods only. 

itis true, indeed, that others of the Pagan gods, 
besides Jupiter, were by the Latins in their so- 
Jemn rites and prayers styled patres, fathers; 
and as Jupiter is nothing else but Jovis pater, 
contracted into one word, so was Mars called by 
them Marspiter, and Saturnus, Janus, Neptunus, 


and Liber had the like addition also made to their _— 


names, Saturnuspater, Januspater, Neptunus- 
pater, Liberpater: and not only so, but even their 
very heroes also (as for example, Quirinus) had 
this honourable title of father bestowed on them; 
all which abpeares from those verses of Luci. 
_ hius,* 

Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin aut pater optimus divum, 

Aut Neptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, 

Janus, Quirinus pater nomen dicatur ad unum. 
Notwithstanding which, here is a great difference 
to be observed, that though those other gods were 
called fathers, yet none of them was ever called, 
either by the Greeks zrarng dewy, or by the Latins, 
pater optimus divum, save only Zeic or J mpueh the 
supreme Deity. 

And that. Homer was thus generally. adore 
stood by the Pagans themselves to have asserted 


* Apud Lactant. Divin. Instit. lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 408. 
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a Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity ruling 
over all, may further appear from these following 
citations. Plutarch, in his Platonic questions," xat 
Eevoxparnc Aia”Yrarov Kade, wporspov O° Opnpos roy rer 
apyovrwy doyovra Oov, irarov Kpuovrwv mpocsme Le- 
nocrates called Jupiter, Hypaton, or the highest; 
but before him Homer styled that God, who is the 
prince ofall princes, irarov xpaovrwy, the highest of 
rulers or governors.—Again, the same 
Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, Tov &”Ocipes 
ad rédiy d¢0aruG Kat oxhrrpy ypddovel, dv rd piv Thy 
apdvotay zupatver, rd O8.riv Sivapv’ we “Ounooe tov ap- 
Xovra cat Bacrsbovra wévrwy Zgv tiarov Kat phorwea 
wadov, tous Tp piv Ordtw To Kpard¢ adrov, Ty 8? phorwot 
rip evBouNlay kat riv godvycw onpatver’ The Egyp- 
tians, when they described Osiris by those hie- 
roglyphics of an eye and a sceptre, did by the 
former of them signify providence, aud by the 
latter power; as Homer, when he calls that 
Zevc, or Jupiter, who ruleth and reigneth over all 
things drarov and pijorwea, seems by the word trarov 
- me , , to denote his power and sovereignty, but 
96. [lib. ii. ° . 
inTimeaum by pyorwpa his wisdom and knowledge. 
Piston] —To Plutarch may be added Proclus, 
who, upon Plato’s Timeus, having proved that, 
according to that philosopher, there was rov 
xdopou tavroc el¢ kat 8Ao¢ Snmoupyoc, one only maker 
of the whole world—affirms the same likewise of 
that divine poet Homer (as he there styles him), 
S¢ kat dia waone Tohoswo Urarov xKpedvtwy Kat wartpa 
avdopav Kal Aewy avrov dvupvel, kal Tact evpnpd Toic SHpt- 
ovpyixoic vofpacy: That he also throughout all his 
poesy praises Jupiter as the highest of ail rulers, 


P, 371. 


* P, 1007. tom. ii, oper. 
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and the father both of gods and men, and attri- 
butes all demiurgical notions to him.—Where- 
upon he concludes in this manner: otrw rol 
oburxacay tiv EdAnvuciy Oeodoylay drepyvapev, ry Act rv 
EAnv Snwovpylav arovésoveav’ And thus we have 
made it manifest, that all the Greekish theology 
universally ascribes to Zevc, or Jupiter, the maker 
of all things. — Lastly, Aristotle himself con- 
firmeth the same with his testimony, where he 
writes of the paternal authority after this manner: 
4H tev tievwy dex) Bacruy’ 8d cadwe “Ounpog DeRep. Li. 


tov Ala xpoonydpevoey clarwy, pig pad: 


Tiarig dvpan +t Gin vi, 





tov Baowla robrwr’ pbce yap tov Baowrka Siagépery piv Sel, 
rp yéva & elva rov airév' Step wlrovOe 15 pea Bbrepov 
mpo¢ 7d vewrepov, kal & yevvhoa¢g mpdc rd rkvov’ The 
paternal power or authority over children is 
a kingly authority: wherefore Homer, when he 
intended to set forth Jupiter's kingly power over 
all, very well called him the father of men and 
gods. For he, that is king by nature, ought both 
to. differ from those that he reigneth over, and = 
also to be of the same kind with them; as. the 
senior is to the junior, and he that begetteth to 
his offspring.-—Where Aristotle’s sense seems to 
be this, that Jupiter had therefore a natural and 
not acquired kingly power over all the gods, be- 
cause they were all his offspring and begotten 
by him, as well as men. In which passage there- 
fore Aristotle plainly acquits and frees Homer . 
from all suspicion of Atheism. 

‘As for Hesiod, if we had not already suffici- 
ently proved from his Theogonia, that all his 
gods (that is, his inferior deities) were generated 
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arid‘made, as well as men, it might be nade un- 
questionably evident. from this verse of his in his 
Opera," 


"2G §pddev yeydacs Seat Sirol 2” dvOgwaros. 


When the gods and sii men, were both toge- 
ther, alike made or generated.— Where the word 
onobey 3 is thus interpreted by the Greek scholiasts, 
aro THC avTIE piine ‘and é& rov avrov yivous, i.e. the 
gods and men were both alike made from the 
same root or stock.—And though it followeth i im- 
mediately after, 


Xphosev pty aporiora yisoc petgbwan dvOpcmrey 
"Abavaros woincay, dAupmia Séjuar” Exorrss, 


That first of all a golden age of men was made 
_by the immortal gods; yet Moschopulus there 
notes, “A@avaror roincav, o Zeve povog Eroinoey, we ard 
Twv GdAdwY daveooy yiverat’ Abyet OE mavrac TovC Oeavc, ro 
Tou evoc Epyov Eml mavrac Tov Opoedsic avapiowy* The 
immortal gods made ; the true meaning (saith he) 
is, that Jupiter alone made this first golden age 
of men; as may be proved from other places‘in 
the same poet; and though he speak of the gods 
in general, yet doth he but transfer that, which 
was the work of one upon all of the like kind.. 
And there are several other instances of this poet’s - 
using Qcot for fcc, gods for god.—But it is pos- 
sible, that Hesiod’s meaning might be the same. 
with Plato’s, that though the inferior mundane 
gods were all made at first by the supreme God, 
as well as men, yet they being made something 


* Ver..108, 109, 110, » In Timzo, p. 630, oper. 
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sooner.than men, did afterward contribute also 
to the making of men. 
_ But Hesiod’s Theogonia, or generation of gods, 

is not to be understood universally neither, but 
only of the inferior gods, that Zec or Jupiter being 
to be expected out of the number of them, whom 
the same Hesiod, as well as Homer, makes to 
be the father of gods, as also the king of —— 
in these words :* | 

Aires ye where Bacirede unt udlgaric lore 
"Abasarvon, - 
And -attributes the creation of all things to bim, 
as Proclus.writeth upon this place, 
b “Oy v2 81a Booted drvBpec Spsee, &o. 
By whom all mortal men are, SX dv wavra, Kat ovK 
@vroudruc’ mavra rw Aud maocavardarra, by whom all 
things are, and not by chance; the poet, by asy- 
necdoche, .here ascribing the making of all to Ju- 
piter.—Wherefore Hesiod’s Theogonia is to be 
understood of the inferior gods only, and not 
of Zevc or Jupiter, who was the father and maker 
of them (though out of a watery chaos) and him- 
self therefore avropunc, self-existent or unmade. 
In like manner, that Pindar’s gods were not 

eternal, but made or —— is plainly de: 
clared by him } in these words; 


“Ey dvdgan, ty Sein ylvoc ix Nem. Od. vi. 
Mide 32 avbocay [p- 120. edit. 
Marpis ayapbrege, mena” 


Unum Hominum, unum Deorum genus, 
Et ex una spiramus 
Matre utrique. 


a Apu Clement. Alexandr. in Cohortat. ad Gentes, cap. Vii. baa 
tom. i. edit. Potteri. 
» Hesiodi Opera et Dies, ver. 3. 
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There is one kind both of gods and men, and we 
both breathe from the same mother, or spring 
from the same original -— Where by the common 
mother both of gods and men, the’ scholiast an- 
derstaiads the earth and chaos, taking the gade 
here for the inferior deities only and principally 
the stars.". 
. This of. Pindar 8 therefore i is to be understood 
of all the other gods, that they were made as 
well as men out of the earth or chaos, but not of 
that supreme Deity, whom the same Prhdar elee- 
where calls Gow Kpdrorov, the most powerful of the 
gods—and roy mavtwy xipwov, the Lord of all things— 
and ravri airov, the Cause of every thing—and 
apotoréy vay Oecv, that God who is the best artificer, 
or was the framer of the whole world—and as 
Clemens Alexandrinus tells us,’ ro wav, or the 
universe.—Which God also, according to Pindar, 
Chiron instructed Achilles to worship princt pally, 
above all the other gods. 

———— waNore Say,. 
‘Py Pan ave — a ot wporauy,. 

Gedy ciPsrbas: 
The sense of which words is thus declared by the 
scholiast, _Lapirwc Tov peyaogwvoy Kat dorparey 
Kat Kepavywy Scomdrny Ala maga rovg aAXouc Ocove 
TYULGY Kat o&Secbat" That he should honour and wor- 
ship the loud-sounding Jupiter, the lord of thun-. 
der and lightning, transcendently above all the 
other gods.—Which by the way confutes the opi- 
nion of those, who contend, that the supreme 
God, as such, was not at all — by the 
Pagans. 


© Vide Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. v. p. 710. 
» Ibid. p.726. 
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However, this is certaih concerning theée three, ' 
Homer, Hesiod,: and Pindar, that they must of 
necessity either have been all absolute Atheists, 
in acknowledging no eternal Deity at all, but 
making senseless Chaos, Night and the Ocean, 
the original of all their gods without exception, 
and therefore of Jupiter himself too, that king 
and father of them; or else assert one only eter- 
nal unmade self-existent Deity, so as that all the 
other gods were generated or created by that one. 
Which latter doubtless was their genuine sense ; 
and the only reason, why Aristotle and Plato 
anight possibly sometime have a suspicion of the 
contrary, seems to have been this—their not un- 
derstanding that Mosaic cabala, which both He- . 
siod and Homer followed, of the world’s, that is, 
both heaven and earth's, being made at first out 
‘of a watery chaos; for thus is the tradition de- 
clared by St. Peter, Ep. it ch. tit 

There might be several remarkable passages to 
‘the same purpose, produced out of those two 
tragic poets, Aischylus and Sophocles; which 
yet, because they have been already cited by Jus- 
tin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others ; 
to avoid unnecessary tediousness, we shall here 
pass by. Only we think fit to observe concern- 
‘fing that one famous passage of Sophocles,” _ 

Ele rate danBelasowy, slo ior Gace, 
“O¢ oipavés +” Evsuts xal yaiay aaxpay, 
Tlévrou +8 yagowty oldsen, xavier Slay, &c. 


Unus profecto, unus est tantum Deus, 
Coeli solique machinam qui condidit, 
Vadumgue ponti coeralum, et vim spiritus, &e. 


* Ex Stoboei Eclog. apud Hugon. Grot. in Excerpt. veter. Co- 
micor. et Tragic, p. 148. . 
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“There is in truth one only God, who made heaven 
sand.earth, the sea, air, and winds, .&c.—After 
ewhich followeth also something against image 
‘worship ; that though this be such as might well 
become.a Christian, and be no where now to be 
.found in those extant tragedies. of this poet (many 
whereof have been lost). yet.the sincerity thereof 
-eannot reasonably be at. all suspected by us, it 
vhaving been cited by so many of the ancient fa- 
-thers in their writings against the Pagans, as par- 
:ticalarly Athenagoras,; Clemens Alexandrinus, 
(Justin ‘Martyr; Easebius, Cyril and .Theodoret ; 
“of which number Clemens tells us,* that it was 
-attested likewise by that ancient Pagan historio- 
-grapher Hecateus. But there are so.many places 
‘to-our purpose in Euripides, that we cannot omit 
-them all in-his:Supplices we have this, wherein 
‘all men’s absolute dependence upon Jupiter, of Ol 
one supreme pensy 1s s fully acknowledged. » 


72. Zu, vi 1 Siva Tous Tadaswdgous Bporous 
Oponiiy Abyouss ; cou yap iZnerhpeeda, 
Agipsty ra roa6’, 2*y ob ruyydme Biron. 


Miseros quid homines, O deum rex et pater, - 


Sapere arbitramur? Pendet e nutu tuo 
Res nostra, facimusque illa quae visum fibi. 


We have also this excellent prayer tothe supreme 
Governor of heaven and earth, cited out of the 
same tragedian :° 

" Zot, ro) wavroy prsdiorrs, ony 

TléAavéy +8 ipa Zave ier” "Alone 


"OvopraCopeevog ovrégyesc” 
xb veg ty v8 Osos roie obpavidass, 





_ * Stromat. lib. v. p. 717. > Ver. 734, 735, 736. 
"© Apud Clement. Aicxand. Stromat, lib. v. p. 688. Vide Hug. 
Grotii Excerpta, p. 431. 
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Exnwreov 70 Aste parrayngltom, 

xSeelen S' Alby erga dpi 

Tripaon pais pate Yuxaic, dvigen 

Teig Bouropebrose dBXovg erpopsabsiv, 

T1é9ay [Bracrov, vie fila xan,’ 

Thea def jsandpen eb Sucapbwoue | 

Eiptiy pebySen dvdwavaay. 

Tibi (cunctorum domino) vinum, 

Salsamque molam fero, seu Ditis, 

Tu sive Jovis nomine gaudes: 

Tu namque deos:superos inter 

Sceptrum tractas sublime Jovis ; 

Idem regnum terrestre tenes, 

Te lucem anjmis infunde virum, 

Qui scire volunt, quo sata mentis 
- Lucta sit ortu, qua causa mali ; 

Cui coelicolum rite litando 

Requiem sit habere Jaborum. 


Where we may observe that Zevc and “Adnc, Jupi- | 
ter and Pluto, are both of them supposed to be 
names equally belonging to one and the same 
supreme God, And the sum of the prayer is 
this, That God would infuse light into the souls 
of men, whereby they might be enabled to know, 
what is the root, from whence all their evils spring, 
and by what means they may avoid them.— 

Lastly, There is another devotional passage, 
cited out of Euripides, which contains also a 
clear acknowledgment of one self-existent Being 
that comprehends and governs the whole world : 


Ed viv Abropul, vey bv aiSeplo 
“PiuBy warren quew iuwrigard’, 
“Ov sept atv paic, owapt 3 opdvala 
NUE alordxeoe, dxgetic +° dorean 

“Oxrog ivdersy aig apecpsy opeves. 


Thou self-sprung Being, that dost all enfold, 
And in thine arms heaven’s whirling fabric hold4- 


* Apud Clement. Alexand. ubi supra, p. 717. 
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Who art encircled with resplendent light, 
And yet ly’st mantled o’er in shady night! 
About whom, the exultant starry fires 

| Dance nimbly round in everlasting gyres. 


For this sanaé of the third and fourth verses, 
~ which we think the words will bear, and which 
agrees with that Orphic passage, 


x Tagh ye vigor iorigurat, 





That God being in himself a most bright and 
dazzling light, is respectively to us, and, by rea- 
son of the weakness of our understanding, co- 
vered over with a thick cloud; as also with that 
in the Scripture,‘ clouds and darkness are round 
about him:” I say, this sense we chose rather to 
follow, as more rich and august, than that other 
vulgar.one, though grammatically and poetically 
good also: That successive day and night, toge- 
ther with a numberless multitude of stars, perpe- 
tually dance round about the Deity. | 
Aristophanes in the very beginning of his Plu- 
tus distingujsheth betwixt Zag and Ocoi, Jupiter 
and the gods; 


*Q¢ Apyenter wey’ lors & Zed xed Osc, &o. 


And we have this clear testimony of Terpander, 
cited (Dy Clemens Alexandrinus,* Zev ravrwv apxa, ; 
Zev rdvrwy ayyrwp, Thou Jupiter, who art the origi- 
nal of all things; thou Jupiter, who art the gover- 
nor of all_—And these following verses are attri- 
buted to Menander ;> 


® Stromat. lib. vi. p, 784. 
» Apud Euseb. Justinum Martyr. et Clement. Alexan. Which 
Jast ascribes them to Diphilus. - 
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Tir ra whrren nies yenndérara 
Kal wrariga, Toure daring riysay pabrey, 


"Ayabiey roodrey siperty xal urirroga* 
Rerum universarum imperatorem et patrem, 


Solum perpetao colere suppliciter decet, 
Artificem tante et largitorem copie. 


Where men are exhorted to worship the supreme 
God only, as the sole author of all good, or at 
least transcendently above all the other gods. 
There are also two remarkable testimonies, one 
of Hermesianax, an ancient Greek poet, and ano- 
‘ther of Aratus, to the same purpose; which shall 
both be reserved for other places. 

Wherefore we pass from the Greek to the Latin 
poets, where Ennius first appears, deriving the 
gods in general (who were all the inferior deities) 
from Erebus and Night, as supposing them all 
to have been: made or generated out of Chaos, 
nevertheless acknowledging one, who was 


Divamque hominumque pater, rex, 





both Father and King of gods and .men—that is, 
the maker or creator of the whole world, who 
therefore made those gods together with the world 
out of chaos, himself being unmade. 

Plautus in like manner sometimes distinguish- 
eth. betwixt Jupiter and the gods, and cup. act.ii. 
plainly acknowledgeth one omniscient *** 
Deity, 

' Est profecto Deus, qui que nos gerimus, auditque et videt. 
Which passage very much resembles that of Man- 
lius Torquatus in Livy, ‘“‘ Est coeleste numen, es 


mague Jupiter ;” a strong asseveration of one su- 
preme and universal Deity. And the same Plau- 
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tus in his Rudens clearly asserts one supreme 
Monarch and Emperor over all, whom the inferior 
\gods are subservient to; 
Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 
Ejus sum civis civitate ooelitum ; 
Qui est imperator divam atque hominum Jupiter, 
Ts nos per gentes alium alia disparat, 
Hominum qui facta, mores, pietatem et fidem. 
Noscamus.—— 
- Qui falsas lites falsis testimoniis 
Petunt, quique in jure abjurant pecuniam, __ 
Eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Jovem. 
Cotidie Ille scit, quis hic querat malum. 
Jterum Ie eam rem judicatam judicat. 
Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos habet. 
Atque hoc scelesti illi in animum inducunt suum 
Jovem:se placare posse donis, hostiis ; 
. Sed operam et sumptum perdunt, quia 
Nihil Ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii. 


Where Jupiter, the supreme monarch of gods and 
men, is said to appoint other inferior gods under 
him, over all the parts of the earth, to observe 
the actions, manners and behaviours of men every 
where; and to return the names both of bad and 
good to him. Which Jupiter judges over again 
all unjust judgments, rendering a righteous retri- 
bution to all. And-though wicked men conceit, 
that he may be bribed with sacrifices, yet no 
worship is acceptable to him from the perjurious.— 
Notwithstanding which, this poet afterward jum 
bles the supreme and inferior gods all together, 
after the usual manner, under that one general 
name of gods, because they are all supposed to 
be co-governors of the world ; 
| ’ 'Facilius, siqui pius est, a Diis supplicans, 
Quam qui scelestus est, inveniet veniam sibi. 
Pon. Act. vy, Again the same poet elsewhere brings ‘in 
Se.4 = Hanno the Carthaginian with this form 
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of prayer. addressing himself to Jupiter or the 
supreme God ; 
Jupiter, qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quem vivimus 
‘ Vitale evum ; quem penes spes viteaque sunt hominam omnium, 
Da diem hunc sospitem, queso, rebus meis agundis. 

‘In the next place, we have these verses of Va- 
lerius Soranus, an ancient and eminent poet, full 
to the purpose, recorded by Varro: _ 

Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex ipse deumque, 

Progenitor genijtrixque deum, Deus uNnus et oMNIS. 
To this sense: Omnipotent Jupiter, the King of 
kings and gods, and the progenitor and genitrix, 
the both father and mother of those gods; one 
God and all gods, — Where the supreme and omni- 
potent Deity is styled “progenitor et genitrix deo- 
rum,” after the same manner as he was called in 
the Orphic theology pnrpordrwp and dppevoOndue, 
that expression denoting the gods and all other 
things to have been produced from him alone, 
and without any pre-existent matter. Moreover, 
according to the tenor of this Ethnic theology, 
that one God was all gods and every god, the Pa- 
gans supposed, that whenever any inferior deity 
was worshipped by them, the supreme was therein 
also at once worshipped and honoured. 

Though the sense of Ovid hath been sufficiently 
declared before, yet we cannot well omit some 
other passages of his, as that gratefal and sensi- 
ble acknaqwledgment, 

Quod loquor et spiro, coelumque et lumina solis 


Aspicio (posgumne ingratus et immemor esse?) 
_ Ipse dedit.? 


2 De Lingua Latina. p.71. edit, 1581, in 8vo. 
b Metamorph. lib. xiv. ver. 172. . 
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And this in the third of bis Metamorph. 


Ille pater rectorque deum, cui dextra trisulcis 

_ Ignibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem. 
Virgil’s theology also may sufficiently appear from 
his frequent acknowledgment of an omnipotent 
_ Deity, and from those verses of his before cited 
out of Aén. 6. wherein he plainly asserts one God 
to be the original of all things, at least as a soul 
of the world; Servius Honoratus there paraphra- 
sing thus : ‘‘ Deus est quidam divinus spiritus, qui 
_ per quatuor fusus elementa gignit universa ;” God 
is a certain spirit, which, infused through the-four — 
elements, begetteth all things:—Nevertheless, we 
shall add from him this also of Venus’ 8 prayer 
to J OPEN; En, 1, 


O qui res hominumque deumque | 
Aéternis regis i imperiis, et fulmine terres ! 


Which Venus again, Ain. 10. bespeaks the same 
Jupiter after this manner : 


O pater, O hominum divumqne zterna potestas! 


Where we have this annotation of: Servius: “ di- 
vumque «eterna potestas, propter aliorum numi- 
num digscretionem;” Jupiter is: here called the 
eternal power of the gods, to distinguish him from 
all the other gods—that were not eternal, but made 
or generated from him. 
Neither ought Horace to be left out, in whom 

we read to the same purpose, lib. i. od. xii. 

Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 

Laudibus? quires hominum et deorum, 


Qui mare et terras, variisque mundum 
Temperat horis. 





Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 

Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum; 

Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores, 
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Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventosum, et urbes, regnaque tristia; 
Divosque, mortalesque turmas, 
Impcrio regit uNUs vequo. 


Where from those words of Horace, “ solitis pa- 
reotis laudibus,” it appears, that the one supreme 
Deity, the parent and maker of all things, was 
then wont to be celebrated by the Pagans as such 
above all the other gods. And whereas those 
Pagans vulgarly ascribed the government of the 
seas particularly to Neptune, of the earth and 
Hades or Inferi (which are here called tristia 
_ Regna) to Pluto, these being here attributed by 
Horace to one and the same supreme and universal 
Deity; it may well be concluded from thence, 
that Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, were but three 
several names or notions of one supreme Numen, 
whose sovereignty notwithstanding was chiefly 
signified by Jupiter. Which same is to be said of 
Pallas or Minerva too, that signifying the eternal 
Wisdom, that it was but another name of God also, 
though looked upon as inferior to that of Jupiter, 
and next in dignity to it; unless we should con- 
clude it to be asecond Divine hypostasis, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists (probably not unknown to Horace) as also 
to that Scripture cabala, “I was set up from ever- 
lasting, or ever the earth was; when there were 
no depths, I was brought forth,” &c. But of this 
more afterward. : 3 
:. Lastly, We shall conclude with Manilius, who 
lived in the same Augustean age, and was a zea- 
lous opposer of that Atheistical hypothesis of Epi- 
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curus and Lucretius, as appears from these 
verses of his; 


.* Quis credat tantas operamsine numine moles, 
’ Ex minimis cecoque creatum foedere mundum? 


Wherefore he also plainly asserts one supreme 
Deity, the framer and governor of the whole 
world, in this manner, lib. di. : 
b’ Namque canam tacita saittra mente potentem 
Infusumque Deum coelo, . terrisque, fretoque, 
Ingentem zequali moderantem foedere molem, 
Totumque alterno consensu vivere mundum, 
Et rationis agi motu; quum SPIRITUS UNUS 
Per cunctas habitet partes, atque irriget orbem, — 
Omnia pervolitans, corpusque animale figuret, &c. 
And again, 
Hoc opus immensi constructum corpore mundi 
Vis anime divina regit, sacroque meatu 
Conspirat Deus et tacita ratione gubernat. 


And lib. iv. °° — | oo 


Faciem coeli non invidet orbi 
Ipse Deus, vultusque suos, corpusque recludit, 
Semper volvendo, seque ipsum inculcat et offert ; 
Ut bene cognosci possit, monstretque videndo, 
Qualis eat, doceatque suas attendere leges. 
Ipse vocat nostros animos ad sydera mundas, . 
Neo patitur, quia non condit, sua jura latere, 
Where notwithstanding we confess, that the whole 
animated world, or rather the Soul thereof, is, 
_according to the Stoical doctrine, made by. Ma- 
nilius to be the supreme Numen. 3 
xx. We now pass from the poets of the Pagans 
to their philosophers. A modern writer* con- 
cerning the religion of the Gentiles, affirmeth this 
to have been the opinion of very eminent philo- 
sophers, That even all the minor gods of the Pa- 





- ® Lib. i. ver. 492, 493. > Ver. 61, &c. © Ver. 915. 
¢ Sir Edward Herbert, De Religione Gentilium, cap.xiy. p. 228.- 
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gans did exist of themselves from eternity un- 
made, they giving many reasons for the same. But 
how far from truth this is, will (as we conceive) 
appear sufficiently from the sequel of this dis- 
course. And we cannot conclude otherwise, but 
that this learned writer did mistake that opinion 
of Aristotle and the latter Platonists, concerning 
the eternity of the world and gods, as if they 
had. therefore asserted the self-existence of them ; 
the contrary whereunto hath been already mani- 
fested. Wherefore we shall now make it unques- 
tionably evident, by a particular enumeration, that 
the generality of the Pagan philosophers, who 
-were Theists, however they acknowledged a mul- 
tiplicity of gods, yet asserted one only self-exis- 
tent Deity, or a universal Numen, by whom the 
world and all those other gods were made. There 
being only some few Ditheists to be excepted, 
(such as Plutarch and Atticus,) who, out of a 
certain softness and tenderness of nature, that 
they might free the one good God from the impu- 
tation of evils, would needs set up, besides him, 
an evil soul or demon also in the world self-ex- 
istent, to bear all the blame of them. 

And indeed Epicurus is the only person that we 
can find amongst the reputed philosophers, who, 
though pretending to acknowledge gods, yet pro- 
fessedly opposed monarchy, and verbally asserted 
a multitude of eternal, unmade, self-existent de- 
ities; but such as had nothing at all to do, either 
with the making or governing of the world. The 
reason whereof was, because he ywould by no 
means admit the world to have been made by any 
mind or understanding. Wherefore he concluded, 


. Naturam rerum, haud divina mente coortam ; en i” 
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That there was no God the Snuoveyoe or framer 
of the world.—But nevertheless, that he might 
decline the. odium of being accounted an 
Atheist, he pretended to assert a multitude 
of gods unmade and incorruptible, such as were 
unconcerned in the fabric of the world. Wherein: 
first it is evident, that he was not serious and 
sincere, because he really admitting no other 
principles of things in his philosophy, besides 
atoms and vacuum, agreeably thereunto could 
acknowledge no other gods than such as were 
compounded out of atoms, and therefore cor- 
ruptible. And thus does Origen. declare the doc- 
trine of Epicurus, not indeed as he pretended to. 
hold it, bat as, according to the tenor of his 
principles, he must have held it, had he really 
erie ce asserted. any gods at all, ‘of rov hae 
Cels. p. 169, Seol, cbvOero: 2% dréuwy rvyxavovrec, cal rd Sco 
tal ry overdo avadvrol, roaypatebovrat tac ¢8o0- 
gorrotove ardpoug arroaclec Ba ; Epicurus’ s gods being 
compounded of atoms, acd therefore by their very 
constitution corruptible, are in continual labour 
and toil, struggling with their corruptive princi- 
ples.— Nevertheless if Epicurus had in good earn- 
est asserted such a commonwealth of gods, as 
were neither made out of atoms, nor yet corrup- 
tible; so long as he denied the world to have been 
made by any mind or wisdom (as we have already. 
declared) he ought not to be reckoned amongst 
the Theists, but Atheists. 
- Thales the Milesian was one of the most an-. 
cient Greek philosophers, and that he admitted | 
a plurality of gods in some sense, is evident from 
that saying of his cited by Aristotle,* wavra.Oeav . 


* De Anima, lib.i. cap. viii. p.17. tom. ii, oper, 
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Anon, al] things are full of gods. But that not- 
withstanding he asserted one supreme and only 
unmade or self-existent Deity, is also manifest 
from that other apothegm. of his in Laertius,* 
mpeoBuraroy mravrwy o Oeoc, ayévynrov yap’ God is the 
oldest of all things, because he is unmade. From | 
whence it may be concluded, that all Thales’s 
other gods were generated, and the offspring of 
one sole unmade Deity. 

- Pherecydes Syrus was Thales’s coniemporary 
of whom Aristotle in his Metaphysics » hath re- 
corded, that he affirmed ro yevunoay Towrov dptoroy, 
that the first principle, from whence all other 
things were generated, was the best or an abso- 
Jutely perfect being; so as that in the scale of 
nature, things did not ascend upwards from the 
most imperfect to the more perfect beings, but, on 
the contrary, descend downwards from the most 
perfect to the less perfect. Moreover, Laertius 
informs us,° that this was the beginning of one 
of P herecydes’s books, Zeve pev Kat Xpovoc gic 
ae, kat xQvv jv’ Jupiter, and time, and the earth 
always were.—Where, notwithstanding, in the 
following words, he makes the earth to be de- 
pendent upon Jupiter ; though some reading xpovoc 
hére instead of ypovoc, seem to understand him 
thus, that Jupiter and Saturn, really one and the 
same Numen, was always from eternity. How- 
ever, there is in these words an acknowledgment 
of one single and eternal Deity. 

Pythagoras was the most eminent of all the an- 
cient philosophers, who, that he wasa Polytheist 


* Lib, i. segm. xxxv. p. 21. 
> Lib. xii. cap. iv. p. 446. tom. iv. oper. 
© Lib. i, segm. cxix. p. 76. . 
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as well as the other Pagans, may be concluded | 
from that beginning of the Golden Verses (though 
not written by him,) 
| *ADardroug pay weivra Seis ww, de Bdusvras, 

Thue, nat chBou spnov’ SeruD’ feos dyavorg 

Tobe v2 xara Qovloug céBs Salnovac, roma ph gar. 
Wherein men are exhorted in the first to worship 
the immortal gods, and that accordingly as they 
were appointed by law; after them the heroes, 
and last of all the terrestrial demons. And ac- 
cordingly Laertius* gives this account of Pytha- 
goras’ S plety; ryac Oeoic Seiv vomidety. Kal Hpwow, un 
rac toac. That he conceived men ought to worship 
both the gods and the heroes, though not with 
equal honour.—And who these gods of Pytha- 
goras were, the same writer also declareth,” jAucy re 
Kai oeAnvnv Kat Tove GAAouc astépac sive: Acove?’ That 
they were, in part at least, the sun, and moon, 
and stars. 

_ Notwithstanding which, that Pythagoras ac- 
knowledged one supreme and universal Numen, 
which therefore was the original of all those other 
gods, may partly appear from that prayer in, the 
Golden Verses, which, whether written by Philo- 
laus or Lysis, or some other follower of Pytha- 
goras, were undoubtedly ancient and agreeable 
to his doctrine. 


- Salmas.. Pref, Zev Waree, % wokAaw vt nonin AdoudS aweNTAc 
reg Ceb. El wdewy Sal£ase of rai dabuon yeawras: 


Jupiter alme, malis jubeas vel solvier omnes: 
Omnibus utantur vel quonam dzemone monstra. 


Upon which Hierocles* thus writeth: rov zor 
® Lib. viil. segm. xxxiii, p. 514. Vide etiam segm. Xxiil._ p. 506. 


b Segm. xxvii. p. 509, 
© Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythag. p. me edit. Needhami. 
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Ket = Toves Tov wavrog eOoc iv Tow TBeryopeione Ty 
rou Auwe, Kas Znvoc, ovopart oruvovey" Xd éy yap TO clvat, 
Kat ro Cpv, roe maow virdpyel, rovrov OiKatoy axe THC 
évepysiac ovouatsoOa’ It was the manner of the Py- 
thagoreans to honour the Maker and Father of this 
whole universe with the name of Dis and Zen, it 
being just, that he, who giveth being and life to 
all, should be denominated from thence.—And 
again afterward: ro rov Aue évoua svpodov tert, 
Kab sixey ty gun Snuove yuxnc ovolac, rw Tove mewToVvc 
Oeuévovg roig mpdypact ta Ovopata Bia codpiac vmepfiodny, 
“daxip rwac ayaApatoroove apiorouc, did Twv ovonaTwr, 
de S: axovwr, Eudawoa avrwv rd¢ Suvanec’ This very 
‘name Zeus is a convenient symbol or image of the 
demiurgical nature. And they, who first gave names 
to things, were by reason of a certain wonderful 
wisdom of theirs a kind of excellent statuaries ; 
they by those several names, as images, lively re- 
_ presenting the natures of things. Moreover, that 
this Pythagoric prayer was directed to the su- 
preme Numen and King of gods, Jamblichus 
thus declares in his Protreptics,* év 8) rovro pia. 
pev dpiorn mapakAnotc ac Thy Ociay evdamoviay 4 peurypévy 
Tae Wwyaic Kal avaxAnosor trwv Oewv, Kal padtora Tov 
Bacrlwe avrwy Awe’ Here is an excellent exhorta- 
tion of these Golden Verses to the pursuit of Di- 
vine felicity, mingled together with prayers and 
the invocation of the gods, but especially of that 
Jupiter, who is the King of them.— Moreover, the 
same might further appear from those Pythago- - 
ric fragments,’ that are still extant; as that of 
Ocellus Lucanus, and others, who were moralists, 
® Cap. iii. p. 10. edit. Arcerii. 


8 These are published by Dr. Thomas Gale in his ere Veter. 
Moral et Mytholog. Amsterd. 1688. in 8vo. 
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in which as gods are sometimes spoken of pla 
rally, so also is God often singularly used for that 
supreme Deity, which containeth the whole. 

But this. will be.most of all manifest from what 
hath been. recorded. concerning the Pythagoric 
philosophy, and its making a monad the first prin- 
ciple. It is true, indeed, that the writer De Placi- 
tis. Philosophorum doth affirm Pythagoras to have 
asserted. two substantial principles self-existent, 
a monad and a dyad; by the former of which, 
as God is confessed to have been meant, so the 
latter of them is declared with some uncertainty, 
it being in one place interpreted to be a demon, or 
a principle of evil ;* Flu8ayépac Tey apywv THY pev 
povaca Bec, Kat rayabov, rec éoriv NH TOU Evoc guar, avroc 
O vouc’ THY Oo adptotov Svada Saiuava, Kat ro Kaxov, Ke. 
Pythagoras’s first principle is God and Good, 
which is the nature of unity, and a perfect mind ; 
but his other principle of duality is a demon or 
evil_—But in another place expounded to be 

—. .,, Matter: mwadw ri povada Kal ray doowsroy 
Lib. i. cap. iii. ; P s Z ’ > ~~ 
[p. 876. tom. dvada ev Taig doxaic’ omevoe Of avTW THY 
oper] apxov n pay ert TO ounTiKOV aittov Kat acd, 
(Smep ? e0T t vous o Bede) n & € ert T0 gaOnrikoy TE Kat vAucov 
(Sep totiv o opatog Kéopoc’) Pythagoras’s prin- 
ciples were a monad and infinite duality: the 
former of them an active principle, Mind or 
God; the latter passive and matter. And Plu- 
tarch, in some other writings of his, declares 
that the first matter did not exist alone by itself 
dead and inanimate, but acted with an irrational 
soul; and that both these together made up — 
that wicked demon of his. And, doubtless, this 
book De Placitis Philosophorum was either writ- 


* De Placit. Philos, ‘lib. i. cap. Yili. p. 881. 
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ten by Plutarch himself, or else by some disciple 
and follower of his according to his principles. 
‘Wherefore this account, which is therein given of 
the Pythagoric doctrine, was probably infected 
with that private conceit of Plutarch’s, that God 
‘and a wicked demon, or else matter, together 
“with an irrational soul, self-existent, were the 
‘first ‘principles of the universe. Though we do 
‘acknowledge that others also, besides Plutarch, 
have supposed Pythagoras to have made two 
self-existent principles, God and matter, but not 
apimate, nor informed, .as Plutarch supposed, 
with any irrational or wicked soul. | 
Notwithstanding which, it may well be made a 
question, whether Pythagoras by his dyad meant 
matter or no; because Malchus or Porphyrius, 
in the life of Pythagoras, thus interprets those 
two Pythagoric principles of unity and duality ; 
TO airiov THC GUpTVOlac Kal THE oUuTaBelac, Kal — 
Hg owrnpiac. twv Sdwy Tov Kata ravTa Kab | 
waavrwe Exovroc, ey: ™poonyopevcay, Kat yao 70 ty ror 
“ward pépog tv rowvrov urapye, nveptvoy Toig : pépect Kat 
suumvouv, Kata perovciay rou mpwrou aitiov® rov Se TIC 
‘erepornro¢ Kal avwornTog Kal mwavTog Tou pEpioTOU Kat Ev 
| peraBody Kal addore dAAwE Exovrog Svoudn Aoyov Kat 
Svada rooonyopevoav’ The cause of that sympathy, 
harmony, and agreement, which is in things, and 
of the conservation of the whole, which is always 
the same and like itself, was by Pythagoras 
called unity or a monad (that unity, which is in 
the things themselves, being but a participation of 
the first cause); but the reason of alterity, ine- 
quality and unconstant irregularity in things, was 
by him called a dyad.—Thus, according to Por- 
phyrius, by the Pythagoric dyad is not so much 
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meant matter, as the infinite and indeterminate 
nature, and the passive capability of things. So 
that the monad and dyad of Pythagoras seem to 
have been the same with Plato’s xépac and drepor, 
his finite and infinite in his Philebns ; the former 
of which two ealy is substantial, that first most 
simple being, the cause of all unity, and the 
measure of all things. 

However, if Pythagoras’s dyad be to be un- 
derstood of a substantial matter, it will not there- 
fore follow, that he supposed matter to be self- 
existent and independent ‘Upon the Deity, since, 
according to the best and most ancient writers, 
his dyad was no primary but a secondary thing 
only, and derived from his Monad, the sole or 
ginal of all'things. Thus Diogenes Laertius tells 
us,* that Alexander, who wrote the saccessioas 
of philosophers, affirmed he had found in -the 
Pythagoric Commentaries, upynw piv rer amavresn, 
povasa’ Ek OE THE yeovadon, dopioroy Suada, we dy SAnv 70 
. povadt atric vre vrosrmm’ that a Monad was the 
principle of all things, but that from this Monad 
was derived infinite duality, as matter for the 
Monad to work. upon, as the active cause.— 
With which agreeth Hermias,> affirming this to 
be one of the greatest of all the Pythagoric mys- 
iteries, that a Monad was the sole principle of all 
things. Accordingly whereunto, Clemens Alex- 
‘andrinus cites this passage ° out of Thearidas, an — 
ancient Pythagorean, in his book concernimg 
nature, ‘A apya rwv dvrwr, apya pév dvrwe adybwa, pia’ 

@ Lib. viii. ‘segm. xxv. p. 507. 

b Irrisione Philos. Gentilis, sec. xvi. p. 225. 


© Dr. Cudworth does not cite this passage as it is in‘Clemens Alex- 
andr. but as it is given. by Euseb. Preparat. Evangel. lib. v..cap. xxiv. 
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Keiva yap ew apyg ré tor ev xa povov, the Sicnias oR: 
true principle of all things was only 611. [p.72s, 
‘ S faa 3 edit. Potteri.] 
one; for this was in the beginning one 
alone.—Which words also seem to imply the 
world to have had a novity of existence or begin- 
ning of duration. And, indeed, however Ocellus 
Lucanus writes, yet that Pythagoras himself did 
not hold the eternity of the world, may be con- 
cluded from what Porphyrius* records of him, 
where he gives an account of that his superstitious 
abstinence from beans; én rac mowrng apync Kal 
Yevisewe Tapatroutvyc, Kat wokAW) Gua ouvyveypivwy Kal 
cvoreipouivwy Kat ovecytoulvwy ev ry yy, KaT OALyov 
yéveoic nat Siaxouoig ovviorn, Gow re ouov yevonivwy, Kal . 
gurwr avaddopnivwy, tore 8n dro rae avrne onwedovog, dye 
Opwouc avoTnvat kat Kvauoug Aaornvat’ That at the 
beginning things being confounded and mingled 
together, the generation and secretion of them 
afterward proceeded by degrees, animals and 
plants. appearing ; at which time, also, from the 
same putrefied matter, sprung up both men and 
beans.— | ; 
Pythagoras is generally reported to have held a 
trinity of Divine hypostases: and, therefore, when 
St. Cyril’ affirmeth Pythagoras to have called 
God pwywow rev drwy KixAwv, Kal Tavrwv kivnow, the 
animation of the-whole heavens, and the motion 
of all things—adding, that God was not, :as some 
supposed, éxroc rnc Saxocpynoewc, aA ev airy éA0c 
éy dA@, without the fabric of the world, but whole 
in the whole—this seems properly to be under- 
stood of that third Divine hypostasis of the Py- 
thagoric trinity, namely, the eternal Psyche. 


2 In vita Pythag, p. 43. edit. Kusteri, 
b Contra Julian, lib. i. p. 30. 
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Again,. when God is called in Plutarch, * accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, avroc o vovc, mind itself—this 
seems to be meant properly of his second hypos- 
tasis; the supreme Deity, according to him, being 
something above mind or intellect. ‘In like 
manner, when in Cicero, Pythagoras’s opinion 
concerning the Deity is thus represented : ‘“‘ Deum 
esse animum per naturam rerum omnium inten- 
tum et commeantem, ex quo animi nostri ‘carpe- 
rentur ;”* that God was a mind passing through 
the whole nature of things, from: whom our souls 
were, as it were, decerped or cut out—and again, 
“ ex universa mente divina delibato esse animos 
‘nostros ;” this in all probability was to be under- 
stood also either of the third or second Divine hy- 
postasis, and not of the first, which was pro- 
Met.lic.vi, Perly called by him ro -& and povac, a 
[p. 267. tom. ynity and monad; and also, as Plu- 
jv. oper. } : 

tarch® tells us, ré ayafov, goodness it- 
self.—Aristotle plainly affirmeth, that some of 
the ancient thealogers amongst the Pagans made 
Eowra, or Love, to be the first principle of all things, 
that is, the supreme Deity ; and we have already 
shewed, that Orpheus was one of these. For 
when EOWC rodurepmis and moAvpnrec, delightful Love, 
and that, which is not blind, but full of wisdom 
and counsel—is made by hiin to be avroreAte and 
woco(surarov, Self-perfect and the oldest ofall things 
—-it is plain, that he supposed it to be nothing less 
than the supreme Deity. Wherefore, since Py- 
‘thagoras is generally -affirmed to have followed 
the Orphic principles, we may from hence pre- 


* De Placit. Philosoph. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. 
> De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xi. p. 2895. tom. ix. oper. 
© De Placit. Philos. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 881.. 
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sume, that he did itin this also. Though it: be 
very true, that Plato, who called the supreme 
_ Deity rayabcv, as well as Pythagoras, did dissent 
from the Orphic theology in this, and would not 
acknowledge Love for a name of the supreme 
‘Deity ; as when in his Symposion in the person 
of Agatho he speaks thus: @aiipy woAXa adAa 
Oporoywv, TovTo ovy onoAGyW, WC "Eowe Kpovov xat 
"lawerov doy atorepoc éativ’ adkAa nul vewrarov avrov 
sivat Oewv, cai ast viov’ Though I should readily 
grant to Phedrus many other things, yet I can- 
not consent to him in this, that Love was older 
than Saturn and Iapet; but, on the contrary, I do 
affirm him to be the youngest of the gods, as he 
is always youthful. They, who made Love older 
than Saturn as well as lapet, supposed it to be 
‘the supreme Deity: wherefore Plato here, on the 
contrary, affirms Love not to be the supreme Deity 
or Creator of all, but a creature; a certain junior 
god; or, indeed, as he afterward adds, not so 
much a god as a demon, it being a thing which 
plainly implies imperfection in it. “* Love (saith he) 
is a philosopher, whereas Oewy ovdsic girocogei, ovd 
er Ouuer gogo yevioba, éort yap, ho god philosophizeth, 
nor desires to be made wise, because he is so 
already.—Agreeably with which doctrine of his, 
Plotinus* determines, that Love is peculiar to 
that middle rank of beings called souls; aca 
yoy, appodirn. Kal Touro alvirreral Kal Ta THC apoodirne 
yeviOAra, ‘Kal O Epwe 0 per” avuTne yevouevoc’ Eoq ouUv Kata 
puow ey ouvoa yuyn Gcov, evwOnvat Oédovea, WOTED wap- 
Bévoe Kady moc kaXov avdpa’ ‘orav O& EC. yéveowv 
EXPovea, oioy prnoreiaic amarnOy, aAAov aptapévn Ounrov 
Eowra, Eonuia Tarpoc vBpilerat, &c. Every. soul is 
a Venus, which is also intimated by Venus’s 


* Libro de Bono vel Uno, Euncad. vi. lib. ix. cap. xii. p. 768. 
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nativity, and Love's being begotten with her: 
wherefore the soul being in its nght natural 
state loves God, desiring to be united with him, 
which is a pure, heavesly and virgin love; bat 
when it descends to generation, betng courted 
with these amorous allurements here below, and 
deceived by them, it changeth thatits Divine and 
heavenly love for another mortal one: but if it 
again shake off these lascivious and wanton loves, 
and keep itself chaste from them, returning back 
to its own father and origmal, it will be rightly 
affected as it ought.—But the reason of this dif- 
‘ference betwixt the Orpheists and Plato, that the 
former made Love to be the oldest of all the gods, 
but the latter to be a junior god or demon, pro-— 
ceeded only from an equivocation in the word 
love. For Plato’s Love was the daughter of 
Penia, that 1s, poverty and indigency, together 
with a mixture of [lopoc, or riches ; and being vo 
as it were compounded of plenty and poverty, 
was in plain language no other than the love of 
desire, which, as Aristotle affirmeth, 1s pera Avrae, 
accompanied with grief and pain. But that Or-— 
phic and Pythagoric love was nothing else but 
wopoc and ev7opia, infinite riches and plenty, a love 
of redundancy and overflowing fulness, delight- 
ing to communicate itself, which was therefore 
said to be the oldest of all things and the most 
perfect, that is, the supreme Deity ; according to 
which notion also, in the Scripture itself, God 
seems to be called love, though the word be not 
there fowc, but ayarn. But, to say the truth, Par- 
menides’s love (however made a principle some- 
where by Aristotle’) seems to be neither exactly 


lib. i, cap. v. p. 269. 
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the same with the Orphic, nor yet with the Pla- 
tonic love, it being not the supreme Deity, and 
yet the first of the created gods; which appears © 
from Simplicius’s* connecting these two verses 
ef his together in this manner: 

"Ey 82 yedorw rov-resy Salon o¢ waves nuBegrs, 
rated nat Osity alziay sTval gnet, Meyer, | 

| Tigoriorrey adv Egeora Sein penvlcoare wérreey 
In the midst of these elements is that God, which — 
governeth all things, and whom Parmenides af- 
firmeth to be the cause of gods, writing thus: 
' God first of all created Love, before the other 
gods.— Wherefore by this Love of Parmenides is 
understood nothing else, but the lower soul of 
the world, together with a plastic nature, which 
though it be the original of motion and activity. 
in this‘corporeal world, yet is it but a secondary 
or created god ; before whose production, neces- 
sity is said by those Ethnic theologers to have 
reigned : the true meaning whereof seems to be 
this, that before that Divine Spirit moved upon 
the waters, and brought things into an orderly 
system, there was nothing but the necessity of — 
‘material motions, unguided by any orderly wis- 
‘dom or method for good (that is, by Love) in that 
confased and floating chaos. 

Bat Pythagoras, it seemeth, did not only call 
the supreme Deity a monad, but also a tetrad 
or tetractys; for, it is generally affirmed, that 
Pythagoras himself was wont to swear hereby: 
though Porphyrius and Jamblichus and others 
write, that the disciples of Pythagoras swore by 
Pythagoras, who had delivered to them the doe- 
trine or cabala of this Tetractys. Which Te- 


> Commentar. in Aristot. Phys. p. 152. edit. Greec. Aldin. 
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_..-tractys also in the Golden Verses is called wnyi 


aeuvaov puoewe, the fountain of the eternal nature, 
an expression, that cannot properly belong to 
any thing but the. supreme Deity. Aud thus 
Hierocles," OvUK tori eurety o ya Tn TETPUKTVOG, we 
pine, Kat aoync higrnrat. EOTt y20, we Epaper, Snnovg- 
: yee Tov oAw?, Kat atria 7 Téroac, Qroc vonToc, atrwe 
Tov ovpaviov, Kal aioMyrov Ocov. There is nothing 
in the whole world, which doth not depend 
‘upon the Tetractys, as its root and principle. 
For the Tetrad is, as we have already said, the 
Maker of all things; the intelligible God, the 
‘cause of the heavenly and sensible god, that is, 
of the animated world or heayen.—Now the Jatter 
‘Pythagoreans and Platonists endeavour to give 
' reasons, why God should be called Tetras or 
‘Tetractys, from certain mysteries in that number 
four, as for example ; first, because the tetrad 
is Suvautc SexdSoc, the power of the decad—it vir- 
tually containing the whole decad in it, which is 
all numbers or beings; but the bottom of this 
‘imystery is no more than this, that one, two, thee, 
.four, added all together, make up ten, Again, 
because the tetrad is an arithmetical mediety be- 
‘twixt the monad and the hebdomad; which 
monad and hebdomad are said to agree in this, 
_ that as the monad is ingenit or unmade, it being 
‘the original and fountain of all numbers, so Is the 
hebdomad said to be, not only rapbévos, but 
aynrwp, a motherless, as well as virgin number.— 
“Wherefore the tetrad lying in the middle betwixt 
the ingenit monad, and the motherless virgin 
hebdomad; and it being both begotten and be- — 
getting, say they, must needs be a very mys- 


* Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythag. ‘p, 170, 171. 
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terious number, and fitly represent the Deity. 
Whereas, indeed, it was therefore unfit to repre- 
sent the Deity, because it is begotten by the mul- 
tiplication of another number; as the hebdomad 
therefore doth not very fitly symbolize with it 
neither, because it is barren or begets nothing at 
all within the decad, for which cause it is called 
a virgin. Again, it is further added, that the te- 
trad fitly resembles that, whichis solid, because, 
as a point answers to a monad, and a line to a 
dyad, and a superficies to a triad, (the first and 
most simple figure being a triangle ;) so the te- 
trad properly represents the solid, the first pyra- 
mid being found in it. But, upon this considera- 
tion, the tetrad could not be so fit a symbol of 
the incorporeal Deity, neither as of the corporeal . 
world. Wherefore these things being all so 
trifling, slight and fantastical, and it being really 
absurd for Pythagoras to call his Monad a 
‘Terad ; the late conjecture of some Jearned men 
amongst us* seems to be much more probable, 
that Pythagoras’s Tetractys was really nothing — 
else but the Tetragrammaton, or that proper 
name of the supreme God amongst the He- 
brews, consisting of four letters or consonants. 
Neither ought it to be wondered at, that Py- 
thagoras (who besides his travelling into Egypt, 
Persia and Chaldea, and his sojourning at Sidon, 
is afirmed by Josephus, Porphyrius and others, ~ 
to have conversed with the Hebrews also) should 
be so well acquainted with the Hebrew Tetra- 
‘grammaton, since it was not unknown to the 
Hetrurians and Latins, their pole being certainly 


* Selden de Diis Syris Syntagm. ii. ane i. p. 209, 210. et Theo- 
-philus Gale in his Court of the Gentiles, sl i. lib. ii. ie Viil. 
p. 147. edit. Oxon. 1672, in quarto. 
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nothing else. And, indeed, it is the opinion of some 
philologers, that even in the Golden Verses them- 
selves, notwithstanding the seeming repugnancy 
of the syntax, it is not Pythagoras, that is sworn. 
by, buat this Tetractys or Tetragrammaton; that 
is, Jova or Jehovah, the name of God, being put 
- for God himself, according to that received doc- 
' trine of the Hebrews wi xin NY ow that God 
and his name were all one—as if the meaning of 
those wards, 
Nal med ver dasrign Juya sagadivra Terganriy 
Tlayay dawdou pica. 
were this: By the Tetragrammaton or Jovah, 
who hath communicated [himself or] the fountain 
of the eternal nature to our human souls; for 
these, according to the Pythagoric doctrine, were 
said to be* ex mente divina carpte et delibata, 
i.e. nothing but derivative streams from that 
first fountain of the Divine mind. 
Wherefore.we shall now sum up all concerning 
Pythagoras in this conclusion of St. Cyril's: iov 


- 4 ¥ 4 ~ 
Con. Jal. 1.1. O# CaPwe, Eva TE Elva AEya TOV TwY OrAWY Oecov, 





{p. 30.] Kal Travrey apynv goryarny TETWY aUTOU SuVAaLEwY, 
dwornoa Kal Yxwor, nrot Cworoinow Twv GAwy Kal KUKAWy 
wavrwy Kivnow’ maonKrat o: Ta wavra Tap auTov Kai Thy & 
rou 411) Svrog Ec TO Elvat Kivnoww Aaxyovra gaivera’ Behold 
we see clearly, that Pythagoras held there was one 
God of the whole universe, the principle and cause 
of all things, the illuminator, animator, and quick- 
ener of the whole, and original of motion; from 
whom all things were derived, and brought out of 
non-entity into being. 

Next to Pythagoras, in order of time, was 
Xenophanes the Colophonian, the head of the 
Eleatic sect of philosophers, who, that he was 


_ ® Cicer. de Natur. Deor. lib.i. cap. xi. p. 2695. oper. 
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an assertor both of many gods and one God, suf- 
ficiently appears from that verse of his before 
eited, and attested both by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,* and Sextus the philosopher ; 


Ele @tdc iy +8 Sucics nal avbgcemacs pobysorree® 


There is one God, the greatest both amongst gods 
and men.—Concerning which greatest God, this 
other verse of Xenophanes is also vouched; 


Kal awdvevs oroveto voou, gpa adyra xgadaive 


That he moveth the whole world without any la- 
bour or toil, merely by mind.—Besides which, 
Cicero ° and others tell us, that this Xenophanes 
philosophizing concerning the supreme Deity, 
was wont to call it & «ai ray, one and all—as being 
one most simple being, that virtually containeth 
all things. But Xenophanes’s Theosophy, or 
Divine philosophy, is most fully declared by Sim- 
plicius out of Theophrastus in this man- 5, aisstoe 

ner : Miay o& THY aoxny, nro. ev TO OV Kat wav, Phys. p. 5,6. 
Kat OUTE wEemEoaG, uEVOV ouTE amreioov, OUTE Ktvoupevoy our € 
Rptuouv, Sevogavny rov KoAopwuov tov Ilapuevidov &8a- 
axarov viorifcfai pnow o Osoppuoroc’ ovoroywv éeripac 
givas padrAov 7 THC Tépt puaewe ioropiac, my mYnUNY THe 
rourou Sotnc. To yap Ev rouro Kat wav Tov Ocov EXeyev o 
Eevodavnc’ Ov Eva pev Sstkyvoww eK TOU Tavrwy Koarwroyv 
elvat’ mAcovwy yao gnaw OvTwY, opLolwc avayKn umapyewv 
aot TO Koarew’ TO Of WavrTwy KpatioTov Kat dpistov, Oroc" 
ayévntov O& ECELKVUED 





\ wW \wWv LA 
KQL OUTE on a7Tretpov OUTE TWETE= 
’ % 7 / A A ‘ Va e v7 , \ 
Eudpuevoy eltval cuore amvelpov pe TO fH OV, WC OUTE aoxny 
4 , , , ay ‘ , Se \ TAA X A 
exov MYTE PEGOV PNTE TEAOC TWEOaLVELY E WeoC QAAVAa Ta 

ae ’ \ \ \ , ’ - ‘ ‘ 
Aw TapaTAnsiwe o& Kal THY . Kivnotww agdatpet Kat tTnhv 


® Stromat. lib.v. p.714. 
b In Acad. Quest. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. p. 2315. tom. viii. oper, 


A 
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nogutay’ axivyroy pev, KC. Theophrastus affirmeth, 
that Xenaphanes the.Colophonian, Parmenides’s 
master, made one: principle of all things, he 
calling it one and all, and determining it to be 
neither finite nor infinite (in a certain sense) 
and neither moving nor resting. ‘Which Theo- 
phrastus also declares, that Xenophanes in 
_ this did not write as a natural philosopher or 
' physiologer, but as a metaphysician or theo- 
loger only; Xenophanes’s one and all being 
nothing else but God. Whom he proved to be 
one solitary being from hence, because God is 
the best and most powerful of all things; and 
there being many degrees of entity, there must 
needs bé something supreme to rule over all. 
Which best and most powerful Being can be but 
one. He also did demonstrate it to be unmade, 
as likewise to be neither finite nor infinite (in a 
certain sense;) as he removed both motion and 
rest from God. Wherefore, when he saith, that 
God always remaineth or resteth the same,: he 
‘understands not this of that rest which is opposite 
to motion, and which belongs to such things as _ 
may be moved; but of a certain other rest, which . 
is both abovethat motion and its contrary.— From — 
whence it is evident, that Xenophanes supposed 
(as Sextus the philosopher also affrmeth) God to 
be incorporeal, a being unlike to all other things, 
and therefore of which no image could be made. 
And now we understand, that Aristotle’ dealt 
not ingenuously with Xenophanes, when from 
that expression of his, that God was odatpoesdyc, 
or sphery-form—he would infer, that Xenophanes 
made God to be a body, and nothing else but the 


* Vid. libr. de Xenophane, Zenone et Gorgia, cap. iv. p. 843, 
844, 
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round corporeal world animated; which yet was 
repugnant also to another physical hypothesis of 
this same Xenophanes, ameioouc yAtove evar Kat 
oehyvac, that there were infinite suns and. moons :— 
_by which moons he understood planets, affirming 
‘them to be all habitable earths, as Cicero tells us." 
Wherefore, as Simplicius resolves, God was said 
to be ogarpoaidic, OF sphery-form—by Xenophanes 
only in this sense, as being mavray Obey Spotog, every 
way like and uniform.— However, it is plain, that 
Xenophanes asserting one God, who was all, or 
the universe, could not acknowledge a multitude 
of partial, self-existent deities. 

Heraclitas. was no clear, but a confounded 
philosopher (he being neither a good naturalist . 
nor metaphysician) and therefore it is very hard, 
or rather impossible, to reconcile his sevetal opi- 
nions with one another. Which isa thing the less 
to be wondered at, because, amongst the rest of 
his opinions, this also is said to have been one, 
that contradictories may be true: and his writ- 
ings were accordingly, as Plato intimates, stuffed 
with anintelligible, mysterious nonsense. For, 
first, he is affirmed to have acknowledged no. 
other substance besides body, and to have main- 
tained, that all things did flow, and nothing 
stand, or remain the same; and yet in his epistles 
(according to the common opinion of philosophers 
at that time) doth he suppose the pre-and post- 
existence of human souls in these words :* rdya 


-® Vid. Acad. Quest. lib. iv. cap. xxxix. p. 2319. tom. viii. oper. 
b Vide sext. Empiric. Hypotypos. lib.i. cap. xxix. p. 53. 


¢ Vide Platon. in Convivio, p. 321. 
4 Vide Epistol. Grecas ab Eilhardo Lubino editas. Heidelberg, . 


1601. in octavo. p. 54, 59. 
VOL. II. R 
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gal doye avreverat arodvaww Eavriicg 109. word eK top Seo- 
‘Hernpiov ravroy’ kal ceoutvod tov couarog exKumrovog, 
divans viaceran Ta . waTpLa Xwpia, tvOev xateXOovea . we- 
puBadAcro plow awua teOveo¢ rovro, 6 doxs, &c. My, 
soul seemeth to vaticinate and presage its ap- 
proaching dismission and freedoni ‘from-this its 
prison ; and looking out, as it were, through the 
cracks. and. crannies of this boady, to remember 
those ita native regions or countries, frou whence 
descending it was clothed with this flowing mar- 
tal body; which is made up and. constipated. of 
phlegm, choler, serum, blood, nerves, bours and 
flesh.—Atid, not only so, but he also there. ac- 
keowledgeth the soul's immortality, which Sto- 
ics, allowing its permavency after.death, fer some 
time at. least, and to the nex conflagration, did. 
deny ; Svorras To cwua sc. 70: suaguivou, added, ov Yee: 
9 (Sugerat’ aAAa afavaroy. ovaa Kona; aig: ovpawer. aver 
ameacrar peragaroc’ Setovras S£, we aiDépror Sopoey: net aode 
revaopat -ovux tv. avOowror GAN’ -év Geoic. This body 
shall: be. fatally changed to: something else; but 
my.soul shall not die or perish, but, being an im- 
inortal thing, shall fly away mosinting upwards 
to heaven; those etherial houses shall receive me, 
and..} shall no longer. converse with men,. but 
gods.—Again, though: Heraclitus.asserted the f-. 
tal. necessity of all things, yet notwithstanding. 
was:.he a strict moralist, and upon this aceount 
highly esteemed by the Stoics, who followed, him 
in this.and other things; and he makes no small 
pretence to it himself in his epistle to Hermo- 
dorus,” cat tuorye modo: Kai Svoyepécrarot aBXoi Ka- 
rwo0wvrat’ veviknka noovac, veviknka Xonuara, VEVIKHKa 
‘gutorpiay, .KateraAasa SuAiav, Kareradatca- KoAakeav’ 


* Apud Lubinum, ubi supra, ‘p. 50. 
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ove dymhbya jeot gofoc, ovK avrihiynt prot neBn’ oetrai pe: 
Aven; PoGerrail je opyn KaTd ToUTWwy avTaY Kal aVvTog toTE- 
Gave, sundre Emrarrwy, ovy ur Evpvotiwe’ I- have. 
also had my difficult labours and conflicts as: well: 
as Hercules; I have conquered ambition; [-have: 
sgbdued cowardice and flattery ; neither fear nor 
intemperance can controul me; .grief and anger: 
are afraid of me, and fly. away from me. ‘These 
are the victories, for which I am crowned, not by: 
-_Earystheus, but.as being made master of my- 
self.—Lastly, though Heraclitus made fire to be. 
the first, principle of all things, and had some odd 
péssages imputed to him, yet notwithstanding 
was. he a devout religionist, he supposing, that. 
| fiery matter of the whole universe animantem esse . 

et. Deum, to be an animal and God.—And as he: 
acknowledged many gods, according’ to that. 
which Aristotle’ recordeth of him, that when 
aqme passing by had espied him sitting in a smoky 
Cottage, he bespake them after this manner, In- 
troite, nam et hic dit sunt, Come i in, J pray, for. 
here there are gods also;—he supposing all places 
tobe fall: of! gods, demons and souls: so was he 
an‘ undoabted assertor of one supreme Numen, 
that governs’ all things, and that. such as could 
neitlier be represented: by images, nor confined to. 
temples. For after he had been accused of im- 
piety. by Euthycles, he writes. to Hermodorus 
in this rhanner : > adrA, oO apuabeic dvOper ot, Bidikare. 
mportow mea tt torw 0 Oc0¢3 zou 8 torw o Bede 5 tv : 
Tem. vai GrroxexAdoptvoc ; i evoefieic ‘Ye ot ey oxoret 
toni Oeov iSovere————araiSevror, ovx tore ort oun tore 
“* # De Partib. Animal. lib. i. cap. v. p. 481. tom. ii. oper. 
. » Apud Lubin. ubi supra, p. 50. 
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Orde epOKUNTOS” over ef apync Paow % exe: ovee eye: 
eva. wepiBodov" aAX. Shoe © KOoHOC avTw vadT. EoTI, Cadorg - 
Kal quréic Kal derpoic wemoutApivoc’ But O you. un-. 
wise: and unlearned! teach us first what God. is,. 
that-‘so you may be believed in accusing me of 
impiety: tell us where God is. Is he shut up. 
within the walls of temples? is this your piety tot 
place God in the dark, or to make him a stony 
God? O you unskilful! know ye not, that God 
is not made with hands, and hath no basis or fal. 
cram to stand upon, nor can be iaclosed within: 
the walls of any temple; the whole world, varte-i 
gated with plants, animals and stars being his: 
temple rp And again, dg’ OUK ett ever fine, Evbiichey 
o¢ Hever otda Gov ; ‘edly Se pl | pub Beou Bunce, ovK fort 
Groce $ éav & idpube an Grou, Bede & éoriv 3 wore ALOoe- Geww 
ptiprepet® epye Set paprupel, ola "diov" wt are Kat mb: 
Hagrupoverw” wpat avre papruper, yn oAn kaprropopoven 
pdptuc® cerjwne o KuKXoc, éxeivov Epyov, ‘ovpartoc papruple.: 
Am I. impious, O: Euthycles, who alone know 
what God is? .is there no God without altars ? or. 
are stones the only witnesses of him? No, -his. 
own works give testimony to him, and principally: 
the sun; night. and day bear. witness of him; the: 
earth bringing forth fruits, declares: him; -the cir 
cle of the moon, that was made *Y. him, 1s'a. nee 
venly testimony ofhim. =... -. 
In the next place, Anaxagoras; the Clsizome: 
nian philosopher, comes to be considered, whose. 
predecessors of the Ionic order (after Thales) as: 
Anaximander, Anaximeries and Hippo, were (as: 
hath been already observed) Materialists. and: 
Atheists ; they acknowledging no other substance 
besides body, and resolving all things into the 
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motions, ‘passions, and affections of it. Whence 
‘was that cautious advice given by Jam- ‘symb. xsivi. 
- blich us, wporlua mv "Traducyy geAosopiay ‘vay comes 
7] dewpara xa’ avra Oewpotcay, rnc lovuag Fk iso | 
THe ta ownara ™ponyou phywe erixorrouptvng’ edit. Arceyiig 
Prefer the Italic philosophy, which contemplates 
incorporeal substances by themselves, before the 
” Jonic, which principally considers bodies.—And 
Anaxagoras was the first of these Ionics, who 
went out of that road; for seeing a necessity of 
somé other cause, besides the material (matter 
being not able so much ds to move itself, and 
much less if it could, by fortuitous motion, td 
bring itself into an orderly system and compages;) 
he.therefore introduced mind into the Commopaita, 
as the principal cause of the universe; Ouse 
which mind is the same with. God. 317. edi. 2 
Thus Themistius, speaking of Anaxa- 2") . 

goras, vou kal Osov wowroc érayayovievoc ™ Koopom det; 
xal ov wavrda avayac THC gUcEWE TwY cwouaruv’ He was 
the first (that is, amongst the Ionic philosophers) 
who brought in mind and God to the Cosmopeeia; 
atid did not derive all things from senseless bo- 
dies. And to the same purpose Plutarch, in the 
life of Pericles,* rote dXo1¢ mpwrog ov r¥yny ovd averyxny; 
Staxooprsewe ad pynv; ad\a vovv ewiotnot xa0apaw.’ xal 
dxparov’ The other Ionic philosophers before 
Anaxagoras made fortune and blind necessity, 
that is; the fortuitous and necessary mations’ of 
the matter, to be the only Original of the world; 
but Anaxagoras was the first, who affirmed a pure 
and sincere mind to preside over all. Anaxago- 
ras therefore supposed two substantial self-exist- 


a P, 154. tom... oper. 
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ent principles of the universe, one an infinite 
Mind or God, the other an infinite Homoiomery 
of matter, or infinite atoms; not anqualified, such 
as those of Empedocles and Democritus, -which 
‘was the mosf ancient and genuine atomology ; but 
similer, such as were severally endued with all 
manner of qualities and forms, which physiology 
of his therefore was a spurious kind of Atomism. 
Anaxagoras indeed did not suppose Gad to have 
ereated matter out of nothing, but that he was 
cniisewc doyn, the principle of its motion, and alse 
rub ev Kai kadwe airla, the regulator of ‘this: motion 
for good—and consequently the cause ef. all.the 
order, pulchritude, and harmony of the world: 
for which reason this Divine principle was called 
also by. him, not only mind, but good; it being 
that, which acts for the sake of good. Wherefore 
according to Anaxagoras, first, the world -was 
not eternal, but had a beginning ‘in time; and 
before the world was made, there was from eter- 
hity an infinite congeries of similar and qualified 
atoms, sel f-existent, without either orderormotian: 
secondly, the world was not afterward made by 
chance, but by Mind or God, first moving the 
matter, and then directing the motion of it so, as 
to bring it into this orderly system and compages. 
So that vove was xooporoucc, Mind, the first maker 
of the world, and vove Bacitevc ovpavou re Kat -yar, 
Mind, that which still governs the same, the kang 
and sovereign’ monarch of heaven and earth. 
Thirdly, Anaxagoras’s Mind and God was purely 
incorporeal ; to which purpose his words record: 
___ ed by Simplicius are very remarkable; 
Tn Arist. Phys. s je x ; ree ae >. 
Li. fol. 33. Noug pépexrar ovdevt ypnuart’ aAAa povog auro¢ 
oo Ep EauToU EoTLV, & MN yao ép eavrou ny, adda 
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vie euéuxro dddw, jsereryey dv axdvrwv ypancrev, «& 
subuuro rly" ev wavet ydo wavroc powa ivory’ dowep by 
weic wodober Euot AéAccrar’ Kal avexebAvev avrdv rd cvpme- 
— typiva, Gare wnSevdc ypnparoc Kparey omolwe, ‘Wc Kal 
pidvov.-édvra. i’ iavrov’ iors. yo Aewroraroy rs wdvriey 
XPatiarwr, cal xaBaperarov’.xat yoouny -ye wepl wavroc 
wadev loye’ Kat loyva péyorov’ Mind is mingled 
with nothing, but is alone by itself and separate; 
for if it were not by itself seerete from matter, 
but mingled therewith, it would then partake of 
all. things, because there is something of all: in 
every thing j which things: mingled together with 
%, -would hinder it, so that it could fot master 
er: conquer any thing, as if alone by itself: for 
midd. is the most subtile of all things, and the 
tieet, pure,. and has the knowledge of all things, 
together with an absolute power over all:— Lastly, 
Anaxagoras :did not suppose a multitude of un- 
made minds, coexistent from eternity, as so many 
partial causes and governors of the world, but 
only one infinite Mind or God; ruling over all. 

~. .dindeed, it may well be madea question, whether 
or-no, besides this supreme and universal Deity, 
Ameaxagoras did acknowledge any of those other 
inferior gods, then worshipped by the Pagans? 
bevause it is certain, that though he asserted --— 
finite Mind to be the maker aud governor of the 
whole:world, yet he was accused by the Atheni- 
ans for Atheism, and besides a mulct imposed 
upon linn, banished for the same ; the trae ground 
whereof was no other than this, because he af- 
firmed ‘the sin to be nothing but a mass of fire, 
aud the moon and earth, having mountains and 
valleys, cities and houses in it; and probably con- 
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cluded the same of all the other stars and planets, 
that they were either fires, _ as the sun, or habita- 
ble earth, as the moon ; wherein, supposing them 
not to bé animated, he did consequently deny 
them to be gods.. Which his utigodding of the 
sun, moon and stars, was then looked upon by 
thé valgar as nothing less than absolute Atheism; 
they being very proneto think, that if there wére 
not many understanding beings superior to men, — 
and if the sun,’ moon, and stars were not such; and 
therefore in their language gods, there was no God 
at all.. Neither was it thé vulgar only, whoa con- 
demned Anaxagoras for this, but even those two 
gtave philosophers, Socrates and Plato, did. the 
like; the first? in hig apology made to the Athe- 
niatis, where he calls this opinion of Anaxagoras 
absurd ; the second in his book of Laws, where 
he complains of this doctrine as a great inlet i info 
Atheism, 1 in this manner: nou Kat. ov, oray. 
parr . ae I) pexumoia Aéywuev we sot Heol, ravTa qura moe 
2 = dépourec, fav re Kal t oeAnuny Kat dorpa Kat yr, 
we bens Kat Oeia d Bvra, ved rev copuy rovrey civarren topilvos 
av “Abyouv, we yay ts xat AWove Gvra avra, Kat oui 
tev arvfowreiov roayydrew ppovriey Suvaueva.” Whem 
you and I, endeavouring by arguments to prove, 
that there are gods, speak of the sua and moon, 
stars and earth, as gods and Divine things, oar 
young men presently, being principled by these 
new philosophers, will reply; That these ane no— 
‘thing but earth and stones (senseless and ‘inani— 
mate bodies) which therefore cannot niind.. nor 
take notice of any human affairs.— Where. we may 
observe these two things; first, that nothing wag 


‘© Or rather Plato, p- 362. 
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accounted truly and properly a god. amongst the 
Pagans, but only what was endued with life and 
understanding. Secondly, that the taking away 
of those inferior gods of the Pagans, the sun, 
moon, and stars, by denying them to be ani- 
mated, or to have life and understanding in them, 
was, according to Plato’s judgment, then the most 
ready and effectual way to ntroguce absolute 
Atheism. 

: Moreover, it is true, that though this ‘Anaen: 
goras were a professed Theist, he asserting an in- 
finite self-existent Mind to be the maker of the 
whole world, yet he was severely taxed also by 
Aristotle and Plato, as one not thorough-paced 
in Theism, and who did not so fully, as he ought, 
adhere to his own principles. For whereas, .ta 
assert Mind to be the maker of the world, is really 
all.one as to assert final causality for things in na- 
ture, as also that they were made after the best 
manner; Anaxagoras, when he was to give his 
. particular account of the phenomena, did com: 
monly betake himself to material causes only, 
and hardly ever make use of the mental or final 
cause, but when he was to seek and at a loss; then 
only bringing in God upon the stage. Socrates’ 8 
‘discourse concerping this in Plato's 
Phedo is very well worth our taking 
notice of: ‘‘ Hearing one sometime read (saith he) 
out.of a book of Anaxagoras, we vou éonv 0 daxoo- 
' pay. re kal xavrwy airioc, that Mind. was. the order 
and cause of all things, I was exceedingly pleased 
herewith, concluding, that it must needs fallow 
from thence, that all things were ordered and dis- 
posed of as they should, and after the best man- 
ner possible ; and therefore the causes even of the 


P. 97. Steph. 
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things -in nature (or at least the grand strokes of 
them) ought: to be fetched from the to BAndgevi4 
that which is absolutely the best. But when 
afterward I took Anaxagoras’s book into -my 
hand, greedily reading it over, I was exceedingly 
disappointed of my expectation, finding therein 
no other causes assigned, but only from airs, aad 
ethers, and waters, and such-like physical. and 
material things. And he seemed to me to. deal, 
jast as if one having affirmed, that Socrates did 
ail by mind, reason and understanding, afterward 
undertaking to. declare the causes of ali my acer 
tions, as particularly of. my sitting here at this 
time, should render it after this manner; because, 
forsooth, my body is compounded of bones and 
nerves, which bones, being solid, have jomts in 
them at certain distances, and nerves of such a 
nature, as that they are capable of being both im 
. tended and remitted: wherefore, my bones being 
lifted up in the joints, and my nerves some of 
them intended and some remitted, was the cause 
of the bending of my body, and of my sitting 
down in this place. He in the mean time neglect- 
ing the true and proper cause hereof, which was 
no other than this; because it seemed good to the 
Athenians to condemn me to die, as-also to my- 
self most just, rather to. submit to their censure, 
and undergo. their punishment, than by flight to 
escape it; for certainly otherwise these nerves 
and bones of mine would not have been here now 
in this posture, but amongst the Megarensians 
and Becotians, carried thither vwo 80En¢-rov BeAricrow, 
by.the opinion of .the best; had I not thought it 
better to submit to the sentence of the city, than 
to escape the same by flight. Which kind of ph 
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lesophers (saith he)-do not seem to me, to distin- 
guish betwixt the true and proper cause of things, 
and the cause sxe qua non, that without which 
they. could not have been effected.. And such 
are they, who devise many odd physical reasons 
for the firm settlement of the earth, without any 
Negard to that Power, which orders. all things 
for the best, (as having Sapoviay icyvy,; a Divine 
force in it); but thinking to find out an Atlas far 
more strong and immortal, and which can better 
hold all things together; ro yap aya0ov. xat ro Sov, 

Oey EvvSew Kai Evvéyev" Good and fit, being not . 
able, in their opinions, to hold, or bind any thing.” 

‘From which passage of -Plato’s: we. may con- 
clude, that though Anaxagoras was so far. con- 
viaced of Theism, ‘as in profession to make one 
infinite Mind the cause of all things, matter only, 
excepted; yet he had notwithstanding too great 
a tang of that old material and atheistical philo. 
sephy of his ‘predecessors, still. hanging about 
him, who resolved all the phenomena of nature 
jate physical, and nothing into ‘mental or final 
causes.. And we ‘have the rather told this lobg 
stery: of him, because itis so exact a.parallel 
with the philosophic humour of some in. this pre- 
sent age, who pretending to assert a God, do 
notwithstanding discard all mental and final cau, 
_ wality from having any thing to do with the fabric 
of. the: world ; and resolve all.into material neces. 
sity. and mechanism, into vortices, globuli and 
striate particles, and the like. Of which Christ- 
ian. philosophers we must needs pronounce, that 
they are not near so good Theists as Anaxagoras ° 
himself was, though so much condemned by Plato 
and Aristotle ;. forasmuch ‘as he did not only as- 
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sert God to be the cause of motion, but also the 
governor, regulator and methodizer. of the same,,. 
for. the production of this harmonious system of 
the world, and therefore rou & xai xadwg artav, the 
-eause of well and fit—Whereas these utterly re-. 
ject the latter,.and only admitting the former, 
will needs suppose heaven and earth, plants and 


. animals, and all things whatsoever in this orderly 


compages of the world, to have resulted merely 
from a certain quantity of motion, or agitation, 
at first impressed upon the matter, and deter- 
mined to vortex. | 

xxx1. The chronology of the old philosophers 
having some uncertainty in it, we shall not scru- 
pulously concern ourselves therein, but in the 
next place consider Parmenides,.. Xenophanes’s 
auditor, and a philosophic poet likewise, but. who, 
conversing much with two Pythagoreans, :Ame- 
nias: and. Diochcetes, was therefore looked upor 
.as- one, that .was not a little addicted to the Py- 
thagoric sect. That this Parmenides acknow 
ledged many gods, is evident from what has bean 
already cited.out of him; notwithstanding which, 
he plainly.asserted also one Supreme, making him, 
as Simplicius tells: us, atriay few, the cause of. all 
those other gods—of which Love is said to have 
‘ been first produced. . Which supreme Deity Par- 
menides, as well as Xenophanes, called év ro wav, 
one that was all—or the universe; but adding 
thereunto of his own, that it was RISO aneNers 
immoveable. 

‘ Now, though it be true, . that Parmenides’s 
‘ writings being not without obscurity, same of the 
ancients, who were less acquainted with meta: 
physical speculations, understood him physically, 
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‘as if he had asserted the whole corporeal universe 
to‘ be all but one thing, and that immoveable, 
‘thereby destroying, together with the diversity — 
of things, all motion, mutation and action; which 
was plainly to make Parmenides not to have been 
2 philosopher, but a madman: yet Simplicius, a 
man well acquainted with the opinions of an- 
dient philosophers, and who had by hima copy 
of Parmenides’s poems, (then scarce, but sincé 
ost) assures us, that Parmenides dreamt of no 
sach matter, and that. he wrote ov wept rov guvoixou 
@roryeiov, aAAd wept Tov Ovrwe Svroc, OF mepi Tao Oeiac 
vrepoxnc, not concerning a physical element or 
principle, but concerning the true Ens, or the 
_ Divine transcendency—adding, that though some 
of those ancient philosophers did not distinguish 
TU 'gvatxa dro THY Urip gvow, haturalthings fromsuper- 
natdral—yet the Pythagoreans, and Xenophanes, 
and Parmenides, and Empedocles, and Anaxago- 
ras, did all diaxpive, handle these two distinctly-— - 
Kaitrep TD p acagela AaWOadvovrec rove srodXovc; however, by 
reason ‘of their obscurity, it. was not perceived 
by many—for which cause-they have been most 
of:them misrepresented; not only by Pagans, but 
also by Christian writers. ‘For, as the'same Sim- 
plicius informs us, Parmenides propounded two 
several doctrines, one after another ; the first con- 
cerning theological and meta physical things, called 
by ‘him adqeav, truth ;—the second concerning. 
physical and corporeal -things, which he called 
SoEav, opinion .—The transition betwixt which. was 
contained in these verses of his; 


"EV TO) COL Wave Wirrov Adyov abe vonped 
"Apepic ddnBeiag’ Bofac 8" ders rovde Beoraleue 
Mdrbaver nocpecv igecey sortay dwrarpAey axovay. -- 
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In the former of which. doctrines, Patmenides 
asserted: one immopveable principle; but. ia‘ the 
tatter, two moveable ones, fire and earth. He 
spetking of: souls also as a certain middle or yinr 
culum .betwixt. the incorporeal aid the corporeal 
world, and affirming, that God did. rac. yayadc 
wigmey wore piv Ex TOV .Eudavare tig:.rO astdec, wort & 
evawadv, sometimes send and translate. souls from 
the visible to the invisible regions, and sometimes 
again, on: the contrary, from the invisible-to the 
yisible—From whence it is-plain, that when Par 
menides, asserted his one and.all immoveable, he 
spake: not. as a physiologer, but as a metaphy- 
sician,and.theologer only. Which indeed: was-a 
thing so evident, that, Aristotle’ himself, though 
he had: a mind to obscure Parmenides’s sense, 
that he might have a fling at him in-his Physics, 
yet could not altogether dissemble it; For. when 
he thus begins, “There must.of necessity be either 
one principle or many; and. if there be.but, one, 
then must it either be immoveable,, as Parmenides 
and. Melissus affirm, or else moveable, .& Gamay oF 
¢vouwol; as the naturalists or physiologers;” he 
therein intimates, that. when Parmenides and 
Melissus made one immoveable the principle-of 
all things, they did not: write this:as -physiolo- 
gers. And afterward he confesses, that. this.con- 
troversy, whether there were one. immoveable 
principle, does not belong to: natural philosophy, 
but to some other. science. But this is. more 
plainly declared by him elsewhere,” writing con: 
cerning Parmenides and Melissus after this. nan- 
ner: & xatr dAXa Aéyoust Kadwe, aAX’ ov PvoKwe ¥é 
* Physica Auscultat. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 446, tom. i. oper. 
> De Ceoelo, ib.:iit. cap.i. p..668.. - 
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(Sa wopiZav ALyav, ro yao iva drra rey Oorwy ayivnra Kal 
GdAwe axivnra, paddrov eorw ertpac Kal. rporipac, ) TNC 
quays éxoxipewco’ Though it be granted, that 
Parmenides and Melissus otherwise said well, 
yet. we must not imagine them to have spoken 
physically. For this, that there is something ua- 
wthade and immoveable, does not so properly. be- 
lepg to physics, as to a certain other science, 
which is before it. | 
‘Wherefore Parmenides, as well as Xenopha- 
ness master, by. his one and.all, meant nothing 
elge but the supreme Deity, he calling it also im- 
moveable, For the supreme Deity was by these 
ancient philosophers styled, first ro éy and povdc, 
a. anity and.monad—because they conceived, that 
the, first and most perfect being, and the begin- 
ning of ajl things, must needs be the.most sim- 
ple. Thus Eudorus in Simplicius : declares their 
mene apy egacaveivas Twv mavruy TO ) Ev, WC Kat iTn¢ An 
at Tey ovraw wavrwy, & avrov yeyevnuiver, Touro O¢ Eivat 
rqv pxepavw Acdv' These ancients affirmed, that the 
one, or unity, was the first Principle of all ; mat- 
ter itself, as well as other things, being derived 
from it; they meaning by this one that highest or 
supreme God, who is over all.—And Syrians to 
_the same purpose,” o: Geo exeivor avdpec, ro tv Otoy 
zAeyov, we Evwoewe TOI OAOIE aiTioV, Kat wavTOoe TOV OvToc 
kai, waonc Gane’ “Those Divine men called God the 
One, as being the cause of unity to all things, as 
likewise he was. of being and life. And Sim- 
plicius concludes, that Parmenides’s. év ov, one 
oie was a certain Divine principle, superior to 


* Comment. in Physic. Aristot, p. 39. ‘edit. Greec. Aldin. 
‘» Ex MS. Commen in libr. aliquot. Metaphysic. Anistotel. 
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mind or intellect, and more simple. Nelmerat ov ro 
“vorrav mavroy airiov, & & Kat O'vouc tore Kat 


F. 31. Gr. 
{Oommest. +9 yosiv, Ev @ wdvra Kara play Epwou ovvponutwoe 


Afsana. 71 | karelnrrrat, Kat nvwplvwc, fovro etvat ro Tlap- 
peviSeiov t ty dv. It-remaineth, therefore, that that- 
Intelligible, which is the cause of all things, and 
' therefore of mind and understanding too, in which’ 
all things are contained and comprehended com- 
pendiously, and ina way, of unity; I say, that this 
was Parmenides’ one Ens or Being. 

Tn the next place, Parnienides, with the-others 
of those ancients, ‘called also his ty dv, re wav, his 
ore Ens or first nrost simple Being, all, or the nni- 
verse—because it virtually contained all things, 
and, as Simplicius writes, wavra Staxexoysivwc | eu- 
paiverat ax avrov, all things are fromi this one, dis- 
tinctly displayed.—For which cause, -in Plato's 
Parmenides, this one is said to be éri wavra 
moAAd dvTa veveunpévor, distributed into all things, 
that are many.—But that Parmenides by his ? ey 
ro wav, one and all—or the universe, did not un- 
derstand the corporeal world, is evident from 

In Phys. hence, because he called it adwiperov, Or 
_£17.2 - indivisible—and, as Simplicius obseryes, 
supposed it to have no inagnitude; -because that, 
which is perfectly one, can have no parts. | 

Wherefore it may be here observed, that this. 
expression of & ro wav, one being all—hath been 
used in very different senses: for as Parmenides 
and Xenophanes understood it of the supreme 
Deity, that one most perfect and most simple 
Being was the original of all things; so others of 
them meant it atheistically, concerning the most 
imperfect and lowest of all- beings, matter or 
body, they affirming all things to be nothing but 
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one and the same matter diversely modified. 
‘Thus much we learn from that place of Aristotle 
in his Metaphysics : Ooo. piv ovv Ev Te TO Tay Kal pilav 
avail tia quaw we vAnv Titan, Kat raurny 
owparicny Kat péyeBoc E Exousay, SnAov ore roA- [p- ae cs 
Aaxwe a auapravovat’ They who affirm one ™ °° oa 
to be all in this sense, as if all things were nothing 
but one and the same matter, and that corporeal 
and endued with magnitude, it is manifest, that 
they err sundry ways.—But here is a great differ- 
ence betwixt these two to be observed, in that 
the atheistical assertors of one and all (whether 
they meant water or air by it, or something else) 
did none of them suppose their one and all to be 
immoveable, hut moveable: but they, whose prin- | 
ciple was one and all immoveable (as Parmenides, 
Melissus and Zeno) could not possibly mean any 
thing else thereby, but the Deity; that there was 
one most simple, perfect and immutable Being in- 
corporeal, which virtually contained all things, 
_ and from which all things were derived. But 
Heraclitus, who is one of those, who are said to 
have affirmed @ civa ro wav, that one was all, or 
that the universe was but one thing— might pos- 
sibly have taken ‘both those senses together (which 
will also agree in the Stoical hypothesis) that all 
things were both from one God, and from one 
fire ; they being both alike corporeal Theists, who 
supposed an intellectual fire to be the first Prin- 
ciple of all things. 

And though Aristotle in his Physics quarrels 
very.much with Parmenides and Melissus, for 
making one immoveable Principle; yet in his Me- 
taphysics himself doth plainly close with it, and 
own it as very good divinity, that there is one in- 

VOL, II. 8 
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corporeal and immoveable Principle of all things, 
and that the supreme Deity i is an immoveable na- 

ture: clerep vrdpyet rig ovaia: TOLAUT Atyw os | 
eee YKwpiorn Kat akivnroc, orep reipagopat Seucviwans 

evrava a av ein ov Kat Td Ociov, Kat abry av em 
mpwrn ‘Kat Kuplorarn apxn’ If there be any such sub- 
stance as this, that is separate (from matter, or 
incorporeal) and immoveable (as we shall after- 
wards endeavour to shew that there is), then the 
Divinity ought’ to be placed here, and this must 
be acknowledged to be the first and most proper 
principle of all_——But lest any should suspect, 
that Aristotle, if not Parmenides also, might, for 
all that, hold many such immoveable principles; 
or many eternal, uncreated and self-existent 
beings, as so many partial causes of the world? 
Simplicius ASSUTes US, pu} yeyovlvar Sokav wodAdc ‘a 
akwntove tac a apxac Aéyousay, 2.e. that though divers 
of the ancient philosophers asserted a plurality 
of moveable principles (and some indeed an infi- 
nity), yet there never was any opinion entertained 
amongst philosophers, of many, or more than 
one, immoveable principles. — From whence it 
may be concluded, that no philosopher ever as- 
serted a multitude of unmade, self-existent minds, 
or independent deities, as co- onainat principles 
of the world. 

Indeed, Plotinus seems to think, that Parme- 
nides in his writings, by his ro dv, or Ens, did fre- « 
quently mean a perfect mind or intellect, there 
being no true entity (according to him) below that 
which understands ; (which mind, thougli incor- 
poreal, was likened by him to.a sphere, because 
it comprehends all within itsel f, and because in- 


* In Phys. Aristotel. fol. xvii. 
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tellection is not from. without, but from within); 
but that when again he called his On or Ens oue, 
he gave occasion thereby to some to quarrel 
with him, as making the same both one and 
many; intellect being that, which contains the 
idéas.of all things in it. Wherefore Parmenides’s 
whole philosophy (saith he) was better digest- 
ed ‘and more exactly and distinctly set down in 
Plato's Parmenides, where he acknowledgeth 
three. unities subordinate, ora trinity of Divine 
hypostases ; o raga [lAarwu Tlappevidne, axpiBtorepov 
ALywr, Statpet ax adAnAwy, ro Towrov ty, 6 KUPWTEPOY ev, 
Mai Setrepov tv wodAd Aéywv" Kal rpiroy ev Kal woAXa* Kat 
otngwvoc ovroc Kal avTog EoTt Talc Tpwiv’ . Parmenides, 
wm. Plato, speaking more éxactly, distinguishes 
three Divine unities subordinate ; the first of that 
which is perfectly and most properly one; the 
second of that, which was called by him one- 
many; the third of that, which is thus.expressed, 
one and many. So. that Parmenides did also 
agree in thisacknowledgment ofa trinity of Divine 
er archical hypostases.—Which observation of 
Plotinusis, by the way, the best key, that we know 
of, for. that obscure book of Plato’s Parmenides. 
Wherefore Parmenides thus asserting a trinity of 
Divine hy postases, it was the-first-of those hypos- 
tases that was properly called by him é,r0 zav, ‘one 
the-universe or all: thatis, one most simple Being, 
the fountain. and original of all. And the second 
of:them. (which is a perfect intellect) was, it 
seems, by him called, in way of distinction, & 
woAMd OF wavra, One-many or one all things—by 
which all things are meant the intelligible ideas of 
thiags, that are all contained together in one per- 
’ fect Mind. . And of those was Parmenides to be 
82 
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understood alse, when he affirmed, that all things. 
did stand, and nothing flow; not of singular and | 
sensible things, which, as the Heraclitics rightly 
affirmed; do indeed all’ flow; but of the imme- 
diate objects of the mind, which are eternal and 
immutable: Aristotle himself acknowledging, that 
no generation nor corruption belongeth to them, 
since’ there could be no immutable and certain 
science, unless there were some immutable, ne- 
cessary and eternal objects of it. Wherefore, as 
the same Aristotle also declares, the true mean- . 
Met. Liv. cv. ing of that controversy betwixt the He- 
(p.298.tom. raclitics and Parmenideans, Whether all 
is things did flow, or some things stand? 
was the same with this, Whether there were any 
other objects of the mind, besides singular sensi- 
bles, that were immutable? and, consequently, 
whether there were any such thing as science or 
knowledge which had a firmitude and stability in | 
it? -For those Heraclitics, who contended, that 
the only objects of the mind were singular and 
sensible things, did with good reason consequently 
thereupon deny, that there was any certain and 
constant knowledge, since there can neither be 
any definition of singular sensibles, (as Aristotle’ 
writes) nor any demonstration concerning them. 
But the Parmenideans, on the contrary, who 
maintained the firmitude and stability of science, 
did as reasonably conclude thereupon, that be 
sides singular sensibles, there were other objects 
of the mind, universal, eternal and immutable, 
which they-called the intelligible ideas, all origi- 
nally contained in one archetypal mind or under- 
standing, and from thence participated by ante 


*Metaph. lib. i. cap. vi. p.272. tom. iv. oper. 
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Yior minds and souls. But it must be here ac- 
knowledged, that Parmenides and the. Pythago- 
reans went yet a step further, and did not only 
suppose those intelligible ideas to be the eternal 
aad immutable objects of all science, but also, 
as they are contained in the Divine intellect, to 
be the principles and causes of all other things. 
For thus Aristotle declares their sense; atria ra 
Sy roic aAAoc3 and again, ro ri jw elvat wee ii. oc vi, 
aoTw Tov dAdwy ra clon maptyovrat, roic Lp. cet 
ideo 70 %v' ~The ideas are the causes of 

all other things; and the essence of all other 
things below is imparted to them from the ideas, 
as the ideas themselves derive their essence from 
the first unity: those ideas in the Divine under- 
standing being looked upon by these philosophers, 
as the paradigms and patterns of all created 
things. Now these ideas being frequently called 
by the Pythagoreans Numbers, we may from 
hence clearly understand the meaning of that 
seemingly-monstrous paradox or puzzling Gri- 
phus of theirs, that* Numbers were the causes 
and principles of all things, or that all things 
were made out of Numbers; it signifying indeed 
ro more than this, that all things were made from’ 
the ideas of the Divine intellect, called Numbers; 
‘which themselves also were derived from a monad 
orunity: Aristotle somewhere’ intimating this very 
‘account of that assertion, rove dpwuovc atriouc etvat Toic 
‘Xa THe ovaiac, that Numbers were the causes of 
the essence of other things—namely, because ra cidy 
‘apOuot, the ideas were numbers. «Though we are 
hot ignorant, how the Pythagoreans made also 


2 Aristot. Motapbys. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 272. i ee. Ibid. 
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all the numbers. within the decad, to bé symbols 
of things. But besides: these two Divme lypos- 
tases already’ mentioned, Parmenides ‘seems ‘to 
have asserted also a third, which, because it had 
yet. more alterity, for distinctiow’s sake was called 
by him, neither ty ro rav, one the universe or. all=— 
nor ty savra, One-all things—but %' «al wdvta, one 
and all things :—and this is taken by Plotinus to 
‘be the eternal Psyche, that actively produceth 
all things, in this lower world, ‘according to those 
Divine ideas. | 

In Arist. Phys But that Parnenides, by his éne-aHl 
fl. yii. xvi _immoveable, really understood nothmg 
| else but the supreme Deity, is farther 
unquestionably evident from those verses of his 
cited by Simplicius, but not taken notice of by 
Stephanus in his Poesis Philosophica, of which 
we shall only ‘set down some few here. 


——~'2¢ dyinrrey icy nai dvarsder iory, 
Ovsiwer’ hy, od" Erras, ioral vow tory opsou Wav" 
“Ev ouveyic: Tiva yap yin biQnas aired ; 


Airie dulverer pesyhdon iv aslpact teop.cn, 
Tairrly +" iv vaute vt ebro, naS’ iaurs ve waiver &o. 


In which, together with those that follow, the su- 
preme Deity is plainly described as one single, 
solitary, and most simple being, unmade or self- 
existent, and necessarily existing, incorporeal and 
devoid of magnitude, altogether immutable or 
-anchangeable, whose duration therefore was very 
different from that. of ours, and not ina way of 
flux or temporary succession, but a constant eter- 
nity, without either past or future. From whence 
it may be observed, that this opinion of a stand- 
ing eternity, different from that flowing succes- 
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sion of time, is not 80, novel a thing as some 
would persuade, nor was first excogitated by. 
Christian writers, schoolmen or fathers, it being 
at least as old as Parmenides; from whom it 
was also afterward received and entertained by 
the best of the other Pagan philosophers ;. how- 
ever it hath been of late so much decried, not 
oaly by atheistical writers, but other precocious 
and conceited wits also, as nonsense and impos- 
sibility. It is well known, that Meliseus held forth 
the very same doctrine with Parmenides, of one 
Immoveable, that was all, which he plainly af- 
firmed to be incorporeal likewise, as Parmenides 
Cid ; cai o Méidtoaoe Ev tov dns, Sev avrd owua yn Exe, 
ax 8 Eyer mayo, eyou av popta* Melissus also de- 
clared, that his one Ens must needs be simpiic. ar. 
devoid of body, because if it had any P#-£19 

crassities In it, it would have parts.—-But the 
enly difference that. was between them was this, 
that Parmenides called this. one .immoveable that 
was all rerepuopévov, finite or determined,—but 
Melissus dzepov, infinite—which difference not- 
withstanding was in words only, there being none 
 @t all.as'to the reality of their sense: whilst each 
of: them endeavoured, in a different way, to set 
forth the greatest perfection of the Deity ; there 
being an equivocation in those words finite and 
gnfinite, and both of them signifying in one sense 
perfection, but in another imperfection. .And the 
disagrecing agreement of these two philosophers 
avith. one another, Parmenides and Melissus, as 
also of Xenophanes ‘with them both concerning 
_ the ‘Deity, is well declared by Simplicius after 
this ‘manner; ovddty & owe . -Xelpov oALyov 


“etter roig.pihopabledréporc, exdetar, nT ae 
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kalro. Sagéoev Soxouvtec ot mahal TEpt Tag TWL .AgKeV 
Sotac, Evappoving Suwe aupgipovrat’ Kai yap ot piv wept 
THC vonTNe Kal TewTNC aoxne dueAéy Oncav, we Eevopavng 
Kat Tlappévidne cat MéXtacoe" 0 pev Tlappevisne tv Aéyou Kat 
TeTepaapévov’ avayKn yap r0 ty rou rAnOove © POUTapY EL, 
Kal TO wacww dpov Kat TépaToe airtov, Kata 10 wioac yadAow 7 
: iréo Kara Thy aTreipiay apopiZeaBat, Kat TO Tavrn Ts TEAROY 
ro réXae TO olKELov arEAngoc, meTEpaapevoy eivat, ptadAov 
& rédog rev ravrev we aoyn’ TO yao areAic Evostc Ov, 
ovrw mloac amciAnge’ MéXioaoc & ro piv aperaBXAnrov 
Guolwe Kat-avroc. eacaro, xara St 19 avéixXarrov rac 
ovoiac, Kat TO dmreipoy Tne SuvdpEewe, arreipov avro arrepn- 
varo, damep Kat ayévnrov" wAny Qo pe Eevopavnc oe 
mavrow airtov, kal mavtw viepavixon, Kat kunaewe, avro 
Kal 7 npepiac Kat waone avriarotxciag evréxewva riOnow, dowep 
kat 0 [Idarwy év ry mpwrn vrobicn’ o 8 Tlappevidne, 70 
Kara Ta aura Kat WoavTwe ey ov avrov, Kat waonc petaeAdnc, 
raya de Kat evepyetac Kat Suvapewc ETEKELVA, Ozacapevoc, 
axivytov avrd avupvel’ Perhaps it will not be improper 
for us to digress a little here, and to gratify the sta- 
dious and inquisitive reader, by shewing, how those 
ancient philosophers, though seeming to dissent in 
their opinions concerning the principles, did not- 
withstanding harmoniously agree together.’ As, 
first of.all, they who discoursed concerning the in- 
telligible and first principle of all, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides and Melissus; of whom Parmenides 
called it one finite and determined; because as 
unity must needs exist before multitude, so that, 
which is to all things the cause of measure, bound 
and determination, ought rather fo be described 
by measure and finitude than infinity; as also 
that which is every way perfect, and hath attained 
its own end, or rather is the end of all things (as 
it was the beginning) must needs be of a determi- 
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_nate-nature; for that which is imperfect and there- 
fore indigent, hath not yet attained its term or 
measure. But Melissus, though considering the 
immutability of the Deity, likewise yet, attending 
to the inexhaustible perfection of its essence, the 
tinlimitedness and unboundedness of its power, de- 
clareth it to be infinite, as well as ingenit or un- 
made. Moreover, Xenophanes looking upon the 
Deity, as the cause of all things, and above all 
things, placed above motion and rest, .and all 
those antitheses of inferior beings, as Plato like- 
wise doth in the first hypothesis of his Parme- 
nides ; whereas Parmenides and Melissus, attend- 
ing to its stability and constant immutability, and 
its being perhaps above energy and power, praised 
it as immoveable.—From which of Simplicius it 
is plain, that Parmenides, when he called God 
wereoucpivoy, finite and determined—was far from 
meaning any such thing thereby, as if he were a 
corpareal Being of finite dimensions, as some have 
ignorantly supposed ; or as if he were any way 
limited as to power and perfection ; but he under- 
stood it in that sense, in which zépag is taken by 
Plato, as opposite to avepia, and for the greatest 
perfection ; and as God is said to be zépac xat 
perpov ravrwy, the term and measure of all things.— 
But Melissus calling God dzepov, infinite—in the 
sense before declared, as thereby to signify his 
inexhaustible power and perfection, his eter- 
nity and incorruptibility, doth therein more agree | 
with our present theology, and the now receiv- 
ed manner of speaking. We have the rather 
produced all this, to shew how curious the an- 
cient philosophers were in their inquiries after 

_God, and how exact in their descriptions of bim. 
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Wherefore however Anaximander’s Infinite wese 
nothing but eternal senseless matter . (though 
called by him the ro 6cov, the divinest thing of all) 
yet: Melissus’s ¢ Smupov, OF r Infinite, was the true 
Deity. 

With Parmenides and Melissus fally : agreed 
Zeno Eleates also, Parmenides’s scholar, that 
One immoveable was all, or the original of all 
things; he meaning thereby nothing else but the 
supreme Deity.. For though it be true, that this 
Zeno did excogitate certain arguments against 
the local motion of bodies, proceeding upon the 
hypothesis of the infinite divisibility of body,..one 
of which was famously known by that name of 
Achilles, because it pretended to prove, that it 
was impossible (upon the hypothesis) for the 
swift-footed Achilles ever to overtake the creep- 
ing snail; (which arguments of his, whether or no 
they are well answered by Aristotle,* is not here 
to our purpose to inquire) yet all this was nothing 
else but lusus ingenti, a sportful exercise of Zeno’s 
wit, he being a subtile logician and disputant, or 
perhaps an endeavour also to shew, how puzzling 
and perplexing to human understanding, the con- 
ception even of the most vulgar and confessed 
phenomena of nature may be. For that. Zeno 
Eleates, by his one Immoveable that wasall,meant 
not the corporeal world, no more than Melissus, 
Parmenides, and Xenophanes, is evident from 
Aristotle writing thus concerning him ; ro roovrov 
 &y ov tov Beov Aéya, ore KiveicOal, ovTE KivyTOV. ELval, 
Zeno by his one Ens, which neither was moved, 
nor moveable, meaneth God. Moreover the same 
Aristotle:informs us, that this Zeno endeavoured 


2 Physic. lib. vi. cap. xiv. p. 359. tom. i. oper. 
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to'demonstrdte, that there was but oné’'God, from 
that idea, which all men have:‘of him, as that 
- which 1s the best, ‘the supreme and. most power- 
fel ofall, dr as an absolately perfect p, xeropr. 
Being : a8 cory o Osdc arrdvrwv'kpatiorov, ta ean tice, 
got wpooaKery ‘avrov® ‘If God be the best 840: tom. i. 
ofall things, then he mustneeds be one. 
Which ‘argument was thus.pursaed:by him; -sovro 
Bede ai Oooo Svvapic Kpareiv adda “un KoareloOar” wore Kabo 
RY KpElrrov, Kara ToooUTOY OvK Elvat Peo’ wAELOve ody dvrwy, 
we py elev rd ply. dAAnAwy xpelrrowc, ra 88 Arrove, -evK av 
sivat Qeovc’ meduxévat yao Qeov pn KoareicBa’ tow & 
ovrwv, OUK av tyeav Oeov ovew Bey - elvat kparusrov" to & 
taow, ovre BéAriov ove yElpov Elvat TOU lao’ wor EiEQ En 
re, Kat rotovrov ein Oedc,. Eva povov eivat tov Beov ouvos 
y40 ovdé wavra Svvacba a av BovAoiro: This is God, 
and the power of God,. ta prevail, conquer, and 
rule over all. . Wherefore, by how much any 
thing falls short of the best, by so much does 
it fall short of being God. Now if there be 
supposed more such beings, whereof some are 
better, some worse, those could not be all gods, 
because it is essential to God not to be trans- 
cended by any; but: if’ they be conceived to be 
80 many equal gods, then would it not be the 
nature of God to be the best, one, equal being, 
either better nor worse ‘than another: where- 
- fore if there be a God, and this be the nature of 
hiin, then can ‘there be bat one. And indeed 
otherwise he could not be able to do whatever he 
would. 

_Empedocles is said to have:been an emulator 
of Parmenides also; which ‘must ‘be understood 
of his metaphysics, because in his physiology 
(which was atomical) he seems'to have trans- 
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cended him. Now that Empedocles acknow- 
ledged one supreme and universal Numen, and 
that incorporeal too, may be concluded from what 
hath been already cited out of his phi- 
losophic poems. Besides which the 
writer De Mundo® (who, though not Aristotle, 
yet was a Pagan of good antiquity) clearly af- 
- firmeth, that Empedocles derived all things what- 
soever from one supreme Deity ; za yao & aégoc a- 
wavra, kat et ync, Kal ra év doatt, Dov Aéyorr av OvTwe 
tpya tlvat, tou rdv Koopov éréxovroc’ && ov Kata TOV puaKOY 
’EuredoxXéa, 
110" bca + hy, Soa 2° torts, IF door v2 forvas owloow, &e. 


: P. 26 


All the things, that are upon the earth, and in 
the air and water, may truly be called the works 
of God, who ruleth over the world. Out of whom, 
according to the physical Empedocles, proceed 
all things that were, are, and shall be, viz. plants, 
men, beasts and gods. Which notwithstanding 
we conceive to be rather true as to Empedo- 
cles’ sense than his words; he affirming, as it 
seems, in that cited place, that all these things 
were made, not immediately out of God, but out 
of contention and friendship; because Simplicius, 
who was furnished with a copy of Empedocles’s 
poems, twice brings } in that cited passage of his 
in this connexion : 

"Ey 88 xorm Sidpeogga nal dvdiya wavra wtrorrat, 

Zdy F EBn iv irdents nad AAAKACICS wobsT Tas, 

"Ex tov yae av0’ Soo” ty, Soca tiiots, xaliorat, 

Aivdpa vs BeBrdornxs, nal dveped Bi yuvatxse, 

Giigic 7’, olawl v8, nal Darodeiupeovec ixdue, 

Kai 8 Osot Soriyainres repatios pécerras. 


* Cap, vi. p. 863. tom. i. oper. Aristot. 2 Ng 
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Things are divided and segregated by contention, 
but joined together by friendship ; from which 
two (contention and friendship) all that was, is, 
and shall be, proceeds; as trees, men and wo- 
men, beasts, birds and fishes; and, last of all, 
the long-lived and honourable gods.—Where- 
fore the sense of Empedocles’s words here was 
this ; that the whole created world, tozether with 
all things belonging to it, viz. plants, beasts, 
men and gods, was made from contention and 
friendship. Nevertheless, since, according to Em- 
pedocles, contention and friendship did them- 
selves depend also upon one supreme Deity, 
which he with Parmenides and Xenophanes call- 
ed To év, or the very one—the writer, De Mundo, 
might well conclude, that, according to Em- 
pedocles, all things ‘whatsoever, and not only 
_men, but gods, were derived from one supreme 
Deity. And that this was indeed Empedocles’s 
sense, appears plainly from Aristotle in. his 
7 Metaphysics, TiPnor piv yap [Epsedordnc] a apyny Tia 
mic p0opac TO vEiKog, Soba S av ovBiv qrrov Site. 
Kat rovro yevvgy && avrov rou Evdc' “Arava [p.295. tom. 
yap & rovTov r dAXa tori wAnv o Oeoc’ Aéyer AY» Oper] 
your; : | 
"EE Sy whrl! Yon 2 by, bea. 7 bol, Soa irrastwloow, &o. 


Empedocles makes contention to be a certain 
principle of corruption and generation: never- 
theless, he seems to generate this contention. it- 
self also from the very one (that is, from the su- 
preme Deity). For all things, according to him, 
are from this contention, God only excepted; he 
writing after this manner, from which (that is, 
contention and friendship) all the things that have 
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been, are;-,and: shall. be (plants, beasts, men aud 
gods) derived . their original.—-For: Empedocles 
itseems supposed, that :wene, it not for vexos, dies 
cord or: contention, all. things would, be..one: so 
that;, aceording-to. him,..all things. whatsoever. pror 
ceeded from contention. or discord, together with . 
a-mixture of friendship, save only. the supreme 
God,. who. hath. therefore no contention at all in 
him, because he is essentially ne fv, unity itself and 
friendship.—-From, whence. Aristotle takes occa: 
sien to quacrel,with Empedocles, as if.it would 
follow from his principles,. that: the sapreme. and 
most. happy. God was.tha.least wise of all, as being 
not able to know any. thing besides. himself, or ia 
Met. Lif. e, the world without. him; &0o. cai ovnfSaive 
iv. [p.295. | aur, raw. evaysontoraray Osov. 7 arrow pporpor 
tom. iv. oper.] , 

elvay Twp GAAwY, av. yao yosupiles, ra ororysia 
wavea, TO v8 wsixog aux Eyer’ 4.08 yvmere Tov omotou re 


sas pein yee (pnot) yaiay Sweswapasy; | ars o Ddap, &o. 


This therefore happens to Empedocles, that, ac- 
cording to his principles, the most happy God is 
the least wise of all..other things, for he cannot 
know the elements, because he hath no con- 
tention in him; all knowledge being by that, 
which is like; himself writing thus: We know 
earth by earth; water by water, air by air, and 
fixe by fire; friendship by friendship, and. conten- 
tion by contention.—Bat to.let this:pass; Empe- 
docles here. making the gods themselves to be | 
derived. from, contention and friendship, the.su- 
preme Deity, or most happy God, only excepted, 
(who hath no contention ia him, and from whom 
contention aad.friendship themselves were derived) 
plainly.acknowledged both one-unmade Deity, the 
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original of all things under the name of ro &, the 
very. one—and many other inferior gods, gene- 
rated or produced by him; they being juniors to 
contention, or discord, as this was also. Junior to 
unity, the first and supreme Deity. Which gods 
ef Empedocles, that were begotten from conten- 
tion (as well as men and other things) were 
doubtless the stars and demons. 

. Moreover, we may here observe, that, aceon: 
ing to Empedocles’s doctrine, the true original 
of all the evil, both of human souls and demons 
(which he supposed alike lapsable) was derived 
from that vexoc, discord and contention, gocoraing to 
that is necessarily contained in the na- ec Naina 
ture of them, together with the ill use lov p- 23: 
of their liberty, both in this present and their 
pre-existent state. So that. Empedocles here trod 
in the footsteps of Pythagoras, whose praises he 
thus loudly. sang forth ia his poems ; 


"Hy 3b vic bv xelvoioiy avie wagiccia edie, Porphyr. de 

“Og 2h pehxioroy wpamiten ixthearo rotten, ria a P 

Tlavvolen ot padruora copan teshpaves Epon, bo. —  Cantab. p. 35. 
; ed. Kusteri.] 


Horum de numero quidam prestantia norat ; 

Plurima, mentis opes amplas sub pectore servans, 

Omnia vestigans sapientum docta reperta, &c. 
’. xxyr. Before we come to Socrates and Plato, 
‘we shall here take notice of some other Pytha- 
goreans, and eminent philosophers, who clearly 
asserted one supreme and universal Numen, 
though doubtless acknowledging withal other 
taferior gods. Philo in his book De Mundi 
Opificio, writing of the hebdomad or p. os, fp.92. _ 
septenary number, and observing, that, 9°] 
according to the Pythagoreans, it was called 
‘both a motherless and a virgin number, ‘because 
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it was the only number within the decad,’ which 
was neither generated, nor did itself generate, 
tells us, that therefore it was made by them a 
symbol of the supreme Deity, oi TvOaycpsoe roy 
agOpov rovrov eEopoiover te NyEuOV. TwY oUpTavTwr" 
The Pythagoreans likened this number to the 
Prince and Governor of all things, or the supreme | 
Monarch of the universe—as thinking it to bear a 
resemblance of his immutability: which fancy of 
theirs was taken notice of by us. However, 
Philo hereupon occasionally cites this remark- 
able testimony of Philolaus. the Pythagorean ; 
"Eort y40, noir, nNysuwy Kal doywv atavrwy o Otoc, ei¢ 
ast @v, povitoc, .akivyToc, auroc ‘aut dpotoc, ETEpOE 
trwv didwv. ‘God (saith he) is the Prince and 
Ruler over all, always one, stable, immoveable, 
. hike to himself, but unlike to every thing else.— 
To which may be added what in Stobceus is 
further recorded out of the same Philolaus; 7» 
Ode 6 KOopoe &E alwvoc, Kal sig atwva Stapevel, cic Vrd Evoc 
Focl. Phys, T® Ovyy'yevew Kat Kpatiorw KuBepveuevoc’ This 
p. 4. world was from eternity, and will re- 
main to eternity, one governed by one, which is 
cognate and the best.—Where notwithstanding 
he seemeth, with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s 
pre-eternity. ‘And again, 6 kai kadwc Eyew eeye, 
KOopMOV Lev evépyeuav aidvov Ow re. Kat yevéowov" Where- 
fore, said Philolaus, the world might well be 
called the eternal energy or. effect of God, and of 
successive generation. | 
Jamblichus, in his Protreptics, cites a passage , 
out of Archytas, another Pythagorean, 
to the same purpose’; ; boric avaAvaat oi toe TE 
SoTL wavra Ta bade vTro pay TE Kal aur av apyay, our o¢ Sone 


Cc. iv. p- 20. 


pot kadav oxomiay evonkivat, ap ov Suvaroc Eooeirat Tov 
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Gcov.xaropeicbau, &c. . Whosoever is able to reduce 
all kinds of things under one and the same prin- 
ciple, this man seems to me to have found out 
an excellent specula, or high station, from whence 
he. may be able to take a large view and prospect 
of God, and of all other things; and he shall 
clearly perceive, that God is the beginning .and 
end, and middle of all things, that are performed 
according to justice and right reason.—Upon 
which words of Archytas, Jamblichus thus gloss- 
eth: ‘“ Archytas here declares the end of all theo- 
logical speculatiog to be this, not to rest in many 
principles, but to reduce all things under one and 
the same head.” Adding, rotaurn Emeornun rou évoc, 
rédog Eort maonc Oewpiac, that this knowledge of the 
first Unity, the Original of all things, is the end 
of all contemplation.—Moreover, Stobceus cites 
this out of Archytas’s book of principles, viz. 
That besides matter and form, a GVGYEAO® pa 90. 
ripay twa elev ariay, Tav Kivacoay EveoTeTeV - 
tpaynatey emt rav Hoppe, ravra & rav moarav Suvayer, 
cat KaOureprarav eyev, ovopalecbar St cov, &c. There 
is another more necessary cause, which moving, 
brings the form to the matter ; and that this is the 
first and. most powerful cause, which is fitly 
called God. So that there are three principles, 
God, matter, and form; God the artificer and 
mover, and matter that which is moved, and form 
the art introduced into the matter—In which 
same Stobean excerption, it also follows after- 
ward, Sa vow re kpécoov elvat, vow. d& Koésooy éoTt 
Orep ovoualouev Ocov’ That there must be something 
better than mind ; and that this thing better than 
mind is that which we (properly) call God. 
Ocellus also in the same Stobeeus thus writeth: 

VOL. II. T 
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P.32. [lib. i. ouvlxes Ta piv “oKavea tod, ravrag 8 atreoy 
cap. xi.) " poxa rov OF Koopov dopovia, ravrag 5 atriov 
© @edc’ rove 8 olkwe Kat Tag woAwe opovota, Tavrac & 
airwog vouoc.. Life contains the bodies of animals, 
the cause of which life is the soul; coneord 
contains houses and cities, the cause of which 
concord is law; and harmony contains the 
whole world, the cause of which mundane har- 
mony is God.—And to the same pur- 
pose Aristeus, wo o TEXVITAC woTt TaV. réy- 
vav, oitrwc Osce 06’ douoviav, as the artificer is to 
art, so is God to.the harmony of the world.— 
There is also this passage in the same Stobeeus 
' Cited out of an'anonymous Pythagorean : Qece piv 
toriy apya Kat mpwrov, Beog Sé 0 Koopoc, God 
is the principle, and the first thing ; and 
the world (though it be not the supreme God) yet 
is it Divine. 

Timzus Locrus, a Pythagorean senior to Plato, 
in his book concerning Nature, or the Soul of the 
world (upon which Plato’s Timezus was but a 
kind of commentary), plainly acknowledgeth both 
one supreme God, the maker and governor of 
the whole world, and also many other gods, his 
creatures and subordinate ministers ; in the close 
thereof,* writing thus concerning the punishment - 
of wicked men after this life: azavra & tavra iv 
Scuripg mepody a Néusouc cuvdiéxorve, ovv Saisocr wadap- 
vaioe yOoviote re, ToIc éxomrac Twv avOowrivwr’.oig o 
mavtwv ayenwy. Ococ extrpee Stotcnow Koouw oupwenhy- 
pwpivw eK Oewy re Kat avOowrwv, rwv te aAwy Lwwr, oo0 
SsSaovpynras wor tkova ray doiotay sdeog ayevatw. Kal 


P. 45. 


P. 8. 


* Timezus de. Anita ne p. 566. inter eee niythologic. 
- & Tha, Gale editos. 
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awviw’ All these things hath Nemesis decreed to 
be executed in the second circuit by the ministry 
of vindictive: terrestrial demons, that are-over- 
seers of human affairs; to which demons that 
_gupreme God, the ruler over all, hath committed 
the government and administration of the world. 
‘Which world is. completed and made up of gods, 
men, and other animals, all created according to 
_ the best pattern of the eternal and unmade idea.— 
Jn which words of Timzus there are these three 
‘several points of the Pagan theology contained; 
first, that there is one supreme God, eternal and 
unmade, the creator and governor of the whole 
world, and who made it according to the best 
pattern or exemplar of. his own ideas and eternal 
wisdom. Secondly, that.this world created by 
_God is compounded and made up of other ‘in- 
- ferior gods, men, and brute animals. Thirdly, 
that the supreme God hath committed the ad- 
ministration of our human affairs to: demons 
and inferior gods, who are constant inspectors 
over us, some of which he also makes use of for 
the: punishment of wicked men after this life. 
Moreover, in this book of Timzus Locrus the 
supreme. God is often called o Occ, and: some- 
times. o Saiuwy, God in way of eminency ;—some- 
times Noog mind—sometimes 1 ayafov, the very 
Good—sometimes apya rwyv apisrwv,the Principle of 
the best things-—-sometimes dapovpyog rov BeXriovoc, 
the Maker of the better—(evil being supposed. not 
to: proceed: from him;) sometimes xpartsrov atrov, 
the best and most powerful Cause—sometimes 
apyayoc Kat. -yevétwp aravrwyv, the Prince and Parent 
of all things.—Which God, according to him, is 
not the soul of the world neither, but the creator 
T2 
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thereof, he having made the world ah animal, 
and a secondary generated god;* SnAovpevoc ov 
dpicrov yévaua routy, tovroy éolet Grow yevatov, ovwtoKa - 
pO0apneopevoy ux adrAw atriw, tkw rw avrov ouvrera*ypsve 
Oew, sivoxa Sideto avrdv Siadvev’ — God willing to 
make the world the best that it was capable of, 
made it a generated god, such as should never 
be destroyed by any other cause, but only by 
that God himself, who framed it, if he should 
ever will to dissolve it. But since it is not the 
part of that which is good to destroy the best of 
works, the world will doubtless ever remain in- 
corruptible and happy, the best of all. generated 
things, made by the best cause, looking not at 
patterns artificially framed without him, but the 
idea and intelligible essence, as the paradigms, 
which whatsoever is made conformable to, must 
needs be the best, and such as shall never need 
to be mended.—Moreover, he plainly declares, 
that this generated god of his, the world, was 
produced in time, so as to have a beginning, xpw 
wpavey yevicba, Ao'yy horny iWéa re Kat bAa, Kat o Oedg 
Sapiovpyoc rov eAriovoc, before the heaven was 
made, existed the idea, matter, and God the 
opifex of the best.—Wherefore, whatever Ocellus 
and Philolaus might do, yet this,Timeus held 
not the world’s eternity; wherein he followed not 
only Pythagoras himself (as we have already 
shewed) but also the generality of the first Py- 
Met.Li.o. vi. thagoreans, of whom Aristotle pro- 
[p- erm “nounces without exception, yevwor ydp rév 

xospov, that they generated the world.— . 
Timzus indeed in this book seems to assert the 


. =P. 546, 
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preeternity of the matter, as if it were a belf- 
existent principle together with God; and yet 
Clemens Alexandrinus cites a passage. 

out of him looking another way, dA)’ 604. p. 718. 
avrucpic Kal play epynv cai wap ‘EXAqvwy seas 
axovoat wobec; Tizaoc 6 Aoxpog tv ry puaxy ovyyoap- 
ware xara dékw Odé por paprupyen. .Mia dpyd tayrwy 
éoriy ayévyroc, Py yap eyévero, OUK ay ww ert apa, @AX’ Exsiva 
Upya, cf .ac éyévero’ Would you hear of one only 
principle of all things amongst the Greeks? Ti- 
meus Locrus, in his beok of Nature, will. bear no 
witness thereof; he there in express words writ- 
ing thus: There is one principle of ail things un- 
made, for if it were made, it would not bea 
principle, but that would be the principle, from 
whence it was made.—Thus we see, that Timzus 
Locrus asserted one eternal and unmade God, 
the maker of the whole world, and besides this, 
another generated god, the world itself animated, 
with its several parts; the difference betwixt 
‘both which gods is thus declared by him :* Gcov 
8, roy piv awrov vooe oon movoe, TwWY aTavTwY ao- 
XayOv Kal yevéropa rouréwy, rov O& yevardv die oniouec, 
xoopov. St rovoe, Kal ta pépa avrw oKxoca weana etvrl. 
That eternal God, who is tbe prince, original, 
and parent of all these things, is seen only by 
the mind; but the other generated god is visible 
to our eyes, viz. this world, and those parts 
of it which are heavenly ;—that is, the stars, as 

so many particular gods contained in it. But 
here it is to be observed, that the eternal God 
Is not only so called by Timeus, as being with- 
out beginning, but also as having a distinct 


Ff. 549, 
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kind of duration from that of time, which is pro- 
perly.called'Eon, or Eternity,. he therein: follow- - . 
ing Parmenides, dxoy 8& tort..rw ayevarw ypdvw, Ov 
atwya. mora-yopeuopec® we yep wor aloev mapaderypa ‘tov 
wavixov Kooyoy O8E ° ‘weaves eyevatn, cirwe «we mpeg 
Tapaserypna Tov aiwva GE Yodvog oUY Kooy EdapiovpynOr’ 
Time is but an image of that unmade. duration, 
which we call eternity : wherefore, as. this sensible 
world: was. made according to that exemplar or . 
pattern of the intelligible world, so was time 
made together with the world, as an imitation ‘a 
of eternity, 

It hath been already Shee edl that 
Onatus, another Pythagorean, took no- 
tice of an opinion of. some in.his time,. that there | 
was one only God, who comprehended the whole 
world, and no. other gods besides, or -at: least, 
none ‘such as was to be religiously worshipped ; 
himself in the. mean time asserting, that there 
was beth one God and many gods; or, besides 
one:supreme and universal Numen, many: other 
inferior and particular deities, to whom also men 
ought to pay religious worship. Now his fur- 
ther account of both these assertions is. contained 


Stob. Ecgl, 10 these ‘following words: ot 8: Aéyovrec: 
“ Phys. p.5.: 
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eva Ocov elpev, adda pa moAAwe. dpapravoure TO . 
ya pi yoroy abiopa rnc Osiac v VITEPOXNC ov avvbeopouwr’ 
Aeyw dro doyev Kal i xabnyéeoBar TOY opoluy, Kat Kpariovov 
kat kaBuréoreoov éiuev. rwv aAAwy" rot 8. GAAot Oeot wort 
Tov TooTOY Kai vonroy ovTwe Exovre (WOTED \opevra wort 
Kopupaiov, Kat oTpariwra mort orparayov, Kai Aoyira, Kat 
évrerarypévor tort takiapyav Kal Aoyayérav,; Exovre par, 
erecar kai éraxoAovfery tw Kadwe Kabnyeouévy: .KOLVOD 
wiv Tw avTwY 10 Eoyov éoTl, Kal Tw ApYorTL, Kal TwWY 
apyouévwv, add’ ouxért Sdvavro-cuvreray Oat Tot dpyopevor 
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wort To Eeyors arroNepOévrec a'yeuovoc" Gorep ovde Xopev- 
rail wort et owvadiay, ovde oT i wrat Oe t OT bail nytav, a7ro- 
— Aapbivrec a-yeHovos, TOL ev ovparays, rot St Kopupaiw" 

They: who maintain, that there is only one God, 

and not many gods, are very much mistaken, as 
not considering aright, what the dignity and 
majesty of the Divine transcendency chiefly con- 
sisteth in, namely, in ruling and governing those 
which are like to it (that is, gods) and in excel- 
Jing or surmounting others, and being superior to 
them. But all those other gods which we con- 
tend for, are to that first and intelligible God but 
as the dancers to the Corypheus or Choragus, 
and as the inferior common soldiers to the captain 
or general; to whom it properly belongeth, to fol- 
low and comply with their leader and command- 
er. The work indeed is common, or the same 
to them both, to the ruler; and them that are 
ruled; but they that are ruled could not orderly 
conspire and agree together into one work, were 
they destitute of a leader; as the singers and 
dancers could not conspire together into one 
dance and harmony, were they destitute of a Co- 
rypheus; norsoldiers make up one orderly army, 
were they without a captain or commander. — 

' AndasthesupremeGod ishere called by Onatus 
the Corypheus of the gods, sois he in like manner 
by the writer De Mundo* styled the Coryphzus of 
the world, or the Precentor and Presultor of it, 
ja these words: kallamep & év Koow, Kopupaiow karaptavroc, 
auverrny et wac 0 Xop0¢ avdowv, 00 6 OTL Kal yovauk ov, ‘€y 
dtagopore puvaic oburépaic kal Papurépac, play Sppoviay 


eupsdyy | KepavyuvTwv" | ovrwe exe kat: mt Tou TO ouptray 
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Seérovrocg Geos Kara yp 70 dvwlev evddomov ure ‘TOU 
Pepwrninwc ay -kopupaloy mpoaayopewbllvroc, Kuverrae pev 
ra dora ast Kal 0 oupumac ovpavoc’ As in a cho- 
rus, when the Corypheus or Precentor hath 
begun, the whole choir compounded of men, and 
sometimes of women too, followeth, singing every 
one their part, some in higher and some in lower 
notes, but all mingling together into one complete 
harmony; so in the world God, as the Cory- 
pheus, the Precentor and Presultor, beginning 
the dance and music, the stars and heavens move 
round after him, according to those numbers and 
measures which he ‘prescribes them, altogether 
making up one most excellent harmony. 

It was also before* observed, that Ecphantus 
the Pythagorean, and Archelaus the successor of 
Anaxagoras (who were both of them 
Atomists in their physiology) did assert 
the world to-have been made at first, and still to be 
governed by one Divine mind ; which is more than 
some Atomists of ours in this present age, who 
notwithstanding pretend to be very good Theists, 
will acknowledge. We shall, in the next place, 
mention Euclides Megarensis, the head of that 
sect called Megaric, and who is said to have been 
Plato’s master for some time after Socrates’s 
death; whose doctrine is thus set down by Laer- 
tius :° ovroc Ev ro ayaboy amepaivero, woAXoic ovdpact xa- 
Aovpevov® ord pev yao Doovnow, ort & Ocov, kal ddXoreE 
Novy, kat ra Nowra. ra O¢ avrixeineva TH "Ayal avnoet, wp 
eivac pacxwv' Which we understand thus: That Eu- 
clides (who followed Xenophanes and Parmeni- 
des) made the first principle ofall things to be one 
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the very Good, called sometimes Wisdom, some- 
times God, sometimes Mind, and sometimes by 
other names; but that he took away all that is op- 
_ posite to good, denying it to have any real entity— 
that is, he maintained, that there was no positive 
nature of evil, or that evil was no principle. And 
thas do we also understand that of Cicero,* when 
he represents the doctrine of the Megarics after 
this manner, ‘Id bonum solumi esse, quod esset 
Unum, et Simile, et Idem, et Semper;” to wit, 
that they: spake this concerning God, That good 
‘or goodness itself is a name properly belonging to 
him, who is also one, and like, and the: same,,. 
and always; and that the true good of man con- 
sisteth in a participation of, and conformity with 
this first Good. Which doctrine Plato seems to 
have derived from him, he in like manner calling 
the supreme Deity by those two names, ro é and 
r ayaQov, the One and the Good, .and concluding 
true human felicity to consist in a participation 
of the first Good, or of the Divine Nature. 

In the next place we shall take notice of An- 
tisthenes, who was the founder also of another 
sect, to wit, the Cynic; for be, in a certain phy- 
siological treatise, is said to have af- 

’ Cic. De N. 
firmed, ‘‘ Esse populares deos multos, p.1.i. (cap. 
sed naturalem unum;” That though *" 
‘there were many popular gods, yet there was but 
one natural God—or, as it is expressed in Lac- 
tantius, ‘“‘ Unum esse naturalem Deum, quamvis 
gentes et urbes suos habeant populares ;” 
That there was but one natural God, 
though nations and cities had their several popular 


De Ira D.c. xi. 
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ones.a~Wherefore Velleius the Epicurean in Ci- 
cero* quarrels with this Antisthenes, as one, who 
destroyed the nature of the gods, because he denied ‘ 
a multitude of independent deities, such as Epi- 
curus pretended to assert. For this of Antis- 
thenes is not so to be understood, as if he had 
therein designed to take away all: the inferior gods 
of the Pagans, which had he at:all attempted, he - 
would doubtless have been accounted an Atheist, — 
as well as Anaxagoras was; but his meaning was, 
only to interpret the theology of the Pagans con- 
cerning those other gods of theirs, that-were or 
might be looked upon as absolute and indepen- 
dent; that these, though many popular gods, yet 
indeed were but one. and the same natural God, 
called by several names. As for example, when — 
the Greeks worshipped Zeus, the Latins Jovis, - 
the Egyptians Hammon, the Babylonians Bel, the 
Scythians Pappzus; these were indeed many 
popular gods, and yet nevertheless all but one 
and the same natural God. So again, when in 
the self-same Pagan cities and countries, the re- 
spective laws thereof made mention of several 
gods, as supreme and absolute in their several 
territories, as Jupiter in the heavens, Juno in the 
air, Neptune in the sea; or as being chief in se- 
_ veral kind of functions, as Minerva for learning, 
Bellona for war, &c. (for this Aristotle takes no- — 
tice of in his ‘book against Zeno,” xard roy vopov, — 
woAAa Kpeirrovc addhAwy ot Oot, That according to 
the laws of cities and countries, one: god was: 
best for one thing, and another for another)— - 


* De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 2698. tom. ix. ue 
® Cap.iv. p. 782. tom. ii. A 
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Antisthenes here declared concerning these also, 
that they were indeed many popular, or civil 
gods, but all really one and the same natural 
God. | 

To. Antisthenes might be added Diogenes Sino- 
pensis, of whom it is recorded by Laertius," that 
observing a woman too superstitiously worship- 
ping the statue or image of a god, endeavouring 
to abate her superstition, he thus bespake her ; 
ovK evan, © yuvat,; un wore Ocov Omobev tstwrog (wavra 
yap ‘EoTtv avrov wAnon) acy nuovnons 3 Take you not 
care, O woman, of not behaving yourself un- 
seemly in the sight of that God who stands be- 
hind you; for all things are‘full of him—thereby 
giving her.occasion, more to mind and regard that 
supreme and universal Numen, that filleth the 
whole world and is every where. 

xx111. It hath been frequently affirmed, that | 
Socrates died a martyr for one only God, in op- 
position to those many gods of the Pagans: and 
Tertullian,” for one, writeth thus of him, ‘ Prop- 
terea damnatus est Socrates, quia deos destrue- 
bat;” Socrates was therefore condemned to die, 
because he destroyed the gods.—And, indeed, that 
Socrates asserted one supreme God, the maker 
and governor of the whole world, is a-thing not 
at all to be doubted. In his discourse with 
Aristodemus, in Xenophon’s first book of Me- 
moirs,° he convinced him, that the things of this 
world were. not made by chance, but by mind 
and comet oe ye aha wavy Eouws Tavta 


* Lib. vi. segm. xxxvii. p. 333. 

> In Apologet. cap. xiv. p. 144. edit. Havercamp. 
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gogow rivoc Snuwovpyou, Kat groLwou reyyjuant, I om 
now convinced from what you say, that the things 
of this world :were the workmanship of some 
wise artificer, who also was a lover of animals.— 
And so he endeavoured to persuade him, that 
that mind and understanding, which is in us, was 
derived from some mind and understanding in 
the universe, as well as that earth and water, 
which is in us, from the earth and water. of the 
universe :* ov $t ceavrov goovmiov te Soxeic Eye, dAdo 
SE ovdapov ovdiv Poovov etvat, edwe. dre yuo Te uLKpOV 
pipog tv Tw owpuate FOAANC ovaNG. Exec, Kal Vypov Bpayd, 
arohXov Suro, Kal rwv adAuy Syrov peyadwy dvrwv Exaorov 
puxpov pépoc AaBovre TO cuvnppootat cot; vouv St povoy 
@pa ovdapov dvra ae auruyec mwc Soxeic cuvaprracat 3 
Do you think that you only have wisdom in your- 
self, and that there is none any where else in the 
whole world without you ? though you know that 
you have but a small part in your body of that 
vast quantity of earth which is without you.; and 
but little of that water and fire, .and so. of every 
other thing, that your body is compounded of, 
in respect of that great mass and magazine of 
them, which is in the world. Is mind and un- 
_ derstanding therefore the only thing, which you 
fancy you have, some way or other, luckily got 
and snatched unto yourself, whilst there.is no 
such thing any where in the world without you; 
all those infinite things thereof being thus orderly 
disposed by chance?—And when Aristodemus 
afterward objected, that he could not see any 
artificer that made the world, as he could those 
artificers which made all other human things, 
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Socrates. thas Teplies : oust 189 niv seavrov ovye 
Yvyny o pac, i TOU owpLaroc xupia toriv’ wore Kata ve rouTo 
Sori cot ALyew, Ore ovee youn adda Tuy wavra roaTrec” 
Neither do you see your own soul, which rules 
over your body; so that you might for the same 
redson conclude yourself to do nothing by mind 
and understanding neither, but all by chance, as 
well as that all things in the world are done by 
chance.—Again, when he further disputed in this 
manner against the necessity of worshipping the 
Deity ; ovyx vrepopw ro Sayovov, & LwKpatec, adr 
£xervov pteyaXorperiotepov nyoupa, i] we rnc Eunc Oeparetac 
mpoodticfa I despise not the Deity, O Socrates, 
but think him to be a more magnificent Being 
than that he should stand in need of my worship 
of him :—Socrates again answers, Sow peyadorperé- 
.orepov aktor ot Osparevewv, rocovrw wadAov Tys1TEOv ‘avro’ 
How much the more magnificent and illustrious 
that Being is, which takes care of you, so much 
the more, in all reason, ought it to be honoured 
by you.—Lastly, Aristodemus discovering his dis- 
belief of Providence, as a thing, which seemed to 
him incredible, if not impossible, that one and 
the same Deity should be able to mind all things 
‘at once, Socrates endeavours to cure this disbe- 
lief of his in this manner:* © aya, xarauale, ore 
Kal 0 o0¢ vous Evwy TO Gov cwua Stwe BovAErat peera'yetot- 
eer oecBar ovv Xen Kal THY Ev TavTt ppovnaw ra jwavra 
Owe av aura nov 7 n ovrw riBeoPar’ Kai pn TO COV pev Oupa 
‘SMvacbat, émt qoAAa oraca ebcveioBar, Tov d& rou Qsov 
‘of Gadpov advvatov elvat aua Tavra ogy. Consider, 
friend, I pray you, if that mind, which is in 
your body, does order and dispose it every 
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way as it pleases; why.should not that wisdom, 
which js in the universe, be able to order all 
things therein also, as seemeth best.to it? And if 
your eye can discern things several miles distant 
from it, why thould it be thought impossible for 
the eye of God to behold all things at once? 
Lastly, if your soul cap mind things both here and 
in. Egypt, and in: Sicily; why may not the great 
mind or wisdom of God be able to take care of 
all things, in all places ?—And then he concludes, 
that if Aristodemus would diligently apply him- 
self to the worship of God, he should at. length 
be convinced, ért rocovroy Kai rotovrov tote ro Oeiov, 
oot dua wavra opay, Kal wavra aKkovey, Kat wavrayou 
wagtivat, Kat Gua wavrwy ixmedeioba That God is 
such and so great a Being, as that he can, at 
once, see all things, and hear all things, and be 
present every where, and take care of all affairs. 
—Moreover, Socrates, in his discourse with Eu- 
thydemus, in Xenophon’s fourth book, speaks 
thus concerning that invisible Deity, which go- 
verns the whole world ;* oi ydp dAXou Geot nuw ra 
ayaa OiWovrec, ovdéy rouTwy ic To Eugavec tovrec SeOoacw, 
Kat o Tov dAOVv KOomov ouvrarrwy re Kat ouviywy, Ev 
wavta kata Kat ayaa éor, &C. ovrog ta péyora piv 
TPATTWv Oparat, TOSE OLKOVOMWY aOpaToT Nuly EoTLV’ EvvoR 
88 Kat o Tact pavepoc Soxwy elvat nALoc, OUK emiroéme roic 
avOowrorc eavtov axpiBwe¢ opgyv, aA’ éav Tic avrov 
avaduc éyysion Oeacba, thv oyw agaipeirac’ The other 
gods giving us good things, do it without vi- 
sibly appearing to us; and that God, who fram- 

ed and containeth ‘the whole world (in which 
are all good and excellent things) and who con- 
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tinually-supplieth us with them, he, though he be 
seen to do the greatest things of all, yet notwith- 
standing is himself invisible and unseen. Which 
ought the less to be wondered at by us, because the 
sun, who seemeth manifest to all, yet will not suffer 
himself to be exactly and distinctly viewed, but 
- if any one boldly and impudently gaze upon him, 
will deprive him of his sight: as also because the 
soul of man, which most of all things in him par- 
. taketh of the Deity, though it be that which 
manifestly rules and reigns in us, : yet is it never 
BEEN: a yon Karovoovvra wn Katadpovey twY dopdrwr, 
@AXN’ Ex. TeV ywoutvwn rHV SUvapuv avrov KarapavOavovra, 
wyiay ro Sayoveoy’ Which particulars he that con- 
siders, ought not to despise invisible things, but 
to ‘honour the supreme Deity, taking notice of 
his power from his effects. Where we have ro 
Saoviov, as also before ro Osiov, plainly put for 
the supreme Deity. And we did the rather set 
down these passages of Socrates here, concern- 
ing God and Providence, that we might shame 
those, who, in these latter days of ours, are so 
atheistically inclined, if at.least they have any 
pudor or shame left in them. 

But, notwithstanding Socrates’s thus clear ac- 
knowledging one supreme and universal Numen, 
it doth not therefore follow, that he rejected all 
those other inferior gods of the Pagans, as is com- 
monly conceived. But the contrary thereunto 
appeareth from these very: passages of his now 
cited, wherein there is mention. made of other 
gods besides the supreme. And how conformable 
Socrates was to the Pagan religion aud worship, 
may appear from-those last dying words of his, 
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(when he should be most serious,) after he had — 
drunk the poison, wherein he required his friends 
to offer a votive cock for him to Aisculapius: for 
Cont. Ces. Which Origen thus perstringeth him, 
l.ix.p. 277. xat rnAucavra gtAcaognoavrec TEpl rn¢ yuyne 
kat thy Staywynv tne Kadwe BeSuwxviac Sue&eABovrec, Ka- 
radirovrec To péyeOog wy avroic 0 Osoc Epaviowoev, evredn 
dpovovor Kat opikpa, aXexrovova T® “AoxAntup aTroooovrec’ 
And they, who had philosophised so excellently 
concerning the soul, and discoursed concerning 
the happiness of the future state to those who 
live well, do afterward sink down from these 
great, high, and noble things, to a superstitious 
regard of little, small, and trifling matters, such 
as the paying ofa cock to A’sculapius.—Where, 
notwithstanding, Origen doth not charge Socrates 
with such gross and downright idolatry, as he 
does elsewhere,* for his sacrificing to the Pythian 
Apollo, who was but an inferior demon. And 
perhaps some may excuse Socrates here, as think- 
ing, that he looked upon Asculapius no other- 
wise than as the supreme Deity, called by that 
name, as exercising his providence over the sick- 
ness and health or recovery of men, and that 
therefore he would have an eucharistic sacrifice 
offered to him in his behalf, as having now. cured 
him, at once, of all diseases by death. -Haw- 
ever Plato’ informs us, that Socrates, imme- . 
diately before he drunk his poison, did ciycoOas roig 
Ocoic, ray petoiknow ryv EvOevde Exéioe EvTVYN Elvat’ pray 
(not to God, but to the gods, that is, to the su- 
preme and inferior gods both together, as in 


* Vide Orig. advers. Celsum, lib. vii. p. 335. 
> In Phedone, p. 402. oper. 
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Plato’s Phaedrus he did to Pan, and the other: 
tutelar gods of that place). that his translation 
from hence into the other world might be happy: 
to him. And Xevophon, in his Memoirs," in- 
ferme as, that Socrates did, both in his words and’ 
practice, approve of that doctrine of the Pythian: 
Apollo, That the rule of piety and: religion ought: 
to. be.the law of every particular city and: country, : 
he .affirming it to bea vanity: for any man to be: 
singular herein. Lastly, .in his.own apology, as 

writtea by Plato, he professes to acknowledge: 
the sun, moon and stars for gods; condemning’ 
the. contrary doctrine of Anaxagoras, as irrational: 


and .absurd.. Wherefore we may well-conclude: - 


this opinion, of Socrates’s being condemtied for- 
denying the many gods of the Pagans, or of his: 
being a martyr for one only _ td be — 
but a valgar error. | ! 
- But if you. therefore demand, what that aceus: 
sation of impiety really was, which he.was charged. 
with, Socrates himself, in Plato’s Euthyphro, will: 
inform. you, -that it.was for his.free.and, open con-: 
demning those traditions concerning the gods, 
wherrin. wicked, dishonest and unjust ‘actions. 
_ were. imputed: to them. For. when Eathyphro,: 
having accused his own father as guilty of murder: 
(merely for committing a homicide into prison, 
who happened to die there) would justify hii 
self, from:the examples of the gods, naniely Ju- 
piter and. Saturn, because Jupiter, the best and: 
justest of the gods, had .committed~ his. father: 
Satern to prison for devouring his seds, as Sa-: 
asad himself also had castrated his father Celius 


= Lib. iy. p. 634. oper. » Pp. 49, 
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for some. miscarriages: of his, Socrates thus be+ 
Speaks. him ; r “Aptiyty P4 Esbvppov, rour ‘tor. ov. cues 
amily yougyy - ‘pevyel, dre rd towtvta Etredddy tte’ wept po - 
Gewy dLyn, Svsxeowe awe amadtyonat, a. Is not. 
this the very. thing; O Euthyphro, for which -f. 
am accused.?. namely, because wheat hear any: 
one affirming such matters-as these. concerning the- 
gods,’ Iam. very-loath to believe them, and-stick’ 
not publicly to declare my dislike of them? And. 
can you, Q Euthyphro,. in good earnest: think, 
that there are indeed wars and contentions among’. 
the: gods, and that those.other things were also’ . 
done by..them, -which poets -and. painters coln- 
monly impute to them? such as the- peplurn . or: . 
veil of Minerva, which in the Panathenaics is with’ . 
great pomp. and ceremony brought into the. acro- 
polis, is embroidered. all over with?—Fhus we 
see, that Socrates, though he asserted one she 
preme Deity, yet he acknowledged, notwithstand- 
ing, other. inferior created gods, together with: 
the rest of the Pagans, honouring and worshipping’ . 
them ; only. he disliked those poetic fables con-'.- 
cerning them (believed at that time by the vulgar,) 
in which all, manner of unjust and immoral. ac- 
tions were fathered on them; which, together 
with the envy.of many, was the only true. rea- 
son, why. he was then accused of fh ampety - 
Atheism. |. 

- It hath been also affirmed. fie many, that Plato 
really asserted. one only God and no more, and | 
that therefore, whensoever he speaks of gods. 
_ plurally, he must’ be understood to have. done 
this, net.according to his own judgment, but only 
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in a way of politic compliance with the Athenians, 
and for fear of being made to drink poison in like 
manner aa Sacrates was. In confirmation of 
which opinion, there is alsa a passage cited out 
of that thirteenth epistle of Plato's to Dionysius, 
whereia he gives this as a mark, whereby his. se 
rious epistles, and such as were written according 
‘ to the true sense of his own mind, might by his 
friends be distinguished from thase whieh were 
otherwise ; rae uiv ydp arovbaiag emoroAng Gees epyer, 
epi & rag irrov’ When I begin my epistles with 
God, then may you conclude I write seriously ; 
butnot so when FE begin with gods.—And p_, 5, 
this: place seems to be therefore the more. as 
— authentic, because it waa long since pro- : 

duced by Eusebius to this very purpose, namely, 
to prove, that Plato acknowledged one.only God ; 
Sarag Sf corey Eva Ocov adiac, & Kai auvunPwe. “EXAnee, 79 
Tie TAgLONwy siwofe ypnofa: wpaoryapia, Kal ared TE. wpeE 
Asovumoy exioravge, ev fn aunBora dave, trav re. de 
| @moudns aur ypagoutuew, Kal rv dddwe ateppyysenuw! 
§t is manifest, that Plato. really. acknowledged 
ene only God, hawever, in compliance with the 
language of the Greeks, he often spake of gads 
plurally, from that epistle of his to Dionysiun, 
wherein he gives thia symbol or mark, whereby 
he might be known to, write serionaty, namely, 
when he began his. epistles. with God,. and not 
with gods. | 

N otwithstanding which, we have already mani- 
fested,, out.of Plato’s Timaus, that he did in. good 
eduiast assert a plurality af gods; by which. gods 
of his’ are to be anderstood animeted or intellee: 
tual beings superior to men, to whom there is an 
honour and worship: from men due ; he therein 
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declaring, not enly the.san: and: stars, 
but also. the earth itself .(as.animated) to. 
be a god or goddess. For though it be now.read 
in our copies zpsoPvrarny swparwy, that the earth 
was the oldest of all the bodies within the hea- 
vens ;—yet it is certain, that anciently it was read 
otherwise, zpeoBurarny Oewv, the oldest of the gods— 
not only from Proclus and Cicero, but also from. 
Laertius* writing thus: yqv & zpePvrarny piv etvar 
Tey ev re ovpavy Oewv, yeviobar 8 Snuovpynua, WC vUKTa 
Kat wufoav rout, odcay 8 émt Tov uésov, KiveioBat wept: 70 
pboov’. Though Plato’s gods were for the most part 
fiery yet did he suppose. the earth to be a god: or 
goddess too, affirming it to be the oldest of all-the 
gods within the heavens, made or created to distit- 
guish day and night, by its diurnal circumgyration 
upon its own axis, in the middle or centre of the 
world.—For Plato, when he wrote his Timeas, 
acknowledged only the diurnal motion of: the 
earth, though afterwards he is said to have ad- 
mitted its annual too. And the same might be 
further evinced from all his other writings, but 
especially his book of Laws (together with his 
Epinomis) said to have been written.by him in his 
old age, in which he much insists upon the god- 
ships of the sun, moon and stars; and complains; 
. that the young gentlemen of Athens were then so 
much infected with that Anaxagorean doctrine, 
which made them to be nothing but inanimate 
stones and earth ; as also he approves of that then 
vulgarly-received custom of worshipping the rt 
sing and setting sun and moon, as gods, to which,’ 
in all probability, he conformed himself: *AvaréA- 
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Avwroe re nAtov Kat oehnvec, Kat w pec Suopac 
toyray, mpoakvAioe a Gua Kat MpooKuvnaELe ‘E)- is oe op] 
Agvev re Kai BapBagwv wavrwy, ey ounpopaic 
advroiac Exoneven Kal ty evroayiate, we 6 ore paduora 
Gvrwd, Kal ovdaun vroiav evdeovrwv we ouK aot Ocol. 
The prostrations and adorations, that are used 
both: by the Greeks and all Barbarians, towards the 
rising and setting sun and woon (as well in their 
prosperities as adversities), declare them to be un- 
questionably esteemed gods.— Wherefore we can- 
not otherwise conclude; but that this thirteenth 
epistle of Plato to Dionysius, though extant, it 
sdems, before’ Eusebius’s -timie, yét was supposi- 
titious and counterfeit by some zealous but igno- 
rant Christian : as there is accordingly a No@vera:; 
_ ot. brand of bastardy; prefixed to it in all the edi- 
tions of Plato’s works. | 

- However, though Plato acknowledged and 
acini many gods, yet is it undeniably evi- 
dent, that he was no Polyarchist, but a Monar- 
chist, an assertor of one supreme God, the only 
atropync, or, self-originated Being—the maker of 
- the heaven and earth, and of all those othér gods. | 
For, first, it is plain, that, according to Plato, 
the soul-of the whole world was not itself eternal, 
nvuch: less self-existent, but made or produced’ by 
God in:time,. though indeed before its body, the 
world, from.these words of his; ¢nv Pua — 
ov"EX, we yoy vorépay Emey sipoupiy Aéyev, obraic 34. [p. al 
tenxarncaro Kato: Qeoc vewripay: 6 & xa Pe 
ryentoet Kat apery mportpay Kal moeaPurépay yuxiv owuaroc, 
we’ Scomoriw Kat’ aotovcay aptopuévov cuvestncato’ Goll 
didnot fabricate or make the soul of. the world, 
iy the same order. that we now treat concern- 
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ing it, that is, after it, as juaior toit; bat that, 
which was to rule over the world, as its body, 
being more excellent, he made it first, and semieor 
to the same.—Upon which account Aristotle 
quarrels with Plato as contradicting himself, im 
that he affirmed the soul to be a principle, and 
yet supposed it not to be eternal, but made toge- 
Aust. Met, ther with the heaven: aA\a pei ovee ITAd- 
pol arr ip raw big Otoy TE Reyer, 3 Av overat dpxny eivat Eveore 
oper. } avrd Eavté Kivovy, verepoy yap Kal Gna ry ov~ 
pavp y Yvyn Neither is it possible for Plato here 
to extricate himself, who sometimes declares the 
soul to be a priociple, as that which moves itself, 
aad yet affirms it again not to be eternal, bat made 
together with the heaven.—For which causé some 
Platonists conclude, that Plato asserted a double 
Psyche, one’ the third hypostasis of his trinity, 
and eternal; the other created in time, together 
with the world, which seems to be a probable 
opinion. ‘Wherefore, since, according to Plata, 
the soul of the world, which is the chief of all 
his inferior gods, was not self-existent, but made 
_or produced by God in time, all those other gods 
of his, which were but parts of the world, as 
the sun, moon, stars and demons, must needs be 
so too. But, lest any should suspect, that Plato 
might, for all that, suppose the world and its 
gods not to have been made, by one only unmade 
God, but by a multitade of co-ordinate, self-ex- 
istent principles, or deities conspirmg; we shal 
observe, that the contrary hereunto is plainly de 
clared by him, in way of answer to that quer: 
whether or no there were many and _ infini 
worlds, (as some philosophers had maintaine 
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ar only one? he resolving it thus, wérepov odv — 
Eva: otpavey mpociphuauqy,} wodAodc cal érelgove. fim b ey 
“Mypy ty dpsérepov ; Iva, edrcp ward rd rape- lp 
peryua SeByynoupynutvoc Lora’ nd yap tepdxpv: 
aura Swdéca voura. Ziga, pel srégov Sebrepow opx Gv Wor’ Ely, 
Sie iva obv rdde card riv udwperw, Suocov § rp-wavrihe Cow, 
Mite vavre obre Sin, Ob’ awsigove inolnsce 5 woiey ROGMOVE, 
GAN’ ele 58 poveyevitg odpavig. yeyovwe, ort ré wal Ecerat. 
- Whether have we rightly affirmed, that there is 
only one heaven, {or world) or is it more agteea- 
ble to reason, to hold many or infinite? We say 
there is but one,’ if it be made.agreeable to its in- 
4ellectual paradigm, containing the ideas: of all 
animals aod other things.ia it; for there can be 
but one archetypal animal, whieh is the paradigm 
ef all created beings :. wherefore, that the.world 
_ mpay agree witb its paradigms in this respect of 
solitude or oveliness, therefore is it not two, nor 
infinite, but one only begotten.—His meaning is, 
that there is but one archetypal Mind,. the Dena- 
‘Rrgus, or maker of all things that were piotnced; 
and therefore’ but one. world. | 
+ And this one God, which, accotding to Plato, 
was the maker of the whole world, is frequently 
called ‘by him, in bis Timzus and -elsewhere,; o 
Bec, God,. or the- God—by way. of :excellency ; 
sometimes 9-Anuwvpyec, the Architect-dr Artificer 
ef. the world ;—sometimes o Toric xat [Larne rouds 
19 wavroc, the Maker and Father of. this: uni- 
yerse+—whom it is hard to firid out,- but impos- 
gible to declare to the valgar: again,. b am wact Osac, 
-i the: Gad - over all ;— ric Piwewe creorir;.- the Creator 
of at ure—rov-mravric 'Apyn, the sole: Principle ofthe 
universe—avrwy Airov, the Cause of all things— 
Nowe séptuw Baorete, Mind, the King of all things— 
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Nove avroxphreanp, wavra Koeupr, Sia wave lov, that: sove- 
reign Mind, which-.orders .all' things, and passes 
throagh all: things—row wavrocg KuBenvirnc, the Go- 
vernor of the whole—*9 dy aet, yéveory 8 ode Exov, that 
which always: js, and was never. made—é wparoe 
Beic; the first God—é péyoroc'Aatuwy, and 5 péporog 
Or», the greatest God, and the-greatest of the 
gode—é HAuov -yervhoac, he that generated or pro- 
De'Rep:1.x, duced the sun—é yi; oipaven, eat Ocode, 

 (P-541-], ced dura ‘nd ty odpave nat 7a bv GSou, ical twd 
gic Swavra ipyéZerar, he that makes earth, and hea- 
ven, and the gods; and doth all things, both ia 
heaven and hell, and under the earth—again,- he 
by whose efficiency the things of the world terepov 
Jo ‘Sophist. BY EVETO, - ™pérepov ovx dvra, were ‘afterwards 
\[p- 168] ‘made when they were not before; or from. 
‘an antecedent non-existence brought forth ‘into 
being.—This philosopher soniewhere intiniating, 
that it:was as easy for-God to: produce those real 
things, the | san, moon, stars ‘and earth, &c. ‘from 
himself, .qs it..is for us.to produce the itnages of 
ourselves.and whatsoever-else we please; only by 
interposing a looking-glass. . Lastly, he is- called 
D.-Rep. 1. x. 8cmdvra rd. re ddXa toydSerat, cat iavrdv, he that 
‘Le. 564] causeth or produceth both all other 
things, and even himself—the meaning whereof is 
this: he, that.1s avrogufe ; (as the same Plato alsd 
calls him), a selforiginated Being, and. from ‘to 
other cause besides himself, but the cause of alt 
other things.-—Neither. doth Lactantius © Firimi- 
anus * himself. refuse to speak of God after this 
very manner; se ipsum fecit, and that- he’ was 
“‘ ex se ipso ae et ee talts, aueiee 
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se esse voluit;” that he made himself—and that 
being procreated from himself, he therefore. was 
évery way such as he willed himself to be. Which 
‘dnusual and bold strain of theology is 5, 4.1. vii. 
very much insisted upon by Plotinus, in Ahad gins 
his. book [legt rod OeAfparog rov voc, con- 

cerning the will of the first One, or unity; he 
there writing thus of the supreme God, airov 
Savrov, kai wap avrov, xai & avrov avroc; He is the 
cause of himself, and he is from himself, and 
himeelf is for himself. —And: again, auroc gory ovroc 0 
Tow éavroy, Kae Kipioc eaurov, Kat ovy We TIC erepoc eEAnoe 
yevonievoc, aAX we bra avroc’ This is he, who is 
the maker of himself, and is lord over himself; 
(in a‘ certain sense) for he was not made that, 
which another willed him to be, but he is that, 
which he willeth himself to be.—Moreover, avroc 
by TOUTO Serrep nyamnot, rovro of torw vrooricac os 
avioy, élrep evipyera utvovoa wore tvigyma 

adrde, adda aAXov piv ovdevoc, § EQUTOU dpa evépynua airdc, 
ovKk fea we oupBéBnxly tor, dA we Evepye avroc Kat 
tic avroc ida, &c. The Supreme Deity ‘loving 
‘himself as a pure light, is himself what he loved ; 
thus, as it were, begetting and giving subsistence 
to himself, he being a standing energy. Where- 
fore, since God is a work or energy, and yet he 
_ Is not the work or energy of any other being, he 
must needs be (in some sense) his own work or 
energy; so that God is not that, which he hap- 
pened to be, but ‘that which he willeth himself 
tobe. Thus also a little before, ¢ avaxriov: 
tig ev ray Bovdnow Kal riv ovatay’ TO > O& OéXeuv 
rag" avrou, aveyen Goa TO glvat wag" avrov, WOTE avrey 
eiromnxévat aurov, o Aoyor dyeupev" enyap 7 Bovdnore Tap 
aurou,’ Kal olov Eoyov avrov, - avrn - oe ravrov Ty 7 UTogTacE 
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evrbu avroc dv ollrwe vreornsag ay ln avrov, OPTE OVY 
deren truyly sori, aXX Sxsp EBovAROn avtog, . We must 
of necessity make will ang essence-the same in 
the first Being: Wherefore, since his willing i 
froai himself, his bemg tmust needs be from. bim- 
self too; the consequence of which ratiocination 
is this, that He made himself.  For.if bis volition 
be from himself, and his own. work, and this he 
the same with his hypostasis or substance; he 
may be then said to have piyen subsistence to bim- 
self, Wherefore he is net what he happened to 
be, bat what he willed himself to be. But, because 
this is so unusual a notion, we shal] here set dowa 
yet one or two passages more of this philosopher's 
concerning itz obk Ew ric BovAfaewe.aire¥ 
| 4 ovata, ¢AXE siveorty abztov ry cloy obfelg 4 
BArgoie cai ode Eoriy abrov AaPeiv, dven rod Pav iavrey, 
Swip tort’ Kal abvopopoe abrig iaurp, Tdhwy avrg elvas, ca 
rovro Ov érep VAe’ xat H SéAnoig cal abrig by wal robry 
avX Grrov, Ore py) GdAo arog Gowep Ervyev, GAAo B 1d a 
EBovAGOy dv’ ri yap dv xat 7StAnoe, i} rovro 6 tort xal-yap e 
ieroBotpeSa EXdoSa abry dre SEdou yevéoSat, cai tEdivan aire 
‘adAdEanSat TH abrov piow cic dAdo, phyredv dAdo ze -yeréaSa 
BowrnSivar, per Gv ieure re phapacta, we dws avayanc 
roiro 3p & dort, ty avrov eva, Seep airog aet 72 Anos 
cat Séda’ Yor ydp dvtwe gy ayalow iow, GéAnog. avrov" 
The essence of the supreme God is not without 
his will, but bis will and essence are the same; 
sa that God .concurreth with himself, himself 
being willing to be as he is, and being that which 
he willeth; and his will and himself.being one and 
the same. For himself is not one thing (as hap- 
pening to be that which he is) and that be would 
will to be another: for what could God will to 
be, but that which he is? And if we should sup- 
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pose, that it were iu his own choice to be what he 
would, and that he had liberty to change his ni 
ture into whatsoever else he pleased, it is certain 
that he would neither wiil to be any thing else be- 
sides what he is, nor complain of himself as being 
tow that which he is out of necessity, he being 
mdeed no other but that, which himself hath 
willed, and doth always will to be. for bis will 
is his essential goodness ; so that his will doth not 
fellow his nature, but concur with it; in the very 
_ essence of this good there being contained his 
choice, and willing of himselfto besuch. Lastly, 
Hay dpa BobAnow, gut oixére rd px) BovAduevor, 
Q¥82 rod BovAfcewe doa* rpwrov dpa h BobAn- 
‘ ang avrdc, aalrd we tBobdero dpa nat olov {BobAero, xal ro 
7§ Poudfige ixéuevov 5 4 rovabrn BobAnoty bytvwa’ tybvvva 83 
obdty tr: tv airs’ §=— God is all will, nor is there avy 
thing in him which he doth not will, nor is his being 
before his will, but his willis himself, or he himself 
the first will. So that he is as he would himself, 
and.such as he would, and yet his will did not ge- 
nerate or produce any thing that was not before. 
And gow we may in all probability conclude, that 
Lactantins derived this doctrine from Plato and 
Ptotinus; which, how far it is to be either allowed 
of ot excused, we leave others to judge; only we 
shall observe, that, as the word airoyage, fre- 
quently attributed to God by Christians as well 
as Pagans,’ seems to imply as much; so the 
scope and drift of _Plotinus, in all this, was 
plainly no other, thay partly to set forth the self- 
. existence of oe sanpreme -= after a more lively 
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mdatinéer; and ‘partly to confute that odd. conceit, | 
which some might possibly entertain of God, as 
if: he either. happened, by chance,. to be what he | 
is, Or else were such by. a certain nécessity of na- 
ture, and. had his being imposed npon him; 
whereas, he is as much every way what he would. 
will and chodse to be, as if he had made himself 
by his own will and choice. - Neither have we.set 
_ down all this, only to give an account of that one 
expression of. Plato's, that God causeth himself 
and all things—but also to shew how punctually 
précise, curious and accurate saine of these Pa- 
gans were in their _——— concerns the 
pele 

To return therefore ‘a Plato: though some have 
sdapected that trinity; which is commonly called 
Platonic, to have been. nothing but a mere. fig, 
ment.and invention of some later Platonists ; yet 
the contrary. hereunto seems to be unquestionably 
evident, that Plato himself really asserted such.a 
trinity of universal and Divine hypostases, which 
have.the nature of principles. For, first, whereas, 
in his. tenth book. of Laws, he professedly. op- 
posing Atheists, undertakes to prove the existence: 
of a Deity, he does notwithstanding there ascend: 
no higher than to the. Psyche, or universal mun- 
dane soul, as aself-moving principle, and, the:im- 
mediate, or proper cause. of all that, motion,, 
which :is in. the world. .: And this.is al], the-god 
that there he. undertakes. to prove.. But in other 
places.of his writings-he. frequently asserts, above. 
the self-moving Psyche, an immoveable and stand-. 
ing Nous or intellect, which was properly the De- 
miurgus, or architectonic. framer of .the. whole 
world. And, lastly, above this multiforfm Intel- 
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léct, he plainly asserts yet a higher hypostasis, 
one: most simple and most absolutely perfect Be- 
ing; which he calls ro %,-in opposition to that 
multiplicity, which speaks something of imper- 
fection:in it, and r'ayaGcv, goodness itself, as being 
above mind ‘and understanding; the first intelli- 
gible, and an infinite fecundity together with over: 
flowing benignity. And accordingly in ‘his se- 
cond epistle to Dionysius does he mention a tri- 
nity of Divine hypostases all together. Now the 
words 6 Occ and ré Oeiov, God and the Divinity—in 
Plato, seem sometimes to comprehend this whole 
trinity of Divine hypostases, a8 they are aga 
sometimes severally applied to each of them, ac- 
cordingly ‘as we have already observed, that Zeus 
or Jupiter in Plato is not always taken for the 
first and highest hypostasis in his trinity, but 
sometimes the second hypostasis of mind or intel- 
lect'is meant thereby, and sometimes again his 
third hypostasis of the universal and eternal 
Psyche; nevertheless the first of these three hy- 
postases is that, which is properly called by the 
Platonists wnyy tne Oeornroc, the fountain of the 
' Godhead, arid by Plato himself* 6 zavrwv Bac- 
7 deve, mept dv wavra Eori, ov Evexa wavra, Kal 6 attov 
wavrwy tov Kadov’ The King of all things, about 
whom are all things, and for whose sake are all 
things, and the cause of all good and excellent 
things. 

And this ‘first Divine hypostasis, which in 
Plato’s' theology is properly avro{coc, the original 
Deity—is largely insisted upon by that philoso- 
plier in the sixth of his Politics, uoder the name 
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and title of +’ dyaécv, the Good—but principally 
there illustrated by that resemblance of the sun, 
called by that philosopher also, a heavenly god, 
and said to be the offspring of this highest Good, 
and something analogous to it in the corporeal 
world, é @, Tt weg avro ev ry. voure TOM), ™pog Ts vovy nes 
Te wow, rovro Tuuroy Ey Ty epary mpoc re Oyny Kel ra 
oowucia’ ‘This is the same in the intelligible world 
to intellect (or knowledge) and intelligibles, that 
the sun is in the sensible world to sight and visi- 
bles.. For, as the sun is not sight, but only the 
cause of it; nor is that light, by which we seq 
e same with the sun itself, but only Aoadts, a 
n-like thing; so neither is the supreme and 
highest Good (properly) knowledge, but the cause 





_ of knowledge ; nor is intellect (precisely consi- 


dered as such) the best and most perfect being, 
but only ayafoadic, a boniform thing. Again, As 
the sun gives to things not only their visibility, 
but also their generation ; so does that highest 
Good, not only cause the cognoscibility of things, 
but also their very essences and beings.—QOux 
ousiag dvrog tov ayaBou, dAX’ Er Exéxewa rag ovaiag, 
mpeopeig kat Suvaye umepéyovroc, this highest Good 
being not itself properly essence, but above es- 
sence, transcending the same, both in respect of 
dignity and power.—Which language and con- 
ceit of Plato’s some of the Greek fathers seem to 
have entertained, yet so as to apply it to the 
whole: Trinity, when they call God uzepoucov, or 
superessential.— But the meaning of that philo- 
sopher was, as we conceive, no other than this,.that 
this highest Good hath no particular characteristic 
upon it, limiting and determining of it, it being 
the hidden and incomprehensible source of all 
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things. In the last place, we shall observe, that 
this first Divine hypostasis of the Platonic tri- 
nity is by that philosopher called roure wyendvoc 
Kai atriou ravrwy warnp, the Father of the prince, 
and cause of all things.— Wherein we cannot but 
take notice of an admirable correspondency be- 
twixt the Platonic philosophy and Christianity, 
in that the second hypostasis of both their trini- 
ties (called also sometimes Aoyoc by the Platonists 
as well as Novc) is said to be the immediate cause 
of all things; and the Demiurgus, the architect, 
maker or artificer of. the whole world. 

Now.to Plato we might here join Xenophon, 
because he was his equal, and a Socratic too, 
(though it seems there was not so good corres- 
pondence betwixt them ;) which Xenophon, how- 
ever in sundry places of his writings he acknow- 
ledge a plurality of gods, yet doth he give plain 
testimony also of one supreme and universal Nu- 
men; as ‘this particularly,* 6 ravra oelwv wat drpept- 
Zwv, we piv pbyac ric, cat Suvarde pavepdc, Srrotog & zor? 
popgiy agavhc’ He that both agitates all things, 
and establisheth the frame of the whole world, 
though he be manifest to be great and powerful, 
yet is he, as to his form, inconspicuous. 

' xxiv. In the next place we. come to Aristotle : 
who, that he acknowledged more gods than one 
(as well as the other Pagans) appears from his 
using the word'so often plurally. As particularly 
in this passage of his Nicomachian Ethics; 4. & 
reXrcla evdampovta, dre aa ssa rig tori Evipyeta, yo: gis 
wat tvredPev dv paveln’ Tove yao paALora drtiAh- [p- 183. 

pepey piaxaploue kal evdatiovac elvar mpakec St paar a 


_& ‘Vide Clement. ‘Alexandrin. in Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. vi. p. 61, 
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wolag azoveiua ypewv avroic; wérepa tac Sucalac; 7 yeActa 
gavovyra ovvad\arrovrec = wapaxaraSfxag ° amodiddvrec, 
cat doa GAXa roratra; adda ra¢ avdpslouc 5 ; twoplvovrag Ta. 
poBepa Kat xvduvebovrac, bre nade’ ij rac eAcvBeplouc 5 ; the 
63 Séaover; arowov 0 él wad Zora _auroic¢ vomepey. Hy Tt. 
ro.otrov’ el 83 aippovec rh av dev; poprixoe 6 Erawvog,. 
Sre ob Exovet gabrac treOuplac* SueEtavor OF wavra galvor: 

ay Ta wept Ta¢ mpdkerg | puxpa xart avaten Sev" aa piv. Cav 
TE TAVTEC bmeNpacty avrovc’ Kat ivepyciv apa, ov yep. 70. 
xabebderv, &orep rov 'Evduplwva’ ry. 88 Gove rd aparrey, 
agypnpeévy, Ere St wadAov 7d woueiv, ri Nelwerar wAjy Oewplag’ 

That perfect happiness is a speculative or contem- 
plative energy, may be made manifest from hence, 

because we account the gods most of all happy. 
Now what moral actions can we attribute to them? 
Whether those of justice amongst one another; 
as if it were not ridiculous to suppose the gods 
to make contracts and bargains among themselves 
and the like. Or else those of fortitude and mag- 
nanimity ; as if the gods had their fears, dangers 
and difficulties to encounter withal. Or those of 
liberality ;, as if the gods had some such thing as 
money too, and there were among them indigent. 
to receive alms. Or, lastly, shall we attribute to 
them the actions of temperance? But would not 
this be a reproachful commendation of the gods, 
to say, that they conquer and master their vicious, 

lusts and appetites? Thus running through all 
the actions of moral virtue, we find them to be 
small, and mean, and unworthy of the gods. 
And yet we all believe the gods to live, and con- 
sequently to act; unless we should suppose them 
perpetually to sleep, as Endymion did. Where- 
fore if all moral actions, and therefore much more 
mechanical operations, be taken away from that 
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which lives: and. understands, what is there left 
to. it besides contemplation? To which he there. 
adds a further argument.also of the same thing: 
-Because other.animals, who.are deprived of con- 
‘templation,: partake not .of :happiness. . For .to 
the. gods. all their life is happy; to men so far 
forth, as. it approacheth to.:contemplation ; but. 
brute animals, that do not at all .contemplate, 
partake -not at- all of. happiness;—Where Arv- 
stotle plainly acknowledges .a plurality of gods, 
and that there is a certain higher rank of beings 
above men: And by. the way we may here ob- 
serve, how.from those words of his, Cnv re wavrec 
Uradipacr Oeovc, all men suppose the gods to live— 
asd from what. follows in him, that opinion of 
some late writers may be confated, that the Pa- 
_ gans generally worshipped the inanimate parts of 
the world as true and proper gods: Aristotle 
bere telling us, that they universally agreed in 
this, that the gods were animals, living and un: 
derstanding . beings, and such as. are therefore 
capable of contemplation. Moreover, Aristotle 
im his ‘Politics, writing of the means to conserve 
a.tyranny, ashe calls it,.sets down this for one 
amongst the rest; =i &: ra. mpo¢ rode Seove ee 
galvsaBai. ast crovdaZovra duapepdvrwe, irrdv.te 
yao goPBovvta, 7d rabeiv zt. rapavouoy Unb TwY ToLObTwY; 
dy dacidatuova vouliZwow elvat Tov dpxovra. kat ppovrigay. 
rév. Sev’. cai.triovaAebovary Frrov,. we cuppayoug Exovrt Kai, 
rove Jeobc’. For a prince or monarch to seem, ta -he 
always more than -ordinatily. sedulous abaut the 
worship of the gods: because meu are less afraid of. 
suffering any:injustice from such kings or princes, 
asithey think:to be religiousJy disposed, aad de- 
voutly: affected. towards :the gods... Neither.: wilt. 
VOL. II. x 
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they: bé so apt.to make conspiracies against suck, 
‘they sippoaing, that. the gods will be their abet- 
tors ‘and. asaistants.— Where the word. &w:daiuw 
-seems.to-be. taken. ina good sense, and in way of 
commendation for.a religious person ;, though we 
tmnst confess, that Aristotle himself does. not here 
jwaite so much like.a d:aidaiuwy, as:a mere polite 
- clan, Likewise in his: first: book De Ceelo, he 
writeth thus 3. wavesc avfperon rept Seg Exavosy- onder 
© iii. (p.615. Yen, cal wawrse Toy amerarw ny Jey téren aver 
tom. i, oper.) _ ke8dagt, nat BapBaposxalSEMAyr<c,.c¢ ry aQapary 
29 GAéneroy ayyngrnpévor, drep abv loel 1 -Seiov, Gasp 
«pt tert, 8&e, All men have.an opinion or persuasion 
that there are gods. And they, who think. #9, as 
‘well barbarians as. Greeks, -attribute the highest 


' - place to that which is Divine, as supposing.the im- 


‘mortal heavens to be: most accommodate to. im- 
mortal gods. Wherefore, if there heany Divinity, as 
unquestionably there is, the body of the heavens 
must, be acknowledged to be of a different kind 
from that of the elements.—And in the following 
book he tells us again, That it is. most agreeable 
H pavreig wept rwv Dewy, to that vaticination, which 
all men have in their minds concerning the gods, 
to suppose the heaven to be a-quintessence dis- 
tinct from the elements, and therefore incorrupe 
tible.—Where Aristotle affirmeth, that men: hate 
generally pavreav, a vaticination in their minde 
concerning gods; .to wit, that themselves are.net 
the highest beings, but that there is a rank of-intel. 
lectual-beings, superior. to men ; the chief. of whieh 
ig the supreme Deity ; concerning whom therevie 
indeed the greatest pavrttn, or. vaticination of.aH. - 

- We acknowledge: Jt to: be veny. true,. that. Airt-: 
stotle’ does: not: so: ‘mach insist spon: demons, as 
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Plato. and the generality af Pagans.in that age 
did ; and probably he had, not s0.great a belief: af 
their existence ; though he doth; make-mention. of 
theun.alao, as when in his. Metaphyaies,* speaking 
ef bodies compounded of the: elements, be: ine 
stan¢eth in‘ Zwd ‘re cat Sepoye, animale and der 
mons—and elsewhere he insinyates them. ta here 
airy: bodies, in, these. wards 5. émdngions. ydp.dy.ng, 
“Ai j Oat, risa atriaw, n iv ty ain Yuym, tac en pec: Calne 
PeAsion tari, cai aQavareriga, some perbaps would 
‘demand. @ yeasen, why the soul: that ie ee 
in the air, i6 better-and more isamontal (cap. vil. ps 
than, that: in. animals,— However, w Whe+ oper a ae 
ther. Aristotle believed. thesa: lower a 
amon gdds.or no, it ‘is. certain, that ver oe 
Jedged. a higher kind-of gods, namely, the intel- 
_ ligences. of all,the:seygral:spheras, if not also.the 
sauis.of them and the stars.;: which, spheres being, 
agearsling to the astronomy then received, forty- 
aeyven in aymber, he must. needs acknowledge at 
‘Jeagt, so. many. gods. Besides. which, Avistotle 
agems also. to. suppase another: sert: of incerporeal 
gade, without the heavens, where, eccording-tohins, 
‘there is neither. body, nor. place, nor vacuum, nor 
Gihe; in these words; ovr’ ey rome ra ke miguasy, ote 
"paveg aura ToKi, yepasxery, Ovd ESTIY EROLVOS: D. Cel. 1.1. 
‘vispia pecaBods, raw. usin Thy eGundrar. yi ° ie 
paren popev,, @AX, ave) dota: kai iamafn, env. 
eptorins = &XovTa Cony kas wrapesrarny SwareXairvey aruvra 
aan’. - They, wha exist: there, are. such. as:ane 
Tither apt: to. be in.a. place, non to.wax-old: vith 
fithe; nog ‘ie. there any: change at: all: in. thoak 
thiags above the: highest. sphere ;. int: they: being 
‘inp pasdible: and’ unalterable, lead. the: best-and 

* Lil. V. capavills P, ee 
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m6 st self-sufficient life, throughout all eternity. a 

But’ this passage is ‘not without suspicion si 
being: supposititious. 

N otwithstanding all which, that Aristotle aid” 
assert one supreme'and universal Numen, is-a 
thing ‘also ‘unquestionable. ° For though ‘it ‘be’ 
granted, that he useth the singular @c¢, as like- 
Wise ro Ociov and. re > * Baysdvi0y, many times ‘inde: ' 
finitely,: for.a god in general, or any Divine’ 
being’; atid’ that such places as these have bedi 
oftentimes. mistaken “by Christian writers, ‘as ‘if 
Aristotle ‘had ‘meant’.the supreme God in them; 
yet it. is nevertheless certain, that he often useth 
those words’ also’ enrphatically, for one only: sui 
preme God. As in that of his Metaphysica, “3, re 
ae do Oeoc Sones TO atrov raw eipat’ Kat: agyn 
p. bone i nic.. God ‘seemeth' to be a cause and 
we)" } certain principle to all things— And 
Ip oa also in this De Anima, where he ‘speak 

. ,.0f the soul of the heavens, ‘ahd its “cir- 
colar Motion: adda pnv ovd: sre ‘BérAriov Abyerai” Y 
éxonv roy Oscy did rovro KuKA@ wore gipcobar thy Yuya, 
ore BéArov‘adry to KivecBar Tov pévev, KiveicBat 8 ‘ovrwt 

# d\dwst: Neither is that’ a good cause of: the 
circular inétion of the heavens, which they (that | 
is, the Platonists) call the ro Bérroyv, because it is 
better that it should. be so than otherwise; as’ if 
God therefore ought to have made the soul of the’ 
world..such, as to move. the heaven circularly, 
because it was better for it to move so than other 
wise:..but this ‘being.a speculation that properly 
beldngs.to some other science, we shall no further: 
pursue it in this place. —Thus afterwards - ‘again, 
In the same’ book, *. cupPaive 83 ’EjuweSonXer" ye! dt’ 


.* Lib, i. cap. vii. p. 16, tom: ii. oper. * 


wv 
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Sppovioraroy elvat Tov Sev, povog yap rwv oToLyeiwy ey ov 
Pope, 0 Neixog, ra & Ovnrd wayra, EK TavTWy - 29 
_kcaorov' It follows from Empedocles’s princi- 
ples, that God must needs be the most unwise 
of all, he alone being ignorant of that (out of 
which all other things are compounded) veuoc, 
or contention—(because himself is nothing. but 
guia, unity and friendship)—whereas mortal ani- 
mals may know or conceive all things, they 
being compounded of all. Which same passage 
we have again also, in his Metaphysics," from 
whence it was before cited to another purpose. 
To these might be added another place out of 
his book of Generation and Corruption,” 70 dXov 
cuverAnpwoev o Bedc, evreAeyn womnoac yiveow® God 
hath filled up,the whole, or universe, and con- 
stantly supplies the same, having made a con- 
‘ tinual successive generation —Lastly, ro Saipdnov 
is, sometimes plainly used by Aristotle also, not 
for the Divinity in general, or any thing that is 
Divine, but for that one supreme Deity, the go- 
vernor of the whole world. ‘Thus in that passage 
of his Rhetoric to Alexander, TOUTO EST Y Ca .3, 7.609. 
Siapépopev rwy AoW Cwwr, mueic ot peylornc Lp. 833. tom. 
Tyne vro TOU Sayoviov TETUXNKOTEC’ This is aaa sai 
that, wherein we men differ from other animals, 
having received the greatest honour. from God, 
that though ‘they’ be endued with appetite and 
‘anger and other passions, as well as we, yet we 
alone are furnished’ with sptech and’ reason. 
" Over and besides which, Aristotle in ,;, ie 
his Metaphysics (as.hath been already Par, [p 424. 
ms ive oper. ] 
observed) professedly opposeth thatim, 


ee ae 2 Lip ii ‘cap, iv. p. 295. tom. iy. oper, - 
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dpitiary epition DY Mary indeptrident ~priticiptes 
Of the ‘universe’, that ts, of many ‘unmade ‘self: 
éxistent deities’; he-confuting the same from the 
phenomeiia, because aravra rede fy cuvrérakrat, ‘all 
things are‘plainly co-ordered to one—the whole 
world conspirmg into ohe agreeing harmony’ 
hereas if there ‘were many principles or inde- 
petident ‘deities, the system of the world must 
heeds ‘have been trusodiwSnc, incoherent and ‘in 
tonspinng—like ‘an ill-agreeing drama, botched 
up of many impertinent intersertions. Whereupon 
Aristotle concludes after this manner, rd & Svra ou 
PovAria: caxwe “moXirevecBat. Ss an 


ae Oix Aydbiy TorvRespavin, “Ele Kotghvogs 


But things will not be ill administered—{ which 
was then it seems a kind of proverbial speech) - 
and according to Homer, the government of many | 
is not good, (nor could. the affairs of the world be 
evenly carried ‘on under it) wherefore there is one 
prince of monarch éver all. From which passage 
of Aristotle’s it is evident, that though he ase- 
setted MoAvédnv, a multiplicity of gods—in the 
valsar-sense, as hath been already declared, Yet 
he absolutely denied HoAvxorpavinv and ToAvapyiax, 
a polyarchy or mundane aristocracy—that is, a 
multiplicity of first principles and independent 
deities. Wherefore though Aristotle doated much 
upon ‘that whimsy of his, of as many intel- 
ligibles, or eternal and immoveable minds (now 
‘commonly called intelligences) as there are move; 
able spheres of all kinds in the heavens (which he 
sticks not also sometimes to call principles); yet - 
must he of necessity be interpreted to ‘have de- 
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fived all.these from one supreme universal Deity, 
which, as Simplicius expresseth it, is Apy9 cexov, 
the principle of principles ;—and which compre- 
bends aud contains those inferior deities under it, 
after the same manner as the. primum mobtle, or 
tighest sphere, contains all the lesser spheres 
‘within it: because otherwise there would not be 
sle Koipavoc, one prince or monarch over the wholes 
but the government of the world would be a poly 
keerany or aristocracy of gods, concluded to be 
an ill -government. Moreover, as. Plotinus re 
' presents Aristotle’s sense, it isnot con- 2.5.1.5. ° 
ceivable, that so many independent prin- ° °. ‘i [pepe i 
ciples should thus constantly conspire, * 
@poc ty Eoyov THY Tov jwavroc oveavou cupibwviay, late 
tone work, that agreeable symphony and harmony 
of .the whole heaven.—<As there could not be‘any 
reason neither, why there should be jast so many 
of these inteltigences‘as there are spheres, and anh 
more; and it is absurd to suppose, xard ouvrexiag 
tile Gipyde dva, that the first principles of the unis 
verse happened by chance. 

. ‘Now this highest principle, as it is dxivarog obola, 
aul -immoveable essence—is by Aristotle in the 
Arst place supposed to be dpx} mvhoewe, the prin- 
ciple of motion in the universe—or at feast of 
that chiefest motion’ of the pranum motile or 
tighest sphere (which according ‘to the astronomy 
Uf those titties seems to have been the sphere of 
fixed stars), by whose rapid ‘circumgyration, all 
the other spheres and heavens were imagined to be 
catried round, from east to west.. And accord. 
ingly ‘the supreme Deity is by. Aristotle. cafled 
A Hpidroy kvody advnrov, the first 1WOve- yet, 1: xiv. 


viii. Ps | 3, 
ate wiover—or. the mover of ‘the. pri-s aa pcs 
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_* dv oper.jMet: mum mobile, and whole heaven. Which 
fp. 48s. t ot firstimover being concluded ‘by him: to 
I wed ‘be but one,: he doth from thence infer 
the singularity of the heaven or world, &- pv ape 
‘rp Ady cat apOuy, 7d: mpwrov: Kvobv axlyyrov Gv": Kal. To 
* xevobmevov-dpa ded nar cuvexao ty pdvov. ele apa ovpavec 
péveg - There is one-numerically first immoveable 
mover: and no more; and-therefore there -is but 
one moveable neither, that is, but one heaven-or 
— world.—In which doctrine: of- Aristotle’s, there 
seems ‘to be a great difference. betwixt: his philo- 
sophy and that of Plato’s; in that Plato makes 
the principle of motion in the heavens and: whole 
' world to be.a self-maving soul, but Aristotle sup- 
- poseth it to be an immoveable. mind or intellect. 
_ ‘Nevertheless, according to Aristotle's explication 
‘of himself, the difference betwixt them is . riot 
great, if any‘at all; Aristotle’s immoveable.mover 
being ‘understood: by him, - not to move the hea- 
vens. efficiently, but only objectively and finally, 
_-di¢ épwuevor, as being: loyed.—Which conceit of 
his Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus. perstringeth 
pag, after this manner; tev wadawy of piv Tov 
‘ . + kéopov sibetctactdes’ éxt ray vouv, Kal. dia Tov 
-pwroc; Top regi rd TowTov dpekrov, Sdurec adty THY klynory, 
‘pvdey Epacay amo Tov vou xabnxewv cic adtv, tv law.mpoo- 
rakavreg altoy toic tgaculac piv. toy. aicdyrwr, . pndev. 08 
yevunrucy tyovow tv ry iavrov pbce’ ..Some: of the 
‘ancients - converting the: world to mind - (or. intel- 
leet). and. making it move. only by love of. that 
‘first; desirable,. acknowledged nothing at. al]..to 
descend down from, Mind. (or God) upon the 
* pworld;. but equalized the same with other. ami- 
able things, amongst sensibles, that have-nothing 
> generative in their nature.—W here Proclus seems 
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to suppose Aristotle to have attributed to God-no 
efficiency at all .apon the. world ;. the contrary 
,whereunto shall be evidently proved, afterwards. 
In the mean time it is certajn, that Aristotle, be- 
sides his immoveable mover of the heavens, which 
_ moveth only finally,.or.as being loved, must needs 
Suppose another immediate mover of them, or 
efficient cause of that motion; which could. be 
nothing but a soul, that, ‘enamoured with this su- 
|preme Mind, did, as it were in imitation of it, 
contipually turn round the heavens. Which seems 
to be nothing but Plato’s doctrine disguised ; that 
philosopher affirming, likewise, the circular mo- 
,tions of the heavens, caused efficiently by a soul 
of the world in his Timzus,* to be riv rept youv 
wal gpdvno pddiora odcav, a motion, that is most 
agreeable to that of mind or wisdom:—And again, 
Wa. his Laws, » rv rod voi repiddy. ravrwe we Suvatov, 
olmgorérny. kat duolavy, that which of all corporeal 
‘motions only resembles the circuit of intellect.— 
Which Platonic conceit found entertain: p, consol. 
‘ment with. Boetius, who writing of the |i. Met. 9. 
soul of the world, represents it thus ; 

Quz cum secta duos motum glomeravit i in orbes, 

In semet reditura meat, mentemque profundam 

‘ Circult, et simili conyertit imagine coelum. 

‘Wherefore; as well accordihg to’ Plato’s hypothe- 
sis, as Aristotle’s, it may be’ affirmed of. the ‘su- 
preme, Deity in the same Boetius’s language, that, 


Stabilisque manens ‘dat cuncta moveri. 

‘Being itself im moveable, it causeth all other things 
to moye.—The immediate efficient cauge of which 
2 motion. also, no less according to Aristotle than 


* Cap. xvii. p- 241. edit. Fabricii. 
. © Lib, x. p. 669. 
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Plato; stems to have been a muhdane sbul ; hoW- 
ever, Aristotle thought not so fit to make this soul 
‘a principle; in all probability, because he was 
not'so ‘well assuréd of the incorporeity of souls, 
as of minds or intellects. © 7 
Nevertheless ‘this is not the only thing, which 
Aristotle imputed to his first and highest imatove- 
able principle, or the supreme Deity, its turm- 
ing round of the primum mobile, and that ‘Wo 
otherwise than as being loved, or as the final cause 
thereof, ‘as Proclus supposed ; but he, as well a8 
Met Lair, Abaxagoras, asserted it to be also rov 
c. Vip. =e) Kal xaAwe airiav, the cause of well and 
fit—or'‘ro ov ovx dvev ro ev, that without which there 
could be no such thing a8 well—that is, no order 
no aptitude, proportion and harmony in the uni- 
verse: he declaring excellently, that i yn fora 
‘Tapa ra atcoOmra GAXa, ovK fora apyn kat rakic, avd dst 
me apyne apyn, unless there were something else 
in the ‘world besides sensibles, there.could bé néi- 
ther begitiing nor order in it, but one thing would 
betheprinciple of anofher infinitely, or withoutend. | 
—And again, io another place‘already citéd,* rou & 
Kat KaAwe, teowe oure wup OuUTE ynv, &e. ovd auTe avrouare 
Kal TUX” TOGOUTOY Emirpllat mpayya KaAwe Exel, It is not at 
all likely, that either fire or earth, or any such 
body, should be the cause. of that well and fit 
that is in the world; nor can so noble an effect as 
this be reasonably imputed to chance or for-- 
tune.— Wherefore himself, agreeably with Anaxa- 
goras, concludes, that it is Nove or Mind, which # 
properly airiop rou xaAwe xai oobec, the: cause of Well 
and right—and accordingly does he frequently 


® Ibid. lib. vii. cap. iii. p. 266, toi. it, oper. 
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call the supreme Deity by that name. He 
affirming, likéwise,* that the order, palchritudé 
and harmony of the whole world dependeth upon 
that. one ‘highest and supreme Being in it, after 
fhe same manner as the order ‘of an army de- 
pehdeth upon the general or emperor, who is 
not for the order, but the order for him. Which 
highest Being of the universe is therefore cafl- 
ed by him also, conformably to Plato, rd ¢ye- 
Ody Kexwpionlvov, the separate good of the world 
—in way of distinction from that intrinsic or 
ioherent good of it, which is the order and 
harmony itself: "Emvoxerrtov & kal mortpwe , Met. |. xiv. 

. Exe 1 } Tov OXou pou ro 3 a-yabor cat ro d Epioror 5 : itp ie aoe 
worepov kexwprguevoy tl, Kal tavro call auro ; 3 7 iv. oper] 
ray rabwy 5 Zs a augorépwe women orpareuya 5 ; Kal yap &v ™ 
edta ro ct kat o otparnyoc, Kat paddov ovroc; ov yep 
biroc Sa typ abun, GAN Exelun Sia rovroy tori" Tava 
¥4p owrtraxrai wwe’ It is to be considered also, 
‘What is ‘the good and best of the universe; whe- 
Yher its own order only? or something separate 
‘and existing by itself? or rather both of them to- 
gether? As the good of an army consisteth both 
jn its order, and likewise in its general or emperor, 
ut principally in this latter, because the emperor 
is not for the order of the army, but the order of 
the army is Yor him; forall things are co-ordered 
‘together with God, and Yespectively to him.— 
Wherefore since Aristotle’s. supreme Deity, by 
‘what namie soever called, whether mind or good, 
Ys ‘the proper ‘efficient cause of all that welt andl 
fit, Uiat is in the universe, of all the ordef, pul- 
chritade, and harmony theréofs it must needs be 
granted, that besides its being | the final cause of 
.” 2 Ibid. lib. xiv. cap. x. p. 484, 485. tom. vi. oper. 
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motion, or its. turning round the heavens by. being 
loved, it was also the efficient, cause of the whole 
frame of nature and system of the world. And 
" ‘thus does he plainly declare his sense, where. he 
applauds Anaxagoras for maintaining 
Met: Livc. iii. 
fp. 366.tom. . Novy et etvat Kat TOU koopoy Kal rag Tabeag waons 
‘voper] ° atnov, that mind is the cause not only 
of all order, but, also of the whole world :— 
Met..air, . and when himself positively affirms, ex 
e.vit [p 479. rotauTnc apyne Hornrat 0 ovpavog Kal 7 tier, 
that from such a principle as this. 
pends the heaven, and nature.—Where by ‘ai 
ven is meant the whole world, and by nature 
that artificial nature of his before insisted on, 
which doth, nothing in vain, but always acteth 
for ends regularly, and is the instrument of. the 
(DePar, An. Divine mind. He also somewhere af- 
frmeth, that if the heavens or world 
“were - generated, that is, made in time, so as to 
have had a beginning, then it was certainly: made, 
not by chauce and fortune, but by such an arti- 
ficial nature as is the instrument of a perfect mind. 
And in his Physics, where he contends for the 
world’s ante- “eternity, he concludes, , nevertheless, 
Lib. i at gts avayKn vouv alriov Kat gvow gtyat TOVOE Travroc, 
[p. 474. tom i. that mind together with nature must of 
oper.] 
necessity be the cause. of this whole 
_ universe.—For though the world were never s0 
‘much coeternal with mind, yet was it in order of 
nature after it, and j junior to it as the effect there- 
‘of, himself thus generously resolving, evhoyebraror 
Ar. de An. Li. elvat vou mpoysveorarov, Kat i icupioy kara. gua’ 
peel lates ra 8 aTOLYELa pact mpwra roy dvtrwy svat, that 
| though some (that is, the. Atheists) af- 
firm the Cemeol to have been the first heings, 
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yét it was the most reasonable thing ‘of alt to 
cénclude, that mind was the oldest of -all things; 
ahd senior to the world and elements; and that; 
according to ‘nature, it had a princely and sovereign 
déminion over all.__Wherefore, we think it now 
sufficiently evident, that Aristotle's supreme Deity 
does not only move the heavens as being loved, or 
is: the. final cause of motion, but: also was the 
efficient cause of this whole mundane. system, 
framed according to the best wisdom, and after 
the best manner possible. 

For perhaps it: may not be amiss: here 'to ob- - 
serve, that God was not called Mind by Aristotle; 
and those other ancient philosophers, according 
to: that valgar sense of many in- these days of 
ours; as if he were indeed an understanding or 
perceptive Being, arid that perfectly omniscient, 
but! yet nevertheless such; as-acted all things ar- 
bitrarily, being not determined by any rule or 
nature of goodness, but only by his own -fortui- 
tous will. For, according'to those ancient. philo- 
sopkhers, that, which acts without respect to good, 
-would not.be so much accounted mens.as demen: - 
tia, mind, as madness ‘or folly ; and: to impute 
the frame of nature or system of ‘the world, to: - 
gether withthe government of the same, to‘such 
‘a'principle as this, -would have been’judged--by: 
them all one, as to impute them to:chance or for-. 
téne.. But Aristotle and those other philosc phers 
who’ called the sapreme God Nove or Mind, un- 
derstood thereby that, which of all things in-the 
‘whole world is most opposite to chance, fortune, ; 
and: temerity ;. that which is ‘regulated by the ro 
e0'xar kaXvc,. the well-and fit—of: every thing, if it 
.be*net rdther-the:very rule;; measure‘and-egsencé 
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of fitness itself; that which acteth all. for ends 
ang: good, and doth every thing after the best 
maaner, in order to the whole. Thus Socrates 
in that. place before cited out of Plato's Phedo, 
iaterprets.the meaning of that opinion, That: ming 
made the world, and was the canse of all-thiags. 
aynaiyar, a roiire ofres Exes, roy vow Tasire, KOTHELH, KM 
exunrew riOives, ravry Gen dy Pidcicraityy That there 
fore every.thing might.be concluded: to have. been 
disposed. of after the best manner possible.—Aad 
accordingly Theophrastus, Aristotle’s scholar and 
RUCCASHOT, describeth: God after this’ mannes, ro 
ageroy. xut Aadrarop, wayra: te. dpata Bovouevoc, that 
first.and divinest Being of al}, which widleth- all 
the best. things.--Whether of. these two hype 
theses coacerning God, one ofthe aneient Pegen | 
_ philosophers, that Gad is as. essentially goodness 
as wisdom, or, as Plotinus. after Plate:calle him, 
_ dleceney and fitness itself; the other, of some: late 
professors of Christianity, that he is: nothing but 
arbitrary. will, omnipotent: and:omaiscient ; 1 say, 
whether of these two'ts mare agreeable to piety aud 
true Ghristianity, we shall.leave it ta be considered. 
: Leatly, it. i¢: not. without: probability, that Art 
atotle did, besides the frame of nature, and, fabric 
of. the: world, impute even: the very sulistance. of 
things. themselves. also. to the. Divine efficiency 
{nor indeed.cay there well be: any doubt:of:-any 
thing, save only: the: matter); partly from hia:af 
finming. Gad te: be:.a cause: and. principle te:all 
things, andi partly: from his. commending this -dov- 
Pre trine of Anauagoras, 4 dua Tp Ka\ocy'an 
"Mii toma iv ope i , Km: apyny eWuat. Tiey.. Ourwy. voun, . that: rand 
TOPS was, together with well-and fit, the canie 
aaak. principle. of, things, themselxes:--Howaves, 
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that Aristotle’s inferior.gods,. at least, and there- 
foxe his intelligences .of. the.lesser spheres, which 
were lacorporeak substances, were. all of them 
produced or created, by. one. Sapreme, may be 
farther confirmed: from this definitioa of his. in, hia 
Rhetaric, ro Sayscvov ovdty: dorey, ANN’ HOases oe 6 ccs - 
i Geov Epyer, the Divinity is nothing bat [p.785. tom, 
either God or the work of God.—Whera. 
Qesc ig unquestionably used in way of: eminency 
for the supreme Deity, ag in thase other places:of 
Aristotle's before cited, to which sundry. more 
é might be. added ; as, rayra ayet T¢ yaba ° Mag. Mer. 
Bede, xai-terv avrdpxac, God possesseth: all (ess in. 
good things, and ‘is self-sufficient :—and rr): . 
again where he speaks of things, that are more 
than praise-worthy, rowovroy 82 elvar rov Gedy. Ets Nic. 1. 
xal ra-yalty, xpdc ravra ydp Kal 7 Edda avage eh Pe 
peeOu, such are God and Good, for. to.P™t. 
these are all other things. referred.—But: herve 
Aristotle affirming, That there is nothing Divine, 
but either God himself, or the. work and effect: of 
God, plainly implies, that.there was no multitude 
of self-existent deities, and that those intelligences 
of the lesser: stars or spheres, however eternak 
were. themselves also produced or caused: by.one 
supreme Deity. . . : 
...Farthermore, Aristotle. declares, that Niece 
thie speculation concerning the Deity. [p. 346. top. 
does constitute a particular science. by.” 
itaelé, distinct from these other:speculative sciences 
of: physiology, and the pore. mathematics; se.that 
there are.in all. three speculative sciences, distin, 
guished by their..several. objeets,: physiolegy,, the 
pure mathematics, and theology, oc .metaphysicas 
the former of these, thatis, physiology, being qon- 
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versant wept aywpiora: piv, add’: ovK dxivnra, - about? 
things both inseparable from matter, and move- 
able ;—the second .(viz.. geometry, ‘or.-the pure’: 
mathematics) wept dkivnra piv, GAX’- ov: yweiord, aAN: 
ac tv Xn, about things immoveable, indeed, but 
not really. separable from matter, so as to-exist 
alone by themselves;—but the third ‘and last,.. 
rept Xwplora Kai ‘axivnra, concerning things both im- 
moveable and separable from.matter—that is, in- 
corporeal ‘substances ‘immoveable: this philoso- 
pher there adding, e yn ‘éori. re éripa ovcia wapa rag 
pboc cuvectaxvlac, } pvoun.ady ein rpisry tmarhun, et S& torl 
rig ovaia axivyroc, .abrn mporépa, Kal. drocagia mowrn’: 
that if: there were: no -other substance besides: 
these. natural. things, which are: material . and: 
moveable, then would. physiology:be. the: first 
science; . but. if there be any immoveable sub. 
stance, the philosophy thereof must needs in_.or., 
der of nature be ‘before. the. other.—Lastly, he. 
concludes, that as the speculative sciences in ge-. 
neral are more noble and excellent than the other, . 
so::18.theology or metaphysics the: most honour- 
able of all the speculatives... Now the chief points: 
of the Aristotelic theology, or metaphysical doc- 
tre concerning God, seem to be these four fol-. 
lowing. First, that though all things be notiins . 
genit or unmade, according. to that in his book 
Met. 1. xiv.'c. against Xenophanes," do . duaryen a-yivara 
tomy oped Tavra ‘eivat, i) ovdty KeAvet.:yeyovévat: trepa ‘te 
..  erépwv': there::is. no necessity, that all 
things: should: .be. unmade, for what hinders. bub. 
that somethings may be. generated from other 
things r— Yet there::must: needs be something: 
eternal and unmade, as likewise incorruptible; be: 
bt ‘De Kenophane, ‘Zénone, et Georgia; cap. ii; p. 886, tom: it oper. -/ 
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CAUSE & sacat ovola POapral, ravra POagra’ If. all sub- 
stances were corruptible, then all might come to 
nothing.—-Which eternal, unmade (or self-exist- 
ent) and incorruptible substance, according to 
Aristotle, is not senseless matter, but.a- perfect 
mind. . Secondly, that-God is-also an incorporeal 
substance, Keywpoptve, Tw aisOnriv, SEPA. xivio, 

rate from: sensibles—and not only so, ¥i.[p.190. 

but, according. to Aristotle's judgment 7!" 
}tkewise, adaiperoc, and apeonc, and apeylOnc, indivi- 
sible, and devoid of parts, and magnitude.~—-Nor 
can it be denied, but that besides Aristotle, the 
generality of: those other ancients, who asserted 
twcorporeal substance, did suppose it likewise 
to..be unextended, they dividing substances (as 
we learn from :Philo) into daorquatxai, cat adiacrarvi 
oveia, distant and. indistant, or extended ahd un- 
extended substances.— Which doctrine, whether 
traé or no, is not here to be discussed. Thirdly, 
Tavrov vouve Kal vonrov, that in God. intel- met. tis. xiv. 

lect is really the same thing with the in- * eee 
telligibles. —Because the Divine Mind being (at 
least in order of nature) senior to all things, and 
architectonal of the world, could not look abroad 
for.its objects, or find. them any where without it- 
self, and therefore.must needs contain them all 
 stithin itself.. Which determination of Aristotle's 
is:no legs agreeable to Theism than to Platonisin-; 
whereas, on the contrary, the Atheists, who assert 
mind and understanding as such, .to.be in order. 
of, nature junior to matter and the world,. do 
therefore, agreeably to their own hypothesis, ‘eup- 
pose ‘all intellection to be by way of passion from 
corporeal things without, and no mind or intellect 
to contain. its intelligibles, or immediate objects 
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within itself, Lastly, that God being an immove- — 
Met. Jib. xiv. able substance, bis oveta is evégryeta, his 
oe essence and act or operation the same; 
Set dpa sivar avoiay rouvrny ne n ovcia evépyan, there 
must therefore needs be some such principle as 
this, whose essence is act or energy.—From which 
theorem Aristotle indeed endeavours to establish 
the-eternity of the world, that it was not made s 
yuKToc, Kal ouoy Tavrwy, Kate pn Ovroc, from night, 
and a confused chaos of things, and from nothing } 
-—~that js, from an antecedent non-existence; 
brought forth into being ; because God, who is © 
an immoveable nature, and whose essence is aet 
ar energy, cannot be supposed to have rested or 
slept from eternity, doing nothing at all, and then, 
after infinite ages, to have begun to move the mat- 
ter, or make the world. Which argumentation 
of Aristotle’s, perhaps, would not be inconsider- 
able, were the world, motion, and time, capable of 
existing from eternity, or without beginning. ‘Of 
which more elsewhere. However, from hence it 
is undeniably evident, that Aristotle, though as- 
serting the world’s eternity, nevertheless derived 
the same from God, because he would prove this 
eternity of the world from the essential energy 
and immutability of the Deity. 

We shall now conclude all concerning. Aristotle 
with this short summary, which himself gives us 
of his own creed and religion, agreeably to the 
Met. ib.xiv, “dition of his Pagan ancestors: wagar 
a HF fe  8éSorar v0 rey apxaiwy Kat rahauwy, & Gre Oeot 

ré sow ovToL, Kal TEptéyet TO  Betow hid Any gis 
oy ra & Aora prbucwe Won mpoon x fat mpc rhv wabes-ray 
TolAwy, Kat THY.E¢ TOUS VOLOUE Kal 70 cuuptoov aoe’ 
Gvfowxoxdeig TE yao Tovrove Kat rwv GAAwy Cewy cuolove 
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redi Abyovet, Kat rovrotc erepa dxdéAov0n Kat: tapar dso? 
It hath been delivered down to us from very am 
cient times, that the stars are gods also ; besides 
that supreme Deity, which contains the whole 
natare. Butall' the other things were fabulously 
added hereunto, for the‘ better persuasion’ of the 
multitude, and for utility of human life and polit | 
ttcal' ends, to keep men in obedience‘ to civil laws, 
Ax; for example, that these gods’ ate of human 
form, or like to other animaly; with such other 
things as dre consequent hereupon.—In which 
words of Aristotle these three things may be taken 
nvtice of. First, that’ thiy was: the getteval per- 
Stiasion of tHe’ civilized Pagans from‘ all’ known 
ahtiquity downwards; that there is one rd Oslo, 
which comprehends the whole nature. Where 
_ 0 Biov, is by Aristotte piainly taken for the su- 
preme Deity. And his’ dwn sense conceming 
tits particular is‘ elsewhere thus declared aftér 
thé seme manner, where he speaks of order, har. 
mony, and proportion ; Odac yap' dy vovro i a 

Bovdzeense” & Eo'yov, frig Kat rode ouveye ro Tay, : 

this is the work of Divine power, which: ala 
contains this universe.— Which Divinity contain 

Wag ‘and comprehending the whole nature: and — 
universe, must needs be a single and solitary Be. 
fitz, according to that expression of moraep be- 


ah cited : 


Nec viget quicquam simiJe aut secundum, 


That, which hath nothing like it; nor ome" to 

it--—The next thing is, that, according to:'the Pa- 

gan tradition, besides this universal Numen; there 

“were: certain other particular and: inferior deities 

also; that. is, understanding beings supvrior to 
' ¥2 
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men; namely, -the animated stars or spheres, ae- 
cording to the vulgar apprehension,.though Art 
stotle’s philosophy. would interpret this chiefly of 
their immoveable minds or intelligences.. Lastly, 

that all the.rest ofthe Pagan religion and theo- 
— Jogy, those two things only excepted, were fabu- 
Jous and: fictitious, invented for the better persuar 
sion of the yulgar to piety, and the conserving. of 
them in obedience to . civil laws ; amongst. which 
this‘may be reckoned for one, that those gods are 
all like: men or other animals ; and. therefore to 
be worshipped in, images and statues of those ‘se- 
xeral forms; with all that other fabnlous farrago, 
which dependeth hereupon. - Which. being sepa; 
rated from the rest, the wérpwe Sdfa, or ancient trac 
dition of their Pagan progenitors—would remaia 
comprised within those. two particulars . above- 
mentioned; .namely, that there is one supreme 
‘Deity, that contains the whole universe, and. that, 
hesides jt, the animated stars or thejr minds are 
certain inferior gods also. - 

‘To ‘Aristotle may. be here subjoined S peusip: 
puis and Xenocrates, his equals and corrivals, they 
bejng Plato’s successors ;- together with Theo- 
phrastus, his own scholar and ‘Successor. . .. Con- 
cerning:the former. of which it is recorded in Gi, 
DeN.D,lib-i. cero, that agreeably with Plato, he as 
Seay oso9, Serted “ vim quandam, qua -omnia rer 
‘om. ix-oper]eantur, eamque animalem,” one animal 
and intellectual force, by which all things are go- 
verned ;-—by reason whereof, ; Velleius the: Epicy~ 
rean complains .of him, as.thereby endeavouring 
‘evellere :.ex : animis.: cognitionem .deorum,”. 49 
pluck out of:the minds of men the notion of, gade; 
c~as indeed -both:he and. Plato.did destrey those 
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Epicurean: gods, which were alf supposed to be 
‘amdependent, aud to have no sway or influence at 
all upon-the government of the: world; whereas 
neither of them denied a plurality of subordinate 
add-dependent deities, generated or created by 
Sne Supreme, and by him employed as his minis- 
fers in the economy of the universe: .for-had they 
dione any such thing as this, they would certainly 
have been then condemned. for Atheists: And 
&6nocrates’s theology is thus vepresented im Sto- 
4emus: riv Movaca kal mv. Avada Qcove, ‘thy Ecl. Phys. 
ety oo ac dppeve: TaTooc exoveay raciv, if nis coal lib. 3 bir ee 
Wyopever Kat Zava, Kat Hepiredy, xat Nouv, 6 dere . 
éoviv avrg. wpwrog Bede" noe OnXetav. jenrpde bon’ Bien 
whe: ‘O10 ‘TOY’ ovpavoy Anéewe nyountyyy, i Aree toriv avur@ 
abyyn: tov .rayrdc,.&c. : That both a: monad ‘and 
‘dyad: were gods; the one masculine, having the 
‘erder of.a father, which he calleth Zen.and Mind, 
and, which is also to him the first God; the other 
feminine, as it were the mother of the gods,‘which 
8s to him the Soul of the universe:+—besides which 
-hé acknowledgeth the heaven to be Divine, : that 
is, animated with a particular soul of its own, 
aud the fiery stars to:be celestial gods, .as' he as- 
‘eerted. also’ certain: sublunary gods, viz. the in- 
svisible demons: - Where, instead: of the Platonic 
-trinity, Xenocrates seems to have acknowledged 
(énly: a duality of. Divine hypostases: :the first 
ealled:a Monad and Mind; the second ‘a Dyad 
‘and: Soul of the -universe.:: Aud, lastly, we have 
this testimony of Theophrastus, bésides: others, 
éited:out of his Metaphysics; Oeiayap wavruv apyn, 
Xie awavra kai fort kat Stapéve, there is one Divine 
Prisciple of. all things, ur or rfromwhich-a all things 
subsist atid. remain. 
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axv. The .Stoics and ‘their chief doctors, 
Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus, were no better 
naturalists and metaphysicians than Herachtus, 
in whose footsteps they trode;. they in like man 
ner admitting no other substance besides body, 
according to the true and proper notion thereof, 
as that which is not only dcacrarcy, distant and 
extendede-but also dvriruroy, resisting and impe- 
netrable.—So that, according to these Stoics, the 
souls not only of other animals, but of men also, 
were. properly corporeal, that is, substances ime 
penetrably extended; and which differed from 
that other part of theirs, commonly called their 
body, no otherwise than that they were * cape 
dparepoy Kai Aswrousoéoteoov, a more thin and subtile 
— body—and rvevpa bOeouov, a hot and fiery spit 
--it being supposed by these philosaphers, that 
cogitation, reason, and understanding, are lodged 
only in the fiery matter of the universe. And 
éhough the generality of these Stoies acknow- 
Jedged human souls to have a certain permanency 
after death, and some.of them till the next confla- 
gitation,(unless perhaps they should be crushed and 
broken all:to pieces, in their passage out ofthe body, 
by the downfal of some tower, steeple, or the like 
upon them) yet did they all conclude against 
their immortality, there being nothing at all im- 
mortal with them (as shall be afterwards declared) 
saye only Jupiter, or the one supreme Deity. And 
‘as for the punishment of the wicked souls after 
death, though some of them seem to have utterly 
exploded the same, as a mere figment of poets, 


4 These are the words of Chrysippus, proserved by Nutarch, 
Libro de Repugnantiis Stoicorum, p. 1052, tom. ii, opey. 
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(ansomuch, that Epictetus * himself denies there 
was any Acheron, Cocytus, or Phiegethon) yet 
others granted, that as the better souls:after death 
did ‘mount up to the stars, -their first original, so 
the wicked wandered up and down here in certain 
dark and miry subterraneous places, till at length 
they were quite extinct. Nevertheless, they seem 
to have been all of this persuasion, that the frizht- 
ening Of men with punishments after death was no 
proper nor accommodate means to promote vir- 
tne, because that ought to be pursued after for its 
own sake, or the good of honesty, as vice ta be 
avoided for that evil of turpitude which is in it, 
and not for any other external evil consequent 
thereupon. Wherefore Chrysippus reprehended 
Plato for subjoining to his republic such affright- 
ful stories of punishments after death: pia, a 
@noty ouK opbuc arorpbrey Ti ano TwWY ied 7 Rep. 
By, 7 mac abixiag, rov Kégadov’ evdiaBAnro ‘ 

F eivat Kal mp0¢ rovvayrtiov shd-yowra woAXove riperranyiok 
kai rPavornrac dvrimerroveac, rov rept TwV UNO TOU Seow 
wedactuy Avvo, oc oudey S.apipovra r¢ ‘Axxove Kat THC 
‘PAgeraie, 8 Gy ra: wadapa Tov KakooyoXEy ai yuvaixec 
axsipyous:' Chrysippus affirmeth, that Plato (in the 
person of Cephalus) does not rightly deter men 
frem injustice by the fear of Divine punishment 
and vengeance after death; since this opinion (of 
torments after death) i is liable to much exception, 
and the contrary is not without probabilities; SO 
that it seems to be but like to women’s frighting 
of children from doing unhappy tricks, with those 
bogbears of Acco and Alphito.—But how fondly 
these Stoics doated upon that hypothesis, that all 


* Arrian. in Epictet. lib. iii. cap. xiii. p. 293. 
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was body; may appear from hence, that hey maim: 
tained even actidentg: and qualities themselves to 
be. bodiess: for-voice and sound, hight.and: day; 
evening and niordidg, summer and winter, nay; 
ealends. gnd nones; months ahd years, were bodies 
with them. . And; not only so; but also the qualt- 
ties-of the mind itself,.as virtue and vice, together 
with the motions and affections of it, as anger and 
envy, grief and joy; according to that passage.in 
Seneca, * “ Corporis bona sunt corpora; ‘corpora 
-efgo spnt et que anit, ndm et hic corpus est:” 
The goods of a body are bodies; now the mind 
is a body, and therefore the gouds of the mind 
are bodies top.—rAnd with as good logic as this 
did they further infer, that all the actions, pas- 
sions, and qualities of the mind, were not:only 
bodies, but also animals likewise:? * Animam 
constat animal esse, cum ipsa efliciat, ut simue 
animalia; virtus autem nihil aliud est-quam ani- 
mus taliter. ‘se habens, ergo animal est:”. It :is 
manifest, that the soul is an animal, . because it‘is 
that, by which we are made animals; now virtue 
and vice. are nothing else but the soul so and so 
affected or modified, and therefore these are ani 
mals. too.—Thus we see what fine conclusions 
these doaters upon body (though accounted great 
masters ‘of logic) made; and how they were:be: 
fooled in. their ratiacinations and philosophy: ~~ 
_. Nevertheless, though these Stoics were stich 
sottish Corporealists, yet were they.not for all that 
Atheists; they resolving; that mind or understand- 
PE thong! aways — In a dh —— 


a Epist. CVi. ip. 399. tom. | li. oper. 
> Seneca, Epist. cxiii. p. 422. tom. ii. oper. - 
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‘yet was not first of all begotten” out of senseless 
matter, so-or so modified, but was an eternal un- 
‘made thing; and the thaker of the whole mundané 
wystém. And, therefore, as to that controversy so 
‘much agitated amongst the ancients, whether the 
‘world were made by chance, or by the’ necessity 
f material motions, or by mind, reason and uD- 
‘derstanding ; they avowedly maintained, ‘that ‘it 
was neither by chance nor by material necessity, 
‘ut Divina Mente, by a Divine and eternal’ Mind 
every way perfect. From which one etertal 
‘Mind theyalso affirmed human souls to have been 
dérived, and not from senseless matter; “ Pruden- 
tiam et mentem a diis ad homines’ pervenisse,”* 
‘that mind and wisdom descended down to men 
from the Deity.—And that “ Ratio nihil aliud est, 
qoam in corpus humanum pars divini spiritus 
mersa;”> Reason is nothing else but part of the 
Divine spirit merged into a human body :—s0 that 
these ‘human souls were to them no other than 
popta Geov Kat drooraopara,’ certain parts of God, 
or ‘decerptions and avulsions from him —Neither 
‘weré ‘the reasons, by which these Stoics would 
prove the world to have had a Divine original, at 
all contemptible, or much inferior to those which 
have’ been used in these latter days; they being 
such ‘as these: first, that itis no‘more likely this 
orderly system of the'world should have been 
tnadé ‘by chance, ‘than that’ Ennius’s ‘Annals ‘or 
‘Homer's Iliads might have resulted from the for- 
tuitons Projection or tumbling. out of : 80 2 many 


* Cicero de Nat, Deor. ib. ‘ih cap. eae. > 3000, tom. - oper. 
» Senec. Epist. Ixvi. p- 168. tom. ii. oper. 
¢ Arrian. in Epict. lib.i. cap. xiv. p. 123. 
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forms of lettera, confauaded all together; there 
being as much continued and coherent sense, and 
as many several combinations in this reat poem of 
the world, as there is in any fantastic poem 
made by men. And since we see no houses or 
cities, po books or libraries any where made. by 
the fortuitous motions of matter, it is a madness 
to think, that this admirable compages of the 
whole world should first have resulted from 
thence. Again, there could not possibly be such 
an agreeing and conspiring cognation of things, 
and such a yniversal harmony throughout the 
whole world, as now there is, “ nisi ea ano divine 
et continuato spiritu continerentur,”. were they 
not all contained by one and the same Divine 
spirit:—which is the most obvious argument for 
the unity or onelivess of the Deity. They-rea- 
soned also from the scale of nature, or the gra 
dual perfection of things in the universe, ‘one 
above another; that therefore there must he some- 
thing absolutely perfect, and that either the world 
itself, or something presiding over it, was @ prig- 
cipio sapiens,” wise from the beginning,—or rather 
without beginning, and from.eternity. For as ig 
the growth of plants and animals, “‘ Naturasuo quo 
dam itinere ad ultimum pervenit,” nature by a com 
tinual progress, and journeying forwards, arrives 
at length to the greatest perfection, which thoge 
things are respectively capable of ;—and as those 
arts of picture and architecture aim at perfection; 
‘ita in omni natura necesse est absolvi aliquid et 
perfici,” so in the nature of the whole universe 
there must needs be something absolutely perfect 


* Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. ii, cap. xiii. p. 2973, tom. ix, oper. 
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reached unto.—“‘ Necesse est prestantem aliquam 
esse naturam, qua nibil est melius;” since there is 
such a gradual ascent and scale of perfections in 
nature, one above another, there must needs be 
some.most excellent and perfect Being; than which - 
nothing can be better—at the top of all, asthehead 
thereof. Moreover, they disputed Socratically, 
after this manner ;* ‘‘ Unde arripuit homo vitam, 
mentem et rationemr” Whence did man snatch 
life, reason, or understanding? Or from what was 
jt kindled in him? For is it not plain, that we 
derive the moisture and fluidity of our bodies 
from ‘the water that is in the universe, their con- 
sistency and solidity from the earth, their heat 
and activity from the fire, and their. spirituosity 
from the air? ‘Illud autem, quod vincit hec om- 
nia, rationem, mentem et-consilium, &c. ubi inve- 
nimus? unde sustulimus? An cetera mundus ha- 
bebit omnia? Hoc unum quod plurimi est non 
habebitr” Butthat which far transcendeth all these 
' things, our reason, mind and understanding, where 
did we find it? or from whence did we derive it? 
Hath the universe all those other things of ours 
in it, and 1p a far greater proportion? and hath it 
nothing at all of that, which is the most excellent 
thing in us? “ Nihil quod animi, quodque rationiz 
est expers, id generare ex se. potest animantes 
¢ompotesque rationis, mundus autem generat ani« 
nantes compotes rationis :” Nothing that is devoid 
of mind and reason, can generate things animant 
and rational; but the world generateth such, and 
therefore itself (ar that-which contains it, and pre- 
sides over it) must needs be animant and rational, 
or intellectual.— Which argumentation is further 


2 Id. ibid. cap. vi. vil. vill. ix. 
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set home by such similitudes’ As these; “Si ex oliva 
thodulate canentes tibie nascerentur, non dabi- 
— quin egset in olivd tibicinis qaedem scien- 
“Quid ‘si platani fidiculas' ferrént numerosé 
ea idem scilicet censeres in platanis Thesseé 
musicain.. Cur igitir mundus toh abimans sa- 
piénsque judicetur, cum ex se procreet animantes 
atque’sapientes ?”. If from the olive-tree’ should be 
produced: Pipes POMNGIBE harmoniously, or fron 
musically, it’ would not at all be doubted, but’ 
that there was some musical, either skill or ature; 
iu those trees themselves: why therefore should 
hiot: the world be concluded to be both animant 
Bind wise (or fo have’ something init which is so) 
since it produceth such beings -from itselff—And 
though perhaps some may think that of Cotta’s 
here to have’ been a smart and witty reparteé,* 
 Queerit Socrates, undé animani arripueritous, si 
hulla foerit in mundo? Et ego quero, uirde ora- 


|) er ee a 


tionem ?: unde numeros? unde Cantus? nisi vero 
Yoqui solem cum luna putenius, cum propius 
diccesserit : aut ad ‘harmoniam canere mundum, 
at Pythagoras existimat.” Socrates demandeth, 
‘whence we snatched soul, life, and reason, if there 
were none in the world? and I demand (saith he) 
whence did we snatch speech, music, ahd nui: 
bers?” Unless perhaps you will suppose the sax 
to confabulate with the moon, when he approaches 
uear her in the Syzygie; or the world to sound 
harmonical ly, as Pythagoras conceited — Yet this, 
how ‘smart.soever it may seein, ‘was. ‘really but an 
empty flash of academic wit, without any solidity 
at all-in it, as shall be manifested aftérward: 


* Id. ibid: lib. iif. cap. xi. p. 3064. tom. ix. oper. 
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Lastly, the Stoics endeavoured to prove ‘the. ex: 
istence of a God after this manner: ‘‘ Ut. pulla. pars 
corporis nostri est, que non sit minor quam nos- 
metipsi sumus, sic mundum universum pluris esse 
@ Mecesse est quam partem aliquam universi:” Ag 
there 1s no part of our body, which is not. inferior 
in perfection to ourselves, so must the. whole unis 
verse ‘needs ‘be supposed to be better. and more 
perfect than any of the parts thereof.— Wherefore 
since itis better to be endued with Jifeand under- 
standing, than to be devoid thereof, aud these are 
pure perfections; they being in some measure ia 
the parts, must needs be much more in the whole, 
*Nullius sensu carentis pars potést esse sentiens;” 
no part of that, which is utterly dead and stupid, 
can have life and. understanding in it.—And it is 
-a. madness for any man to suppose * Nibil ia ompi 
mundo melius esse quam'se,” that there is nothing 
in. the whole world better than bimeelf,. or than 
‘mankiad—which is but a part thereof. Now Cotta 
here.again exercises his jeering academic wit. after 
‘the same, manner as before; ‘‘ Hoc si. placet, jam 
efficies, ut mundus optime librum legere videatur, 
‘&c.: Isto modo. etiam disertus, ..mathematicus, 
‘musicus, omni denique doctrina refertus, postremo 
-philosophus erit. mundus.” By this same argu- 
ment you might: as well prove,. that the world_is 
zaiso. book-learned, an orator, a mathematician, :a 
smusician, and last of alla philosopher.—But net- 
‘ther this objection of. bis nor that former bave.any 
firmitude. at all in them: because though an effeet 
cannot be better or more perfect than its cause, 
nor a part than the whole; and, therefore, what- 
soever there is of pure perfection i in-any effect, it 
must needs be more in the Cause; yet. as to those 
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' things there mentioned by Cotta (which have all-a 
plain mixture of imperfection in them) as’ they 
could not therefore formally exist in that which 
is absolutely perfect, so is it sufficient, that they 
are ail eminently and virtaally contained therein. 

By such argumentations ‘as these (besides that 
taken. from the topic of prescience and divina+ 
tion) did the ancient Stoics endeavour to de- 


monstrate the existence of a God, or a universal | 


Numen, the maker and governor of the’ whole 
world; and that such a. one, as was not a mere 
plastic or methodical and senseless, but a com 
scious and perfectly intellectual nature: So that 
the world to them was neither a mere heap and 
congeries of dead and stupid matter fortuitously 
compacted together; nor yet a huge plant or ve- 
getable, that is, endued with a spermatic princi- 
ple only ; but an animal informed and enlivened 
by an intellectual soul. And though, being Cor 
porealists, they sometimes called: the whole world 
‘itself. or mundane animal, God; and sometimes 
the fiery principle in it, as intellectual, and the 
hegemonic of the mundane soul; yet was the God 

of the Stoics properly, not the very matter itself, 
but that great soul, mind and understanding, or 
in Seneca’s language, that ratio incorporalis,' that 
rules the. matter of the whole word. Which 
stoical God was also called as well Teyacy. as 
Nove, good as mind—as that which. is a most 
moral, benign, and beneficent being ;. according 
‘to that excellent Cleanthean description of him, 
in Clemens Alexandrinus:» . 


TadynSiy iperce pa’ olov ioe’ diove- 32, 
Teraypebvor, ixasov, Socov, evesic, . 
Kgarouy iaurov, ypncspsor, xadoy, Mov, So. 


* fn Protreptico, cap: vi. p. 61. and Stromat. lib. v. vi 716. 
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But this maker and governor of the whole world 
was most commonly named by the Stoics Zeus 
and Zen, or Jupiter; some of them concluding, 
that therefore there was but one Zeus or indepen- 
dent Deity, because the whole world was but 
one animal governed by one soul; and others. of 
them. endeavouring, on the contrary, to prove the 
unity and singularity of the world from the oneli- 
ness. of this Zeus, or the supreme Deity, sap- 
posed and taken for granted, and because there 
is -but one fate and providence. Which latter 
consequence Plutarch would. by no means allow 
of, he writing thus concerning it, where-he pleads 
for a plurality of worlds ; cal pny raye p, Def. or. 
Ga riv Yrwixwy rie dv goPneln, ruvPavout-. P- 42: 
vwy tog Eivappévn pla péver cat Tpdvora, wat obwoAdal 
Alec wat Zivec 'oovra, wradwwv Svrwv kéopwv; the. yap 
avdyKn wodXdovc elva: Alac, dv wAclovec dat xdapot, ad pri 
ual. &acrov dpyovra tewroy cat iryeudva rov dAau Sedu, 
olog & wap’ tyiv xbpiog amdvrwy Kal xarijp trovouatdue- 
voc, &c. Neither is it at all considerable, what the 
Stoies here object against a plurality of worlds, 
they demanding, how there could be but one Fate, 
aud one Providence, and one Jove, (or indepen 
dent Deity) were there many worlds? For what 
necessity is there, that there must be more Zens 
or Joves. than one, if. there were more worlds? 
‘and why might not that one and the same God 
of this universe, called by us the Lord and Father 
of all, be the first prince, and highest governor 
jn all those worlds? Or what hiaders, but that a 
multitude of worlds might be all. subject.to the 
fate and providence of one Jupiter, or supreme 
God, himself inspecting and ordering them every 
one; and imparting priaciples and spermatic 
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reasons to them, according to which all things-18 
them might be governed and disposed ?. For can 
many distinct persons in an army or .chorus .be 
reduced into one body or polity? and could not 
ten or fifty, or:a hundred worlds in the uni; 
werse, be all governed by one reason, and_ be- or: 
dered together in reference to one principle -—In 
which place these two things are plainly con- 
tained ; first, that the Stoics unquestionably as- 
serted one supreme Deity, or universal monarch 
over the whole world; and, secondly,. that Ply- 
tarch was so far. from, giving any entertainment 
to the contrary opinion, that he concluded, though 
there were ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds, yet 
they were all subject to one supreme,. ae 
and independent Deity. 

- But,: however, though these Stoics thas. ‘un- 
questionably asserted one sole independent. and 
universal. Numen, the monarch over the whole 
world ; yet did they, notwithstanding, together 
_with the other Pagans, acknowledge a plurality 
of gods ? they concluding -wavra peora svat Dewy. xett 
Aapovwy, that all things were.full of gods and de- 
_ mons—And_so far were they from falling short of 
the other Pagans, as to this Polytheism or: mult 
‘plicity of gods, that they seem rather to have sur- 
passed.and outstripped them therein. . Plutarch* 
making mention of their rocovrov. tAnQoc Oewy, : their 
‘80 great multitude of gods;—and affirming them, 
‘gumenAnkévar tp AOy~ Dewy roy ovpavoy, riv ynv, TOY aépa, 
nv Oadarray, to have filled the whole heaven, earth, 
‘air, and sea with gods.— Nevertheless, they plain- 
‘ly declare, that all this their multiplicity.of. gods 
‘(one only. excepted) was generated or created in 


* De Repugnant. Stoicer, p. 1075. tom. il. oper: = -- > 
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time by that one, called Zeus or Jupiter, who 
was not only the spermatic reason, but also the 
soul and mind of the whole universe; and who 
from himself produced the world, and those gods, 
out of non-existence into being. And, not only so, 
- but that also in the successive conflagrations they 
are al] again resolved and swallowed up into that 
one. Thus Plutarch, in his defect of 
- oracles, writing of the mortality: of de- 
— Mons, rode Lrwixod¢ ywwoxopiey, ov pdvov card Saipdvwv hv 
Afyw SdEav Exovrac, GAAA Kal Oewv, Svrwy rocovtrov rd wri- 
Soc’ ivi xopwptvoug aidly xa apbaprw, rove 8&8 adXAovg «at 
yeyovévar Kal p8apnccofat vouifevrac’ We know the 
Stoics to maintain this opinion, not only con- 
cerning demons, but also the gods themselves, 
that they are mortal. For though they own such ' 
a multitude of gods, yet do they acknowledge 
only one of them eternal and incorruptible; af- 
firming concerning all the rest, that as they were 
made in time, so they shall be again corrupted 
and destroyed.—Plutarch himself there defends 
the mortality of demons, but this only as to their 
corporeal part, that they die to their present 
bodies, and transmigrate into others, their souls 
in the mean time remaining immortal and incor- 
ruptible ; but the Stoics maintained the same as 
well concerning gods as demons; and that in such 
a. manner, as that their very souls, lives, and per- 
sondalities, should. be. utterly extinguished and . 
destroyed. To the same purpose Plutarch again 
writeth,.in his book of Common Notions against 
the Stoics, Xpvourmoc xat KAsavOne gurerAn- | 
xGrec (we roc eireiv) re AGyy Jewy, Tou ovpaven, ae 
Tey yiv, Tov aéoa, tiv Sddarray, oddéva tov rocobrwy ag¢Sap- 
Toy, OVO? Aiotoy amoAEAOlrasl, TARY wévou Tov Aide’ sic dv 
VOL. II. z 


P. 420. 
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évilac karavaNtecovar Tove “ove, &e. ravra 82 ox. we aA- 
Aa moAXa TWY ATORWY ovdroyiS Seva tye rac swoStcac aUTOY, 
kai roic Sé-ypaoww trerat, aXAd avroi peya Bowvres & roig wept 
Ses, xa roovolac, sipappitine re kal pbaewe yoauuact, Sap- 
pony Aéyousi, rove Yedde Gravrac elvat -yeyovdrac xa} ¢8apn- 
opttvoug bird Tupdc, FnKtode KaTd avrove, HorEP xnplvouc ij 
rarreptvave évrac’ Chrysippus and Cleanthes, having 
filled the whole heaven, earth, air and sea with 
gods, leave not one of these their so many gods 
incorruptible uor eternal, save Jupiter only, into 
whom they consume all the rest; thereby making 
him to be a helluo and devourer of gods; which 
is ds bad as if they should affirm him to be cer- 
ruptible, ‘it arguing as much imperfection. for ene 
tobe nourished and preserved by the consump- 
tion of othér things into ‘him, as for himself to die. 
Now this is not only gathered by way of conse- 
quence from the. other -principles of the Stoics, 
_ bat it'is-a thing, which they. expressly assert, and 
With’a Joud voice proclaim in all their writings 
concerning the gods, providence, fate.and nature ; 
that. all the gods ‘were generated, (or made ‘in 
time) ‘and ‘that they shall be all destroyed by fire;; 
they supposing them -to be meltable, as if they 
were waxen or leaden things.—This indeed is es- 
séntial to the stoical doctrine, and from their 
priticiples inseparable and unavoidable ; foras- 
mtth as they held all to: be body, and that j in. the 
- Successive conflagrations alt corporeal systems 
tiitd compages shall be dissolved. by fire; so. that 
1 other deity can then possibly remain safe and. 
untouched, save Jupiter alone, the fiery priaciple 
of the universe, animated or. intellectual. Here 
therefore there is a considerable difference to be 
observed betwixt these Stoics and other Pagan 
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Theists; that whereas the others for the most 
part acknowledged their-gods ‘to have been made 
in time by one. supreme universal Numen, but 
-yet nevertheless to be immortal, and to continue 
to eternity ; the stoical Pagans maintained, that 
all their other gods, save Jupiter alone, were 
ot only yeyovorec, but also pOapnoopevor, such as 
should be as well corrupted as they were gene- 
‘rated, and this so also, as that their very per- 
sonalities should be utterly abolished and an- 
mihilated; all the stoical gods in the conflagra- 
. tion being as it were melted and confounded into 
- one. 

Wherefore during the intervals of the succes- 
sive conflagrations, the Stoics all agreed, that 
there is no more than ore.God (Zeus or Jupiter) 
left alone, (there being then indeed nothing else 
besides himself) who afterwards produceth the 
whole mundane system, together with all the 
gods, out of himself again. Chrysippus in Plu- 
tarch affirmeth, couévar rw piv dvOpuimy TOV. pom 
Alfa nal rov xdopov, ry St doxd thy Tpdvotay, [De Repugn. 
Grav oby exrbpwore yévyrat pévov a¢0aprov byra re 
voy Ala rev Dewy, avaxwoetv em) rijv mpdvotay, elra Spov ye- 
voutvouc, &mt pag tiie rob alStpog obcfag StaréAtiv ajporé- 
_ poe, that as Jupiter and the woftld may be re- 
gembled to a man, so may providence be to the 
‘soul: when therefore there shall be a conflagra- 
..dion, Jupiter of all the gods being alone incor- 
ruptible and then remaining, will retire and with- 
draw -himself into providence ; and -so both to-| 
gether remain in flat same ethereal’ substance — 
‘Where notwithstanding Jupiter and Providence 
are really but one and the same thing. And Sene- 
‘ca writeth thus concerning the life of a wise man 

e, ZZ 


a 
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Rp. vi. [Rpt in solitude: “ Qualis futura est vita sa- 
i Ly tom. pientis, si sine ainicis relinquatur, } In cus 
| todiain conjectus, ant in desertum littus 
ejectus? Qualis est Jovis, cum resoluto mundo, 
et DIIS IN UNUM CONFUSIS, paulisper cessante na- 
_ tura, acquiescit sibi, cogitationibus suis traditus :” 

Af you ask, What would be the life of a wise man 
either in a prison or desert? I answer, the same 
with that of Jupiter, when the world being re- 
solved, and the Gops all conFoUNDED into ONE, 
and the course of nature ceasing, he resteth in 
himself, conversing with his own cogitations.— 

Arriaous’s Epictetus, likewise, speaking of the 
same thing, ironically introduces Jupiter, be- 
moaning himself in the conflagration, as now left 
Arr. 1. iii. 6. quite alone, after this manner; TaAac ¢ eye 
xiii. [p. 291.) obre Hy "Hpav € EXW, oure rv ‘Abnvav, otre ror 
"Ard)\\wva, ovre dAwe adeApor, 7) vLOV,  Bvyyern’ Alas! 
I am now left all alone; I have neither Juno, uor 
Minerva, nor Apollo with me; neither brother 
nor son, nor nephew, nor kinsman (neither God 
nor goddess) - -to keep me company.—He adding 
also, according to the sense of the Stoics, that in 
all these successive conflagrations, 0 Zev¢ avroe 
sauTyp avveort, Kal navy ale Ep EaUTOU, Kal evvoet thy SolKy 
ow EauTOU, Ola £OTI, Kat Ev Emtvoiaic yiverat w peTrovadic 
éavry, Jupiter, being left alone, converseth only 
with himself, and resteth in himself, considering 
his own government, and being entertained with 
thoughts becoming himself.—And thus have we 
made it unquestianably evident, that the Stoics ac- 
knowledged only one independent and self-existent 
Deity, one universal Numen, which was not only 
the creator of all the other gods, but also, in cer- 
tain alternate vicissitudes of time, the decreator of 
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them; he then swallowing them up, and devour- 
log them all into himself, as he had before pro- 
duced them together with the world out of him- 
- self. 

' It is granted, that these Stoics as well as the 
other Pagans did religiously worship more gods 
than one, that is, more understanding beings su- 
‘perior to men. For it was Epictetus’s* own ex- 
hortation, eixov Ooic, Pray to the gods.—And the 
same philosopher’ thus describeth the dispdsition 
ofa person rightly affected ; Oédw edévac ri por xaOn- 
Kov mpog roug Oeovc, I would willingly know, what 
is my duty, first to the gods, and then to my pa- 
rents, and other relations.—And they are M, An- 
toninus’s precepts,’ AiSov Oovc, revere the gods, 
and" év dract Gove émixadov, in.every thing implore 
the aid and assistance of the gods.—And accord- 
ingly in that close of his first book,” himself does 
thankfully ascribe many particular benefits to the 
gods in common 5 Tapa rev Oewy ro ayabouc raT- 
wove, &c. I owe to the gods, that I had good pro- 
genitors and parents, &c.—Where, amongst the 
rest, he reckons up this for one, that he never was 
any great proficient, either in poetry or rheto- 
ric; because these would probably (had he suc- 
ceeded i in his pursuit of them) have hindered him 
from the attainment of far better things.’ And 
after all his enumeration, he concludeth thus: 
wavra yap ravra Dewy Bonduv xai rvyne Sera, for all 
these things need the assistance of the gods and 
fortune, viz. because they are not in our own 


power. 


* Apad Arrian. lib. i. Dissert. i. p. 84. 4 Lib. vi. §. 23. p. 183. 
> Ibid. lib. iii. cap. xvii. p. 222, © Lib. i. §. 17. p. 30. 
¢ Lib. vi. §. 30. p. 190. 
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Neither can it be denied, but that they did often 
derogate from the honour of the supreme God, by 
attributing such things to the gods in common, 
(as the donors of them,) which plainly belong 
to the supreme God only. As when Epictetus 
E. ive. xxiv, Makes reason in men to be a gift of the, 
[spud Arrian. egds; vpiv obv Adyoc ent atuyxig kat kaxooatmovig- 
- ae Sora drd rov Yew; is reason therefore 
given us by the gods merely to make us miserable 
and unhappy?—And when he again imputes 
virtue to them; hast thou overcome thy lust, thine 
L. iv. o.in, INtemperance, thine anger? téaw pelCwv 

[p-388.] airia Svolac, 4 Varela } rapxla, ravra &k cou 
avrov ylverat kai ard tov Ywv, how much greater 
cause then hast thou of offering sacrifice, than if 
thou hadst got a consulship or pretorship? for 
those things come only from thyself and from the 
gods.—Though the reason of these speeches of 
theirs seems to have been no otber than this, be- 
cause they took it for granted, that those under- 
standing beings, superior to men, called by them 
gods, were all of them the instruments and mi- 
nisters of the supreme God in the government of 
the world; and had therefore some kind of stroke 
or influence, more or less, upon all the concern- 
ments of mankind. Whence it came to pass also, 
that they often used those words God and. gods 
_promiscuously and indifferently: as one and the 
same celebrated speech of Socrates is sometimes 
expressed singularly, ei ratry ry Seg gfrov; if.God 
will have it so, let it be so, (Arr. Epict. 1.1. c. xxix. 
l.iv. c. iv.) and sometimes again plurally, & ravrn 
girov rare Bevis, if the gods will have it so. 

. Wherefore, notwithstanding the many gods of 
those Stoics, they worshipped for all that one Su- 
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preme, that is, one universal Nuwmen, that con- 
tains. and comprehends the whole world, who wag 
variously described by them, sometimes as the 
nature and reason of the whole worlds 4 ton. 1ix. 
_ Htovdrwv pice rpcofsurarn Sewv, the nature, [S-1. p.26%.] 
of the whole, the oldest of all the gods—anq' » 7a 
Sra Stouotca giore, that nature which governs all 
things—o THY twv SAwy ovatay dioxKwv Adyog, Aat. 1. vii. 
that reason which governs the sub- *1*!?-5 
stance of all—6é da rit¢ ovclacg Stpewy ae I. vi. §.1. 
Adyoc, Kal, did, maprac Tov alavog kata repuSoug, 70.) 
Teraypivag oixovouwy ro wav, that reason which passes 
through the substance of the universe, and through 
all eternity orders and dispenses all according 
to appointed . periods. —Sometimes is he called 
i Twv OAwy aizia, the cause of all things— Ant. 1. v. 
sometimes 7d rov xdopov iryepovexov, the he- ae Li 
gemonic and’ ruling Principle of the | 
whole. world—and é inysuoy TOU. ad oh the prince 
of the world ,—Again, o Somwv rd dda, ant. vif. 6. 
the governor. of the whole—as in this uf st 1: 
| of Epictetus; é 6 xaAdc Kal deyabde THY avToU 
yvouny Uroré raxe TY Suowovvre ra 6Xa, xaSéaep [apna phe 
of ayarot woNtrat. vopy Tie TrOAEWS 5 a good an. p.. 118.) © 
man submits his mind to the Governor of the 
whole universe,.as good citizens do theirs to the 
law.of the city.—Also o Sarasowy, the orderer of 
all—ia this other religious passage of the same 
philosophers, 70 madebeosat, rourtort ; pav- Bp. p. 119, 
Javey _¥eaoTa otrw Sew wc ylverar mig O& Cant, 
ylperat ; we Sérakev abra 6 Sardsowv; to be instruct- 
ed is to will things to be as they are made: and 
. how are they made? as that ‘great Disposer of 
' all hath appointed.—Again, the supreme God is 
sometimes called by them 76 wepiéyou za GAa, voepor, 
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that intellectual principle, which contains the 
whole, as in this instruction of M. Antoninus; 
Li viii, 6,45, HM MOvov ouprvely Ty wepitxowrt aépr, aAXG: wat 
[seot.54. guudpovdiv ry p weptkxovrt WavTa VOEPY), | that, as 
p- 258. 

our bodies, breathe the common air, so’ 
should our souls suck and draw in vital breath from 
_ that great Mind, that comprehends the universe, 
becoming as it were one spirit with the same.—He 
Anton. p,125. is also called by them o rov éAov youc Kat’ 
BS ioe v. §. 50 Sdvoua, the mind and understanding of 

the whole world, pia rdvrev mnyi vocpa, 

one intellectual fountain of all things ; and, lastly, 
to name ho more, Oec¢ ee Sa ravrwy, Kai 
ovola pia, Kal vouoc ete, one God through all, 
one substance, and one law.— Which supreme God 


Ant. p. 257, 


Anton. L. vii, WAS Commonly called also by the Stoics, _ 


A . Gre together with the generality of the other 

Pagans, 9 Orde, or God—emphatically, 
and in way of eminency, as in this of Epictetus," 
undly drdo Bs, 7 2 5 Ode Bru, nat rile ct xwAbou? - 
will nothing but what God willeth, and then who 
can be able to hinder thee ?—And, again, 6éngov 
Leth. 0. xviii, KAAS Gaviivat ry Sey, lmcSbunoov xarapd¢ pera 
[p. 225.]} xadapovd geayrov yevioSac xat pera tov Seoi, 
affect to seem fair to God, desire to be pure with 
thy pure self, and with God.—Also where” he 
speaks of the regular course of things in nature, 
reraypevurc, xaOarep x ™poora'yparog Ocov, Sray éxeivoc 
elary roig purotc avOetv avOei, ray etry PAaoravev PAaoréver 
that it proceedeth orderly, every thing as it. were 
obeying the command of God: when he bids the 
plants to blossom, they blossom; and when to 


© Apud Arrian. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. p. 221. 
>» Apud Arrian. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 122, 123. 
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bring forth fruit, they bring forth fruit—To 
which innumerable other instances ‘might be. 
added. And Zeus or Jupiter was the gin», 951. 
proper name of this. supreme God: icon 
amongst the Stoics also ; whence the go- | 
vernment of the whole world is called by them Avg: 
Stolxgorc, the government or economy of Jupiter.— 
Lastly, this supreme God is sometimes distin- 
guished by them from the other gods, expressly: 
and by name; as in this of Epictetus, bo ri oat 
S Exe rtve irorerdx Qa, rlueweiSea3at, 79 Seq cat [p. 426.). 
roic wer éxeivov, I have, whom I ought to be subject. 
to, whom to obey, God and those, who are next 
after him-—that is, the supreme and inferior gods..: 
So, likewise, when he exhorteth not to desire’ 
things out of our own power: adda ry Att ydpicar 
abra, wal roic GXote Seole, ixelvore wrapacoc, exetvor KuPep- 
virwoav’ Let Jupiter alone with these, ;; , 
things, and the other gods, deliver them [p- 221] -- 
up to be ordered and governed by them.—And 
so again, where he personates one, that places his 
happiness in those things without him: xaBnuas 
cal orévw, xat Sv Sévapa: Aoidopw, tov Ala nal rove Seod¢ 
dAXove ; I then shall sit lamenting, and speaking’ 
evil of every one, even Jupiter himself and the 
other gods. 
And it must in reason be supposed,. that this 
Jupiter, or universal Namen of the world, was 
honoured by these Stoics far above all their other 
particular gods; he being acknowledged by them 
to have been the maker or creator of them as well. 
as the whole world, and the only eternal and im- 
mortal God: all those other gods, as hath been 
already declared, being as well corruptible, mor- 
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tal, and annihilable, as they were generated, or 
Den. D. 1,4, created. For-thaugh Cicero’s Lucitius 
P shapes Lamb. Balbus,. where he pretends to represent; 
p. 999.tom, the doctrine of the Stoics, attribute the 
‘soper] "very first original of the world to a-plu- 
rality of gods, in these words: “ Dico igityr pro- 
videntia deoram mundum et,omnes mandi par- 
tes, et initio constitutas ease, et omni tempore 
administrari;” yet- unquestionably Cieero forgat 
himself herein, and rather spake the language of 
some other Pagans, who, together with the gene- 
ration of the world, held indeed a plurality: of 
eternal (though not independent) dejties, than of 
the Stoics, who asserted one only eternal God; 
and supposed, in the reiterated conflagrations, all 
the gods to be melted and confounded injo, one; 
so that Jupiter being then left alone, must needs 
make wp the world again, as also all those. other 
gods out of himself. And thug . does Zeno in 
Laertius °* describe the Cosmopa@ia, row Qcov xar 
‘apxac, kal!’ gurov ovra, that God at first being alone 
’ by himself, converted the fiery substance of the 
‘world: by degrees into water,.that is, into a‘cras- 
ser chaos; out of which water, himself after- 


''“ wards, as the spermatic reagon of the world, 


formed the elements and whole mundane system. 
Aud Cicerg himself elsewhere, in his De Legibus,® 
attributes the first original of mankind cautiously, 
Hot to the gods in common, but to the supreme 
God only ; “‘ Ho¢ anjmal. providum, &c..quem vo- 
camus hominem, preclara quadam conditione ge- 
neratum esse, 2 SUMMO DEQ: :” and this, rather 


@ Lib. vii. segm. 136. p. 450. 
b Lib. i. cap; vill. p.136. tom. ix. oper. 6°. 
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according to the sense of the Stoics, than of the 
Platonists, whose inferior’ generated gods also 
(being first made)’ were supposed to have had a 
stroke in the fabrefaction of mankind, and ather 
animals. Thus Epictetus: plainly ascribes ‘the 
making of the whole world: to ‘God, or the one 
supreme Deity, where he mentions the Galileans, 
that is, the Christians, their contempt of death, 
though imputing it only to custom in them, and, 
not to right knowledge; (as M. Antoninus like- 
wise ascribes the same to Wry wapdrakic, * 1, 4:6. Tp. 
mere obstinacy of mind) uc pavlec pip. 3491 
Suvarat ric obrw SiareOyvat, kat vito Wove of TadiAcsp, ved 
Aeyov oe kal anobeiteng ovdele duvarat pabeer, ort ° Orc 
wavra. WEWOLNKE ra ty Tw KOTLY, Kal avrov Tov KODLOV. 
Can some be so affected out of madness, Ls iw. orth 
and the Galileans out of custom? and: [p.500] 
can none attain thereunto by reason. and true 
knowledge, namely, because God made _all things 
in the world, and the whole world itself perfect 
and unhinderable; but the parts thereof for. the 
use of the whole, so that the parts ought there- 
fore to yield and give place to the whole. Thus 
‘ does ‘he again elsewhere demand, rov #Atov tic wen 
FOUKe, Kapmoug 6 ric, &C. Who made the sun? Who: 
the fruits of the earth? Who the seasons of the 
year? Who the agreeable fitness. -of things? 
Wherefore thou having received all from another, 
even thy very self, dost thou ywurmur. and com- 
_ plain against the donor of them, if he take-away 
any one thing from thee?. Did he not bring thee 
into the world? shew. thee the light? bestow sense 
and reason upon theer—Now the sun waa the 
chief of the inferior Stoical gods, and therefore he 
being made by another, all the rest of their gods 
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must needs be so too. And thus is it plainly ex- 
L.i.o.iti(p. pressed in this following citation: ri 
sie Headers ty Soypart roUry cupwa0noa Kar’ abiay Svvaro, 
p. 124] Ore yeyovapey v0 Tov Oeov wavrec mporyouptvac 
\eal’é Ocoe rarnp tort rwv + dvOpwrwy Kai rwv Oewv, ovcey’ 
ayevic, oud! rarevov eOuunOnoerat qept EavTov" If any 
one could be thoroughly sensible of this, that we 
are all made by God, and that as principaf parts 
of the world, and that God is the father both of 
men and gods, he would never think meanly of 
himself, knowing that he is the son of Jupiter 
also.— Where ccc is plainly put for the supreme 
God, and co: for the inferior gods only. Again, 
he thus attributes the making of man and govern- 
ment of the whole world to God, or Jupiter only. — 
L iii.e. xxiv. O Geog zavracg avOpwrove eri ro evdamoveyv 
(p-328-}  eroinoe, &C. tiv 88 oveiav Tov ayalou Kai rov 
Kaxov, wWomep’ Gkiov rov Kndouevov quwy, Kal’ rarpiKwe 
mooisrapevoy ev roie idioc’ God made also men to 
this end, that they might be happy, and as be- . 
came him, who had a fatherly care of us, he placed 
our good and evil in those things, which are in 
L.fii.o, xxiv, OUF OWN power. And rq dyre xaxwe dioe- 
Ep. 331.) xetrae ra Oda, e py ExmeAcirat o Zeve twv 
gavrov roXtrwrv, wv Sow suo avry edaizovec, things — 
would not be well governed, if Jupiter took no © 
care of his own citizens, that they also might be 
happy like himself. Oo 
And that these Stoics did indeed religiously 
worship and. honour the supreme God above all 
their other gods,-may appear from sundry in- 
stances. ‘As first, from their acknowledging him 
to be the sovereign legislator, and professing sub- 
jection and obedience to his laws, accounting’ 
’ this to be their greatest liberty. Thus Epictetus, 
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sic gud’ ovdste tkovalay Eye, AcvSiowua drs ae cue 
Tov QOxov, Eyvwea avrov rag ivroAdc, ovsére 

ovdete SovrAaywyijoal we Sbvarax’ No man hath power 
over me, I am made free by God, (by becoming 
.his subject) I’know his commandments, and no 
man can bring me under bondage to himself.— 
* And again, ravra brirndebw Ew etipe Diva, Lili, 0... 
iy’ clrety Sévapat ro Os, whre waptBnv cov rac 

tvrokdc, &c. - These things would I be found em- 
ploying myself about, that I may be able to say 
to God, Have I transgressed any of. thy com- 
mandments? Have I used my faculties and anti- 
cipations (or common notions) otherwise than 
thou requirest ? 
Again, from their acknowledging him to be 
the supreme governor of the whole world, and 
the orderer of all things in it by his fate and pro- 
vidence, and their professing to subimit their wills 
to his will in every thing ; Epictetus somewhere” 
thus bespeaks the supreme God : prt tueupapny ood 
thy colknev 3 tvdanoa Sri néAnoaci, cat of GAAoL, aA’ 2yw 
ixebv. éung Eyevduny aov SéXovrog adAd xalpwr* ovx ipa, Sre 
od ovk 73Ancac, ovdéror emiFiunoa apyiig’ pire pe robrov 
Evexa orvyvdrepov eldeg; pt ov mpoanADdy aor padpy Tey 
mpoowmy, Erowog ire tmirdocec, cite onpalveac; viv pe 
SAac aredbeiv ke rig wavnybpewc 3 Arey’ xdpw oor byw 
wacay, Sri iElwode pe oupravryuptoat cot, Kad Weiv Epyara ad, 
KaiTy Seouchoet cov susmapacoAouljan’ TAUTG ME evIULOULEVOY, 
Tavra Ypagovra, Taira avay.vwoKorra karadaBor & av Sévarec 
Did I ever complain of thy government? I. was 
sick when thou wouldest have me to be, and so 
are others, but I was so willingly. I was poor 
also at thy appointment, but rejoicing; I never 
bore any magistracy, or had any dignity, because 


* Apud Arrian. lib. ili. cap. v. p. 274. 
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thou wouldest not have me, and I never desired 
it. Didst thou ever.see me the more dejected or 
‘melancholy for this? Have I appeared before thee 
. ‘at any time with a discontented countenance? 
‘Was I-not always prepared and ready for what- 
soever thou requirest ? Wilt thou now have me to 
depart out of this festival solemnity? Iam ready 
to go; and'I render thee ali thanks for that thou 
hast honoured me so far as to let me keep the feast 

‘with thee, and behold thy works, and observe thy 
' economy of the world. Let death seize upon 
me uo otherwise: employed, than thus thinking 
and-writing of such things.—He likewise exhorts 
Liiexy;, Others after this manner: réAuncov ava- 
fp.217.]}  Bdbbac mpdc Tov Oxdy elrety, Ste Xow pot Aorwdy 
tig $ Gy SAne, duoyvwpove cot, laoge elul> ovdty raparrovpat 
rv go Soxobyrwy, Sov Aue aye, fy Brn todijra wepldec, 
dpe pe Sac, Swrebav, neve, gebyev, méveoIat, zrov- 
_kelvs 2yd cot tmp arévrev robrov wpde rove avOparrouc 
Sworoyfcopor, delEw riv Exdorov gboww ola tory’ Dare to 
lift up thine eyes to God and say, Use me here- 


_- after to. whatsoever thou pleaseth. I agree, and 


am of the same mind with thee, indifferent to all 
things. .I refuse nothing that shall seem good to 
thee. dead me whither thou pleasest. Let me 
act what part thou wilt, either of a public or pri- 
vate person, of a rich man or a beggar. I will 
apologise for thee as to all these things before 
men. And I will also shew the nature of every 
one of them. 

‘The same is likewise manifest from their pre- 
tensions to look to God, and refer all to him; 
expecting aid and assistance from him, and placing 
their confidence in him. Thus also Epictetus, 
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" Kdyo nty Eyw rabrnv.imBodgy aworeAfoa wag L. i. .o. xix. 
thevBipove, evdatpovourrac, sic. sav Seov apopiy- ip. 251.J - 
fac, év mavri pup wai peyady, My design i is this, to 
render you free and undisturbed, always looking 
_at God, as wellin every small as creater matter.— 
Again the same Stoic concludes, ovx Zorw 1, ii. c. xvi. 
GAwe &arkeiv Abryr, P6Bov, teSunlav, Ke. [P- 218-] 
"i. wi wade pdvov rov Sedv droBAbrovra, ixelvy povy mpoo- 
ewovéra, toig éxelvov xpootdypact xaSwowpkvov. A 
man will never. be able otherwise to expel’ grief, 
fear, desire, envy, &c. than by looking to God 
alone, and being devoted to him, and the observ- 
ance of his commandments.— And he affirmeth of 
Hercules, that this great piece of piety was 80 
long since observed by him, rov.Ala abrov L.iii. 0. xxiv. 
warépa ixdAét, xal wpdc éxtivoy apopwy brparrev {p. 330] 

& Exparre’ that-as he called Jupiter, or the su- 
preme God, his father, so did he whatsoever he 
did, looking.at him.—Thus M. Antoninus speak- 
eth of a double relation that we all have; one 
| wpoc rode oupiovvrac, to those that live with us;—~ 
‘and another, apoc rnv Osiay atriay ap ne oUpL~ L. viii. §. 93’ 
Buwea rac ravra, to that Divine cause, [27 

: : p. 247.} 

from which all things happen to all_— 

As likewise he affirmeth, ovx avOpemwov te 1, iii.-6. 11. 
&veu HG int Ta Beta ovvavagopac evmpatac, eon 
that no buman thing is well done with- 

ut a reference to God.—And he excellently eX- 
horteth men, evi TEpTov, Kal mposavaravon, Lvi. : 5. 
wep: a0 mpakewe ‘KOON peraBatvery em [sec 
oroakiy xowwvixny ovv Hunn tov. Orov' 0 
be delighted .and satisfied with this one thing’; in 
doing one action:after another, tending to a com- 
moa good, or. the good :.of human society ; toge- 
ther with the remembrance of -God.—Lastly, he 


ary 1 
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_declareth his own confidence in the supreme © 
L.vi.gs, Deity in these words ; Oappw rp dionovrn, 
[sec. 10. - | trust and rely upon the governor of 

P74] the whole world. 

This may be concluded also from their thank- 
ing one supreme God for all, as the author of all 
good, and. delightfully celebrating his praises. 
Epictetus declares it to be the duty of a good 
man, yéow txav vrip ravrwv ry beg to thank God 
for all. things.—And elsewhere he speaketh thus : 

e .el vooy elyopev, GAG ri Wee Hpac wouty, cal xoewy 

- fp. tory" cal .ldlg, i} dpvety rd Jeiov, cal evpnpety, wat dwe- 

Lei, 0. xvh. EfovegSen rag yaperacg; ox te Kal oxdrrovrac, 

kal apovvrac, Kal éoSlovrac, qdav rov tuvoy tov 

tlc Sedv; pbyac 6 Sed¢ Sra typiv raployev Spyava ravra, Oe ov 

tiv yiv toyacducOa’ pibtyac & Sede Sri xEtpac Yowxev, &c 
bre avEcaSar AcAnIérwe, Sri cabebSovracg avawveiv* ravra t¢ 

Exaotou evgnputiv Ede, xal.rdv pbytoroy cal Sedraroy vuvor 

tpupvetv, re rv Sbvapev Wexe rhv wapaxoAovSyruny rot- 

rwv' th ovv; Kc. el youvansav juny, érolouy ra tig anddvoc, 
si xéxvoc, Ta: TOU Kixvov, vuv 02 Aocyude cla, Yurety pe 
dei rév Sedv. Had we understanding, what should 
we do else but both publicly and privately 
praise God, bless him, and return thanks to him? 

Ought nat they, who dig, plough, and eat, con- 
tinually sing such a hymn to God as this; Great 
is that God, who gave us these organs to cul- 

tivate the earth withal; great is that. God, © 
who gave.us hands, &c. ale enabled us to grow 

indiscernibly, to breathe in our sleep. Buf the 
greatest and divinest hymn of all is this, to praise 

God for the faculty of understanding all these 
things. What then if for the most part men: be 
blinded, ought there not to be some one, who 
should perform this office, and sing a hymn to 
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God for all? If I were a nightingale, I would 
perform the office of a nightingale ; OF a swan, 
that of a swan: but now, being a reasonable 
creature, } ought to celebrate and sing aloud the 
praises of God, that is, of the supreme Deity. 
Lastly, the same is evident from their invoking 
the supreme God as such, addressing their de- 
votions to himalone without the conjunctionof any 
other gods’; and particularly imploring his assist- 
ance against the assaults of temptations, ; «. , i: 
called by them fancies. ‘To this pur- ee Arrian. 
pose is that of Epictetus, péyac 6 dywv 
tort, ‘Oeiov ro Epyov, umip Baoirsiac, vip €XevBepiac, Trav 
Gcov péuvnoo, éxeivov Emxadov Bonfov Kal wapactarny, we 
rovc Aosxopoug Ev yEpove ot wA€ovTEC. This is a great 
conflict or contention, a Divine enterprise; it is 
for liberty and fora kingdom. Now remember 
the supreme God; call upon him as thy helper 
and assistant, as the mariners do upon Castor and 
Pollux in a-tempest.—He commends also this 
form of devotional address, or Divine ejacula- 
tion, which was part of Cleanthes’s litany, to 
be used frequently upon occasion," “Ayou on pe, 
& Zev, Kal ov 7 rerpwptyy Gros woP (upty) epi Stareray- 
pivoc, wo Epoual ye doxvog’ hy Sf ye wn OédAw, ovdty nrrov 
sfoua. Lead me, O Jupiter, and thou Fate, 
whithersoever I am by you destined ; and I will 
readily and. cheerfully follow; who, though I 
were never so reluctant, yet must needs follow.— 
Where Jupiter and Fate are really but one and 
the same supreme Deity, under two 5, io¢. 
several names. And therefore the sense i oar P 
of this devotional ejaculation was no 


* Vide Arrian. lib. iii. cap. xxvi. p. 366. 
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less truly and. faithfully than: elegantly thus r ren 
dered by Seneca : ; 


Dac me parens, celsique dominator poli, 
Quocunque placuit, nulla parendi est mora, 
Assum impiger: fac nolle, comitabor gemens, 
Malusque patiar, quod pati licuit bono. 


But because man y are so extremely unwilling to. 
believe, that the Pagans ever made any religious. 
address to. the supreme God as such, we shall 
here set down an excellent and ‘devout hymn of 
thé same Cleanthes to him; -the. rather, because it 
hath been but little taken notice of. And, the 
more to gratify the reader, we shall subjoin an 
elegant translation thereof into Latin verse, which 
he must owe to the muse of my learned friend Dr. 
Duport. . . | 7 
Steph. Poes. Kihier dSavdrey, eodvanust, wayngeric alsi, . 
fox Bt ae Zaic, porsac deynyl, vosou ita ware xuBegven, 
Rolog. Physic.)  Xaips'—2i yag witor Oigesc Ornreios wgocavdiv 
: > "Ex 200 yap yivos iopedy, Hou pelenpes NarourEC 
Mdivor, Soe Colas vena} Eperas Synz” ior? yaiass 
Ta ot xaSupevicres ual cov xparvoe aliy dslores. 
Zoi Bi we Che ubopnog idsoodpenvoes ovegl yatay . 
THsiSeras, 1 xev dync, xal ixdv derd otto npartiras. 
Toiov incese dmvagyey dvxhross bard yaeoty 
| “Amohun, wogierra, daQdovra xepavyir: 
To yap bee wAhyng spieeess wdyr ipiyact, 
. *Qson narevDives xawvin Aéyov, O¢ Sid wavrey 
Dorr petyrbpesvog- 
“O¢ rhroog yryaie Sraroe Baoinsde Sta wire: 
ODE rt ylyveras Egyor iwi y Bord ood Biya, Yalow, 
Obrs az’ alSipsoy Saiov worov, ovr’ ist wérra, 
Thaiy éxtoa paCovers xanol opertgncsy dvolasce 
Kal xocutic ra dxorua xal ov olra oot gira toriy. 
“238 yap tle fy rdvra compponac icbAd xaxciony, 
“2.60 ive yincSas wévren Abyov aliv dévren. 
, Ov devyorres daicwy Sees Syaréiy xadrol slow; . 
Avopeoga, bre’ dyaSav piv asl xriow apoSorrec, 
_ Ob" Ecrogiion Stod nosey vop.0, obrE xAvouriy*® 
| "Or nev mresOipasves civ we Blov to Oaiy your 
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Airet ¥ ab ignites dye nadov daroc ix’ ZAXa 
Ol pei ime déEne carcudiv ducigsrroy Iyorrte, 
Of 8 ist nsgdoovvas rerpapepstvos ovdert ntopam, 
"Adnos 8° als avecsy, net Toaparos hdia t ipye, 
"AAAS Zede wavduge, xshainagic, deyixteauvs, 
*awederoue 5 pueu deraspooume ded Avypiic, 
“Hy ob warty oxidacoy uric dere, tic 32 nugioas 
Traigang, 3 wlouveg ot Blane preva wdvre nuBepnse 
“Ore” dy riyanBlvrac dyeesBepascOd os riyai, 
“Ypevourrac 72 oc ipya Binvende, coe bortosne 
Ornrdy Eovr”s tered ovrs Bporote yhgac dddors pesiZor, 
Qirs Saoic, 4 nowy da? Vcov by Ben dperaiy: 


Magne pater divum, cui nomina multa, sed una 
Omnipotens semper virtus, tu Jupiter autor 
Nature, certa qui singula lege gubernas! 

Rex salve. Te nempe licet mortalibus zgris 
Cunctis compellare; omnes tua namque propago 
Nos sumus, zternz quasi imago vocis et echo 
Tantum, quotquot humi spirantes repimus; ergo 
Te cantabo, tuum et robur sine fine celebrans. 
Quippe tuo hic totus, terram qui circuit, orbis 
Paret (quoquo agis) imperio, ac obtemperat ultro 
Invictistelam manibus tibi tale ministrum, 
Anceps, ignitum, haud moriturum denique falmen. - 
Ictu etenim illius tota et natura tremiscit; 

Illo et communem rationem dirigis, et que 

Mandi agitat molem, magno se corpore miscens : 
Tantus tu rerum dominus, rectorque supremus. - 
Nec sine te factum in terris, Deus, aut opus ullum, 
A&there nec dio fit, nec per ceerula Ponti, 

Errore acta suo, nisi que gens impia patrat. 
Confusa in sese tu dirigis ordine certo ; 

Auspice te ingratis et inest sua gratia rebus; 
Foelice harmonia, tu scilicet, omnia in unum 

Sic bona mixta malis compingis, ut una resurgat 
Cunctorum ratio communis et usque perennans: 
Quam refugit, spernitque hominum mens leva malorum. 
Heu miseri! bona qui querunt sibi semper et optant, 
Divinam tamen hanc communém et denique legem, 
Nec spectare oculis, nec fando attendere curant: 
Cui si parerent poterant traducere vitam 

Cum ratione et mente bonam: nunc sponte feruntar 
In mala precipites, trahit et sua quemque voluptas. 
Hunc agit ambitio, laudisque immensa cupido, 
Illum et avarities, et amor vesanus habendi, 

Blanda libido alium, venerisque licentia dulcis: 
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Sic alio tendunt alii im diversa ruentes. 

At tu, Jupiter alme, tonans in-nubibus atris, 

Da sapere, et mentem miseris mortalibus aufer 
Insanam, hanc tu pelle pater ;. da apprendere posse 
Consilium,,. fretus quo tu omnia rite gubernas : 

Nos ut honarati pariter, tibi demus honorem, 
Perpatuis tua facta hymnis preclara canentes, 

Ut fas est homini; nec enim mortalibus ujlum, 
Nec superis, majus poterit contingere donum, 
Quam canere zterno communem carmine legem. 


xxvi. It would be endless now tg cite all the 
testimonies of other philosophers and Pagan wri- 
ters of latter times, concerning one supreme and 
universal Numen. Wherefore we shall content 
ourselves only to instance in some.of the most 
remarkable, beginning with M. Tull. Cicero; 
whom though some would suspect to have been 
a sceptic as to Theism, because in his De Natura 
Deorum he brings in Cotta the academic, as well 
opposing Q. Lucil. Balbus the Stoic, as C. Vel- 
leius the Epicurean ; yet from sundry other places 
of his writings, 1t sufficiently appears, that he was 
a dogmatic and hearty Theist; as for example, 
this in his second book De Divin:* ‘“ Esse pre- 
stantem aliquam ezternamque naturam, et eam 
suspiciendam admirandamque homiaum generi, 
pulchritudo mpundi, ordoque rerum celestium 
cogit confiteri:” that there is some most excel- 
lent and eternal nature, which is to be admired 
and honoured by mankind, the pulchritude of the 
world, and the order of the heavenly bodies com- 
pel us to confess.—And this in his oration De 
haruspicum responsis ;’ ‘“ Quis est tam vecors, qui 
cum suspexerit in celum, Deos esse non sentiat, 
et ea que tanta mente fiunt, ut vix quisquam arte 

* Cap. 1xxii. p. 3255. tom. ix. oper. 
» Cap. x. .p. 2333.. tom. v. oper. 
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ulla, ordinem rerum ac vicissitudisem persequi 
possi, casu fieri putet ?’ Who is so mad or stupid, 
as when he looks up to heaven, is not presently 
conviniced, that there are gods? or can persuade 
himself, that those things, which are made with 
s0 much mind and wisdom, as that no human 
ski is able to reach and comprehend the artifice 
and contrivance of them, did all happen by 
chance ?—To which purpose more places will. be 
afterwards cited. However, in his philosophic 
writings it is certain, that he affected to follow 
the way of the new academy, set on foot by 
Carneades; that is, to write sceptically, partly 
apon prudential accounts, and partly for other 
reasons intimated by hinself in these words: 
** Qui requirunt quid quaque de re psi pw. p31; 
sentiamus curiosius id faciunt quam ne- {=- y- p. 
‘cesse est, Non-enim tam authoritatis in 
disputando quam rationis momenta querendasunt. 
Quinetiam obest plerumque iis, qui discere vo- 
lunt, auctoritas eorum, qui se docere profitentur. 
Desinuat enim suum judicium adhibere, idque 
habent ratum, quod ab eo, quem probant, judi- 
catum vident:” they who would needs know, 
what we ourselves think concerning every thing, 
are more curious than they owght, because. philo- 
sophy is not so much a matter of authority as of 
reason; and the authority of those, who profess: 
to teach, ts oftentimes a hinderance to the learn- 
ets, they neglecting by that means to use their 
- own judgment, securely taking that for granted, 
which is judged by another whom they value.— 
Nevertheless, Cicero ia the close of this discourse 
De Natura Deorum (as St. Austin‘ also observeth) 


2 De Civitate Dei, lib. iv. cap. xxx. p.86. tom. vii. oper. 
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plainly declares himself to be more propense and 
inclinable to the doctrine of Balbus, than either 
that of Velleius or Cotta; that is, though he did 
not assent to the Stoical doctrine or theology in 
every point (himself being rather a Platonist than 
a Stoic), yet he did much prefer it before, not only 
the Epicureism of Velleius, but also the scepti- 
cism of Cotta. Wherefore Augustinus Steuchus, 
and other learned men, quarrel with sundry pas- 
sages of Cicero’s upon another account, not as 
Atheistical, but as seeming to favour a multitude 
of independant gods; he sometimes attributing 
not only the government of the world, and the 
making of mankind, but also the first constitation 
_ and fabric of the whole world, to gods plurally. 
As when he writeth thus :> ‘‘ Ut perpetuus mundi 
esset ornatus, magna adhibita cura est a provi- 
dentia deorum:” for the perpetual adorning of 
the world, great care hath been taken by the pro- 
vidence of the gods —And ‘Ca diis immortalibus 
-homintbus.provisum esse,” &c. that the immor- 
tal gods have provided for the. convenience of 
mankind, appears from the very fabric and figure 
of them.—And that place before cited, 

‘¢ Dico igitur providentia deorum mun- 
dum et omnes mundi partes initio constitutas 
esse;” I say, that the world and all its parts were at 
first constituted by the providence of the gods:— 
And, lastly, where he states the controversy of 
that book De N. D. thus: “ Utram dii 
nihil agant, nihil moliantur? An contra 
ab his et a principio omnia facta, et. constituta 
sint, et ad infinitum tempus regantur atque mo- 
veantur?” Whether the gods do nothing at all, 
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but are void of care and trouble ? Or whether all 
things were at first made and constituted, and 
ever since are moved and governed, by them ?— 
Notwithstanding which, it is evident, that this 
Jearned orator and philosopher plainly acknow- 
Jedged the monarchy of the whole, or one su- 
preme and universal Numen over all. And that 
first from his.so often using the word God in the 
singular, emphatically and by way of eminency ; 
as “Ipsi Deo nihil minus gratum, quam ¢ ,,. . sss. 
non omnibus patere ad se placandum et ae 
colendum viam:” Nothing can be less ; 
grateful to God himself, than that there should not 
be a liberty open to all (by reason of the costli- 
ness of sacrifices) to worship and: appease him ;— 
and—“ Nisi juvante Deo, tales non fue- p w'p.1.i. 
runt. Curius, Fabricius,” &c. Curius and [oep, avi 
Fabricius had never been such men-as . .—- 
they were, had it not been for the Divine as- | 
sjstance.—Again, ‘“‘ Commoda, quibus Pro 8. Ros. 
utimur, lucemque qua fruimur, spiri- tne pon Be 
fagaque quem ducimus, a Deo nobis °°) 
dari atque impertiri videmus.” We must needs” 
acknowledge, that, the benefits of this life, the 
light which we enjoy, and the:spirit which we 
breathe, are imparted to us frou God.—And, to 
mention no more, in his version of Plato’s Ti- 
meus," “ Deos alios in terra, alios in luna, <alios 
in reliquas. mundi partes spargens Deus. quasi 
serebat;” God distributing gods to all the parts 
of: the world, did as it were sow some gods in the 
earth, some in the moon, &c.—Moreover, by. his 
making such descriptions of God as plainly imply 
his oneness and singularity, as in his Orat. pro Mi- 
| . .* Cap. xiii. p. 4034. tom. x. oper- rg * 
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‘P,-556. Lamb. lone: ‘ Est, est profecto jlla vis 5 treque 
a ait in his corporibus, atque in hac imbeci- 
cpr] Hitate nostra, inest quiddam, quod vigeat 
et sentiat, et non inest in hoc tanto tiature tam 
que preclaro motu. Nisi forte idcirco esse non 
putant, quia non apparet nec ecernitur : proinde 
quasi nostram ipsam mentem, qua sapimus, qua 
providemus, qua hec ipsa agimus et dicimus, Vi- 
dere, aut plane qualis et ubi sit, sentire possu- 
mus.” .There is, there is certainly such a Divine 
force in the world; neither is it reasonable to 
think, that in these gross afd frail bodies of ours 
there’should be something which bath life, sense, 
and understanding, and yet no such thing in the 
whole. universe; unless men will therefore con- 
clude, that there i is none, because they see it not: 
as if we could see our own mind (whereby we 
order and dispose all things, and whereby we 
reason and speak thus), and perceive what kind 
of thing it is, and where it is lodged — Where, 
as there is a strong asseveration of the exist- 
ence of a God, so is his singularity plainly ‘m 
plied, in that he supposes him to be one mind 
or soul acting and governing the whole world, as 
our mind doth our body. Again, in his Tusca- 
lan Questions, ‘* Nec vero deus ipse alio modo in- 
__ telligi potest, nisi mens soluta quedam, 
reap cavit. p. Ct libera, segregata ab emni concretione 
-2604.tom.  mortali, omnia sentiens et movens :” Nei- 
ther can God himself be understood . 
by us otherwise. than as a certain loose and free 
Mind, segregated from all mortal concretion, 
which both perceives and moves all things. —So 
Tose.QL. i. 982in in the same book, “ Hac igitur et 
p.126.[cap. alia innumerabilia cum cernimus, pos- 
xxix. p-2606. ] 7 
sumusne dubitare, quin his presit aliquis 
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vel efféctor, si hec natasunt ut Platoni videtar; vel 
si semper fuerint, ut Aristoteli placet, moderatot 
tanti operis et muneris?” When we behold these 
and other wonderful works of nature, can we at 
all doubt, but that there presideth over them, 
either one maker of all, if they had a beginning, 
as Plato conceiveth ; or else, if they always were 
as Aristotle su pposeth, one moderator and gover- 
nor? And in the third De Legibus, “Sine p. $43. foap. i. 
imperio nec domus alla, nec civitas, P- pi 2982: i 
nec gens, nec hominum universum genus ae 
stare, nec rerum natura omnis, nec ipse mundus 
potest. Nam et hic deo paret, et huic obediwut 
maria terreque, et hominum vita jussis supreme 
legis obteniperat:” Without government, neither 
any house, nor city, nor nation, nor mankind in 
general, nor the whole nature of things, nor the 
world itself, could subsist. For this also obeyeth 
God, and the seas and earth are subject to him, 
and the life of man is disposed of by the con 
inands of the supreme law.—Elsewhere he speaks 
of * Dominans ille nobis Deus, qui nos tas. 9.1.3. 
vetat hinc injussu suo demigrare,” that [op en 
Ged, who rales over all mankitid, and 3 
forbids them to depart beace without his leave; ‘of 
‘* Deus, cujas numiai parent omnia;” that God, 
whose Divine power all things obey.—_We read 
also. in Cicero of “ summus” or “su- | oe 
premus Deus,” the supreme God—to [iib.i: cap. 
whom ‘the. first making of man is pro a 
perly mnputed by him; of ‘“summi rec- = 
toris et domini Numen,” the Divine power of 
the supreme Lord and governor ;—of “ Deus 
prepotens,” and ‘“ rerum omnium prepotens Ju- 
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piter*:” the most powerful God, .and Jupiter, 
‘who hath power over all things;—of '< Princeps 
elu ille Deus, .qui.omnem hunc. mundum 
[cap.iv.p. regit, sicut animus humanus id corpus 
Ie jib. Cui. prepositus est ;” that chief or prin- 
Spay P- cipal God, who governs the whole ‘world 
in the same manner as a human soul ge- 
-verneth that body which it is set over.—Where- 
fore, as for those passages before objected; where 
the government of the world; as to the concern- 
ments of mankind at least,.is ascribed by Cicero 
‘to gods plurally, this was done by him‘and other 
‘Pagans, upon no other account but only this; 
‘because the supreme God was not supposed by 
‘them to do all things himself immediately in the 
government of the world, but to assign certain 
‘provinces to other inferior gods, as ministers un- 
der him; which therefore sharing in the eco- 
- nomy of the world, were looked upon as co-go- 
-vernors thereof with him. Thus when Balbus-in 
‘Cicero, to excuse some seeming defect of Provi- 
dence, in the prosperities of wicked and the ad- 
versities of good men, pretended, ‘non animad- - 
vertere omnia. Deos, ne reges quidem';” that the 
‘gods did not attend to all things, as neither do 
DeN.D.1.ii. Kings ;—Cotta amongst other things re- 
testo? tom: plied thus: “ Fac divinam mentem esse 
ix.oper] distentam, ccelum versantem, terram tu- 
entem, maria moderantem, cur tam multos deos 
‘nihil agere et cessare patitur? Cur non rebus hu- 
manis aliquos otiosos deos prefecit, qui a te, 
Balbe, innumerabiles explicati sunt?” Should it 
‘be granted, that the Divine Mind ‘(or eopreme 
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‘ Deity) were distracted with turning round the 
-heavens, observing the earth, and governing the 
‘seas, yet why does he let so many other gods to 
do nothing at all?. Or why does he not.appoint 
some of those idle gods over human affairs, which, 
according to Balbus and the Stoics, are innumer- 
able ?—Again, when the. immortal gods are said 
‘by Cicero to have provided for the convenience of 
mankind in their first constitution, this doubtless 
is to. be understood according to the Platonic 
hypothesis, that the gods and demons being first 
made by the supreme God, were set at work and . 
employed by him afterward in the making of man 
and other mortal animals. And, lastly, as to that, 
which hath the greatest difficulty of all in it, when 
the whole world is said by Cicero to have been 
made by the providence of the geds, this must 
needs. be understogd also of those eternal gods _ 
of Plato's, according to whose likeness or image. 
the world and man are said to have been made; 
that is, of the trinity of Divine hypostases called 
by Amelius Plato’s three minds and three kings, 
_ and by others of the Platonists, the first-and 
second and third god, and the ro rowrov airy, 
and ro devrepov airy, &c. the first and second cause, 
&c. And, it may be here observed, what we learn 
from St. Cyril, that some Pagans endeavoured to 
justify this language and doctrine of theirs, even 
from the. Mosiac writings themselves;  g,onagu. 
Oeote erépotc UITOTOMNOAVTEC rov- Tw drwy gavar |i 
Gs, roinswpev avbowmov Kar. -ekova nueréoay Kaj xa 
opoiwow, they suspecting, that the God of the uni- 
verse, being about to make man, did there bespeak 
the other gods (roic pe cavrov Sevrépore Kat Ev peloouw 
.ovot, Which were secondary and inferior to him), 
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after this manner, '‘‘ Let us make man according to 
our Own image and likeness’”—which St. Cyril 
aud other Christian writers understand of the 
Trinity. Now those eternal gods of Plato, ac- 
cording to whose image the world and man are 
_- said by bim to have been made, and which (though 

one of them was properly called the Demiargus) 
yet had all an influence and causality upon the 
making of it, were (as hath been already observed) 
not so many independant and self-originated dei- 
ties, but all derived from one first Principle. And 
therefore Cicero following Plato in this is not to 
be suspected, upon that account, to have been aa 
assertor of many independent gods, or partial 
creators of the world; especially since, Mm 80 
many other places of his writings, he plainly owns 
a Divine monarchy. 

We pass from M. Tullius Cicero to M. ‘Teren- 
tius Varro his equal, a man famous for polymathy 
or multifarious knowledge, and reputed unques- 
tiopably (though not the most eloquent, yet) the 
most learned of all the Romans, at least as te 
antiquity. He wrote one-and-forty books con- 
cerning the antiquities of human and Divine 
thiags; wherein he-transcended the Roman pon- 
- tifices themselves, and discovered their ignorance 
as to many points of theif religion. Iu which 
books he distinguished three kinds of theology, 
the first mythical or fabulous, the second physical 
or natural, and the last civil or popular: the first 
being most accommodate to the theatre.or stage ; 
the second to the world, or the wiser men in it: 
the third to cities or the generality of the civilized 
valgar. Which was agreeable also to the doctrine 
,of Scxvola, that learned pontifex, concéromg 
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three sorts of gods, poetical, philosophical, and 
political. As for the mythical and poetical theo- . 
logy, i was censured after this manner by. Varro: 
“ In eo sunt multa contra dignitatem et 
Naturam immortalium ficta. In hoc D. 1. fee 
enim est, ut deus alius ex capite, ali- 4; aa 
us .ex femore sit, alius ex guttis san- 

guinis natus. In hoc ut dii furati sint, ut ad- 
ulteraverint, ut servierint homini. Denique, in 
hoc omnia diis attribuuntur, que non modo in. 
hominem, sed etiam in contemptissimum homi- 
nem cadere possunt.” That, according to the li- 
teral sense, it contained many things contrary 
to the dignity and nature of immortal beings; 
the genealogy of one god being derived from 
the head, of another from the. thigh, of an- 
other from drops of blood: some. being repre- 
sented as thieves, others .as adulterers, &c. and 
al] things attributed to the gods therein, that are - 
not only incident to men, but even to the most 
contemptible and flagitious of them.—And as for 
the second, the natural theology, which is the 
true, this: Varro conceived to be above the capa- 
city of vulgar citizens; and that therefore it was: 
expedient, there should be another theology cal- 
culated, more accommodate for them, and of a 
middle kind betwixt the natural and the fabulous, 
which is that. which is called civil. For he af- 
‘firmed, “ multa esse vera, que vulgo Aag. Civ. D. 
scire non sit.utile, et quedam, que ta- } iv. oo we 
metsi falsa sint, aliter existimare popu- 

lam expediat ;” that there were many things 
true in religion, which it was not convenient for 
the vulgar to know; and again, some things, 
which, though false, yet it was expedient they 
should. be believed. She -them.—As Scevola, the 
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Roman pontifex, in like manner, would not have 
the vulgar to know, that the true God had nei 
ther.sex, nor age, nor bodily members. “ Expe- 
dire igitur existimat (saith St. Austin of him) 
civ. b..iv. falli in religione civitates, quod dicere’ 
ay etiam in libris rerum divinarum ipse 
, Varro non dubitat.” Sczvola therefore 
judgeth it expedient, that cities should be de- 
ceived in their religion; which.also Varro him- 
self. doubteth not to affirm in his books of Divine 
Things.— Wherefore this Varro, though disapprov- 
ing the fabuloustheology, yet out of a pious design, 
as he conceived,. did he endeavour to assert, as 
much as he could, the civil theology then received 
amongst the Romans, and to vindicate the same 
from contempt: yet nevertheless so, as that. “ si: 
eam civitatem novam constitueret, ex nature 
Civ. D. Liv, potius formula, deos et deorum nomina 
rata se fuisse dedicaturum, non dubitet con- 
fiteri;” if he were to constitute a new 

Rome himself, he doubts not to confess, but that: 
he would dedicate gods and the names of gods 
after another manner, more agreeably to the form. 
of nature or natural theology.—Now what Varro’s 
own sense was concerning God, he freely declared 
in those books of Divine Things ; that he was the 
great soul and mind of the whole world. Thus 
St. Austin, “ Hi soli Varroni videntur 

Civ. D. liv. 

c.ix.[csp. abimadvertisse quid esset deus, qui cre- 
xxxi-P-87-] diderunt eum esse animam, motu ac ra- 
tione mundum gubernantem:” These alone seem 
to Varro to have understood what God is, who’ 
believed him to be a soul, governing the whole 
world ‘by motion and reason.—So that Varro 
plainly asserted one supreme and _ universal Nu- 
men, he erring only in this (as St. Austin con- 
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ceives) that he called him a soul, and not -the 
creator of soul, or a pure and abstract mind. But 
as Varro acknowledged one universal Numen, the 
‘ whole animated world, or rather the soul thereof, 
which also he affirmed to be called by several 
names, as in the earth, Tellus; in the sea, Nep-. 
tune,.and the like: so did he also admit (together 
with the rest of the Pagans) other particular gods, 
which were to him nothing but parts of the world 
animated withsuperiorsoulsto men: “A Civ. D.1 
summo circuitu cceli, usque ad circulum « 
lune, zthereas animas esse astra ac stel- 
las, eosque coelestes deos, non modo intelligi esse, 
sed etiam videri: inter lune vero gyrum et nim-. 
borum cacumina aéreas esse animas, sed eas ani-' 
mo non oculis videri; et vocari heroas, et lares, 
et genios:” That from the highest circuit of the 
heavens to the sphere of the moon there are ethe- 
real souls or animals, the stars which are not only 
understood, ‘but also seen to be celestial gods; 
and between the sphere of the moon and the mid- 
dle region of the air, there are aéreal souls or 
animals, which though not seen by our eyes, yet 
are discovered by our mind, and called heroes, 
lares, and genii.—So that, according to Varro, the: 
only true natural gods were, as himself also de- 
termined, “ anima mundi, ac partes ejus;” first, the 
great Soul and Mind of the whole world, which 
comprehendeth all; and, secondly, the parts of 
the world animated superior to men. Whicli 
gods also he affirmed to be worshipped castius, 
more purely and | chastely, without images, as they 
were by the Romans for one hundred and seventy 
years: he concluding ‘qui primi SI- ne. Civ, D. 
mulacra deorum populi posuerunt, eos !-iv.c. aa 
civitatibus ‘suis ét metum dempsisse et 
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- errorem addidisse ; prudenter existimans (saith 
St. Austin) deos facile posse in simulachrorum 
stoliditate contemui;” that those nations, who 
first set up images of the gods, did both take 
away fear from their cities, and add error to them; 
he wisely judging, that the foppery of images 
would easily render their gods contemptible. 
_ L. Anneus Seneca, the philosopher, was ¢on- 
temporary with our Saviour Christ and his apo- 
stles, who, though frequently acknowledging a 
plurality of. gods, did nevertheless plainly assert: 
one Supreme, he not only speaking of him singu- 
larly, and by way of eminency, but also plainly 
describing him as such; as when he calls him 
‘‘Formatorem universi; rectorem et arbitrum et 
orga custodem sudi: ; eX quo suspenisa sunt 
os xly. [p- ‘omnia; animum ac spiritum uuiversi ; 
oy ‘mundani hujus operis dominum et arti- 
_ficem; cui nomen omne convenit; ex 
quo nata sunt omnia; cujus spiritu vivimus ; to- 
tum suis partibus inditum, et se sustinentem sua 
vi; cujus consilio huic mundo providetur, ut in- 
concussus eat, et actus suos explicet; cujus de- 
creto amnia fiunt; divinum spiritum per omnia 
maxima et minima equali intentione diffusum ; 
| _.deum potentem omnium; deum illum 
P. 442. Lips. ° a ° 
| maximum potentissimumque, qui ipse 
vehit omnia; qui ubique et omnibus presto est; 
coli et decorum omnium deum ; a quo ista numina, 
que singula adoramus et colimus, suspensa sunt :” 
and the like. The framer and former of the uni- 
verse, the governor, disposer, and keeper thereof ; 
him, upon whom all things depend ; the mind and 
Spirit of the world ; the artificer and lord of this 
whole mundane fabric ; to whom every name be- 
longeth ; from whom all things spring; by whose 
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spirit we live; who is in. all his parts, and sus- 
taineth himself by his own force ; by whose coun- 
sel the. world is provided for, and carried on in 
its course constantly and uninterruptedly; by 
whose. decree all things are done; the Divine 
spirit, that is diffused through all things both 
great and small with equal intention; the God, 
whose power extends to all things; the greatest 
and most powerful God, who doth himself su pport 
and uphold all things ; who is present every where 
to all things; the God of heaven, and of all the 
gods, upon whom are suspended all those other 
Divine powers, which we singly worship and 
adore.—Moreover, we may here observe from St. 
Austin, that this Seneca in a book of his Civ. D.I.vi 
against superstitions (that is now lost) ¢ 
did not only highly extol the natural. 
theology, but also plainly censure and condemn 
the civil theology then received amongst the Ro- 
mans, and that with more freedom and vehemency 
than Varro had done the. fabulous or theatrical 
and poetical theology.. Concerning a great part 
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- . whereof he pronounced, that a wise man would 


observe such things, “ tanquam legibus jussa, non 

tanquam diis grata ;” only as commanded by the 
laws. (he therein exercising civil obedience), but 
not at all as grateful to the gods. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus, though no admirer of 
Seneca, yet fully agreed with him in the same na- 
tural theology, and sets.down this as the gene- 
rally-received notion or definition of God : “« Deum 
esse spiritum omnibus partibus immis- 
tum,” that God is a spirit mingled ‘with 
and diffused through all the parts of the world ; 
-—he from thence inferring Epicurus to be an 
VOL. II. 2B 
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Atheist, notwithstanding that he verbally asserted 
gods, because he denied a God according-to this 
generally-received notion, he bestowing upon his 
gods a circumscribed human form, and placing 
them between the worlds. And the junior Pliny, 
though he were a persecutor of the Christians, he 
‘gp.g7, concluding, “ qualecunque esset quod 
[ib-x.]  faterentur, pervicaciam certe et inflext 
bilem obstinationem debere puniri;” that whatso- 
ever their religion were, yet notwithstanding their 
stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy ought to be 
punished ;—and who compelled many of them to 
worship the images of the emperor, and to sacri- 
fice and pray to the statues of the Pagan gods, 
and lastly, to blaspheme Christ ; yet himself plain- 
ly acknowledged also one supreme universal No- 
men, as may sufficiently appear from his panegy- 
ric oration to Trajan, where he is called ** Deus 
ille, qui manifestus ac presens coelum ac sydera 
insidet ;” that God, who is present with, and in- 
® And Mana Pabits the whole heaven and stars :*— 
parce sed himself making a solemn prayer and sup- 
num decrmm Plication.to -him, both in the beginning 
_and close thereof, and sometitnes speak- 
ing of him therein singularly and in way of emi- 
nency, as in these words : “ Occultat utrorumque 
semina Deus, et plerumque bonorum malorumque 
cause sub diversa specie latent :” God hideth the 
seeds of good and evil, so that the causes of each 
often appear disguised to men.—L.Apuleius also, 
whose pretended miracles the Pagans ‘endea- 
voured to confirm their religion by,* as well as 
they did by those of. Apolloning, doth in sundry 
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places of his writings plainly assert one supreme 
and universal Numen: we shall only here set 
down one: ‘“ Cum summus deorum p, pps. 
cuncta hec non solum cogitationum ra- P-278. Colo. 
tione consideret; sed prima, media, et ultima 
obeat; compertaque intime providentie ordina- 
tionis universitate et constantia regat :” Since the 
highest of the gods does not only consider all 
these things in his mind and cogitation, but also 
pass through and comprehend within himself the 
beginning, middle, and end of all things, and 
constantly govern all by his occult providence. 
Lastly, Symmachus, who was a zealous stickler 
‘for the restitution of Paganism, declared the Pa- 
gans to worship one and the same-God with the 
Christians, but in several ways; he conceiving, 
that there was no necessity God should be wor- 
shipped by all after the same manner. “ Aiqguum 
est, quicquid omnes colunt, UNUM pu- 5 

306. 
tari: eadem spectamus astra; commune ib. x. epist. 
celum est ; idem nos mundus involvit ; '™* ? 4. 
quid. interest, qua quisque prudentia verum re- 
quirat? Uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam 
grande secretum.” We ought in reason to think, 
that it is one and the same thing, which all men 
worship ; as we all behold the same stars.have 
the same common heaven, and are involved within 
the same world. - Why may not men pursue one 
and the same thing in different ways? One path is 
not enough to lead men to so grand a secret.—The 
scene whereof is thus elegantly expr cased by 
Prudentius : 


. : P. 285. [Con- 
Uno omnes sub sole siti, vegetamur eodem penis 
Aere, communis cunctis viventibus aura. ver. 85.] 
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Sed quis! sit qualisque deus, diversa secuti, . 

Quzrimus, atque viis longe distantibus unum 

Imus ad occultum ; snus est mos cuique genti, 

Per quod iter properans eat ad tam grande profundum. -’ 


+ 


oe oH.) ‘And again afterward, 


Secretum sed grande nequit rationis opertz 
Queeri aliter, quam si sparsis via multiplicetur 
'Tramitibus, et centenos terat orbita calles, 
Quesitura deum variata indage latentem. 


And the beginning of Pradentius's confatation 
is this, : 


* Longe aliud verum est. . Nam muita ambago viarum 
Anfractus dubios habet, et perplexius errat. 

Sola errore earet simplex via, nescia flecti 

In diverticulam, biviis nec pluribus anceps, &c. 


We shall now instance also in some of the latter 
Greek writers. Though the author of the book 
De Mundo were not Aristotle, yet ‘that he was a 
Pagan, plainly appears from some passages there- 
of; as where he approves of sacrificing to the 
gods, and of worshipping heroes and dead men: 
as also because Apuleius would not otherwise 
have translated so much of that book, and incor- 
porated it into his De Mundo. He therefore does 
not only commend this of Heraclitus, é ravrov ty, 
xatét évdg wavra, that there is one harmonioussystem 
made out of all things, and that all things are de- 
rived from one ;—but doth himself also write ex- 
cellently concerning the supreme God, whom he 
Hainer calleth. 77 twv owy cuveKTiKnY attiav, | the 
tom. i. oper. Cause, which containeth all things—and 
paid CME ToU.Kosnov Kyowrarov, the best and most 
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excellent part of the world ;—he beginning after 
this manner: ‘Apyaioc MEV OUY TIC Ao-yor ‘Kat TAT OLOG tore 
macw av0pwrorc, we & Oeou ta ravra, kai Sia Oo nui ov- 
viotnke’ ovdenia oé gvotc, autn Kal’ Eaurny auTdaoKne, Eonpw- 
Oeiea tHe EK TOUTOU owr noiac’ It-is an ancient Opinion 
or tradition, that hath been conveyed down to alk 
men from their progenitors, that all things are 
from God, and consist by him; and that no nature 
is sufficient to preserve itself, if left alone, and. 
devoid of the Divine assistance and influence.— 
Where we may observe, that the Apuleian Latin 
Version, altering the sense, renders the words 
thus: “ Vetus opinio est, atque in cogitationes 
omnium hominum penitus iucidit, Deum esse: ori- 
ginis non habere auctorem; Deumque esse salu- 
tem et perseverantiam earum, quas effecerit, re- 
rum.” So that whereas, in the original Greek, this 
is said to be the general opinion of all mankind, 
That all things are from God, and subsist by him, 
and that nothing at all can conserve itself in being 
without him;—-Apuleius, correcting the words, 
makes the general sense of mankind to run no 
higher than this; ‘“ That there is a God, who hath 
no author of his original, and who is the safety 
and preservation of all those things, that. were 
made by himself. From whence it may be pro- 
bably concluded, that Apuleius, who is said to 
have been of Plutarch’s progeny, was infected also . 
with those paradoxical opinions of Plutarch’s, and 
consequently did suppose all things not to have 
‘been made by. God, nor to have depended on him 
(as the writer De Mundo affirmeth), but that there 
was something besides God, as namely the matter 
and an evil principle, uncreated gnd self-existent. 
Afterwards the same writer De Mundo elegantly 
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illustrates, by similitudes, how God, by one simple 
motion and energy of his own, without.any labour 
or toil, doth produce and govern all the variety 
of motions in the universe; and how he doth ov- 
viyew Thy rwv OAwy appoviay re Kal owrnplav, contain. the 
harmony and safety of the whole.—And, lastly, he 
‘concludes, é OmeEp ev yne t xuBepynrrnc, é ev Spare ea 
avloxos, ev Kopp kopupatos, Ev oA vopoc, Ev 
orparomiy 1 nyeuwy, Touro Ged ev xoopy, that what a 
pilot is to a ship, a charioteer to a chariot, the 
_Coryphzus to a choir, law to a city, and a general 
to an army ; the same is God to the world :—there 
being only this difference, that whereas the govern- 
ment of some of them is toilsome and solicitous, 
the Divine government and steerage of the world 
is most easy and facile; foras this writer adds, 
‘¢ God, being himself immoveable, moveth all 
things ; in the same manner as law, in itself im- 
moveable, by moving the minds of the citizens, 
orders and disposes all things.” . 
Plutarchus Cheronensis (as hath. been already 
declared) was unluckily engaged in two false 
opinions, the first of matter’s being ingenite or un- 
created, upon this pretence, because nothing could 
be made out of nothing; the second of a positive 
substantial evil principle, or an irrational soul 
and: demon self-existent, upon this ground, .be- 
cause * rnv Kaxiay yeyovévat kata rv tou Oeov mpovoray, 
Goreo To pavroy Eriyoaupa Kata THY Tov TomnTou BovArary, 
wacay erivoway aromiac vreoPaAAke’ there is no greater 
absurdity imaginable, than that evil should pro- 
ceed from the providence of God, as a bad epigram 
from the will of the poet.—In which respect he 
was before called by usa Ditheist. Platarch was 
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also a worshipper of the many Pagan gods, him- 
self being a priest of the Pythian Apollo. Not- 
withstanding which, he unquestionably asserted 
one sole Principle of all good, the cause of all 
things (evil and matter only excepted,) the framer 
of the whole world, and maker of all the gods in 
it; who is therefore often called by him, God, in 
way of eminency, as when he affirmeth * aei yewne- 
tosv tov Gov, that God doth always act the geo- 
metrician ;—that is, do all things in measure and 
proportion: and again,” wavra caf’ appoviay vT0 TOU 
Qcov caracxevaecOu, that all things are made by 
God, according to harmony ;—and that o Oc0¢ appo- 
wxo¢g KaXetrat Kai povoixoc, God is called a harmo- 
nist and musician :—and he hath these epithets 
given him, o peyac Qc0c, the great God—and o avw- 
rarw @cdc, the highest or uppermost God—and o 
mowroc Oeoc, the first God—and o aytvynrog Occ, the 
unmade self-existent God;—all the other Pagan 
gods, according to him; having been made in time, 
together with the world. He is likewise styled 
by Plutarch, wéAayog rov xadov, the sea of pulchri- 
tude :—and his standing and permanent duration, 
without any flux of time, is excellently described 
by the same writer, in his book concerning the 
Delphic inscription. Lastly, Plutarch affirmeth, 
that men generally pray to this supreme God for 
whatsoever is not in their {own power, 60a pn map 
qpy éotiv, evxoueba Tov Osov SSovat. 

Dio Chrysostomus, a sophist, Plutarch’s equal, 
though an acknowledger of many gods, yet never- 
theless asserteth BacirevecAat ro OAov, that p90, 
the whole world is under a kingly power [#4. Morell.} 


* Vide Plutarch. Sympos. lib. viii. Quest. i ii. p. 718. tom. ii, oper. 
. “s eund. de Musica, p, 1147. tom. ii. oper. 7 
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or monarchy,—he calling the supreme God, some- 

er time, Tov KoLvoy avpeitra | xat Dewy Bactréa TE 
‘Kat &pyovra, Kat moUuTaviy Kat waréoa, the com- 
mon King of gods and men, their governor and 

father ; rov zavrwv xparouvra Ocov, the God that rales 
| over all; rev rowrov Kat piyorov OBeov, the 
first and greatest God ; rov _Kopupaioy ‘po 
cotwra rwv dAwv, Kal KarevOUvovra Tov Gravra ovpavov 
kat xoopov, &c. the chief President over all things, 
who orders and guides the whole heaven and 
world, as a wise pilot doth a ship ; rev 
rou Evpravroc nryenova ovpavov, Kat tne OAn¢ 
Scomdrny ovoiac, the Ruler of the whole heaven, and 
Lord of the whole essence—and the like. And 
he affirming that there is a natural prolepsis in the 
minds of men concerning him: T[ept 82 Ocov 
THC re kaOoXou guotws, kal padiora Tou jwavrwy 
MYEHOVOS, Towrov piv Kal Ev mpebrotg doba Kat ertvoua Kowy 
Tov Edurravrog avBpwrivov yivoug" opoiwe yey EAnwwy, 
opoiwe 8 BapBapwy, avayKata kai Eupuroe Ev wavti rw Ao- 
yx yryvopivn Kata gua, avev Oyrou Si8acxadov i peu- 
craywyou’ Concerning the nature of the gods in 
general, but especially of that supreme Ruler over 
all, there is an opinion in all human kind, as well 
Barbarians as Greeks, that is naturally inplanted 
in them as rational beings, and not derived from 
any mortal teacher.—The meaning whereof is this ; 
that men are naturally possessed with a persua- 
sion, that there is one God, the supreme Governor 
of the whole world, and that there are also below 
him, but above men, many other intellectual 
beings, which these Pagans called gods. 

That Galen was no Atheist, and what his reli- 
gion was, may plainly appear from this one pas- 
sage out of his third book De Usu Partium, to 
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omit many others: "ANAd ydp towe ti émi- p. 402, foap, 


mXEOv TOLOUTWY pvmpovevouue Booknparwy, ot Se ae s 
surppovouvres opBuc & av pot pewfowro, Kat pats sil.) 
velv patey lgpov Aoyov, o ov eye TOU v Bnutoupyiicavros 1 nuac tu- 
vov adnbuvey ouur Ona Kat vouilw rour stvat Thy dvr evat- 
Betav’ ovxi gt Tavpwy exarouBac aury Y wrapwod doug xara0y- 
cays, Kata GAda pvpia pipa Ovuacayn Kal Kaolac, add’ e 
yvoiny pty auroc TPwroc, eqerra O€ Kal roi aAAote eEnynoat- 
pny, oloc pe EoTt rav sopiay, olog O& TH Suvany, owoios de 
THY Xpnororara’ TO pev yap Dede Koopey aravra TOV evdeyo- 
plevov Koapov Kat t undevt d0overv rw ayabw, re reAewrarne 
Xenorornroc ey ) Setypua ridenat, TAUTY Uev WC ayaloc n nyly Up- 
velaQw* ro 8 we dv paXdtora KoounPen, av eEevpeiv, akoac 
copiac’ ro 8¢ at Soacat tavO doa moosAero, Suvauewc anrrn- 
rov. Should I any longer insist upon such brutish 
persons as those, the wise and sober might justly 
condemn me, as defiling this holy oration, which 
I compose as a true hymn to the praise of Him 
that made us ; I conceiving true piety and reli- 
gion towards God to consist in this, not that I 
should sacrifice many hecatombs, or burn much 
incense to him, but that I should myself. first ac - 
knowledge, and then declare to others, how great 
his wisdom is, how great his power, and how 
great his goodness. For that he would adorn the 
whole world after this manner, envying to nothing 
that good, which it was capable of, I conclude — 
to be a demonstration of most absolute goodness, 
and thus let him be praised by us as good. And 
that he was able to find out, how all things might 
be adorned after the best manner, is a sign of the 
greatest wisdom in him. And, lastly, to be able to 
effect and bring to pass all those things, which he 
had thus decreed, argues an insuperable power. 
Maximus Tyrius, in the close of his first dis- 
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sertation, gives us this short representation of his 
own Theology: BovAopar 8é aor Sekar ro Aeyopevov oa- 
georéog axon. "Evvoe peyaAny dpyny kat Bacuiav eppw- 
pévny rode pilav Ywynv BacAéwe rou apicrov. kal mpsoPura- 
‘TOV ovpTaVTWY vevevKoTwy EXOVTWY poy oe Tne apyne ovy 
“AXuv trorapov, ovde EAXnorovrov, ove thy Mawrw, oud: 
TAC Ext TH WKEAVW NiOvac, aAXa ovpavoy Kai ynv TOV BEV GVW 
thy & Evepbev’ BactAéa St avroy dn Tov péyav arpsuourta, Wo- 
wep vonoy mapéyovra Toe TeDopévore, cwrnpiay vTapYoucay 
auUTwY, Kal Kowwvouc THC apync, modXAove pév oparoue Beove, 
woAXouc St adavetc’ Tove pév Tepl ra 7po0vpa avra siAov- 
pévouc, olov eivay-yehtac rivac Kat Baarsie ovyyeveore- 
rouc, OnorpartZoug avrovc Kai auvecriouc’ toug S& ToUTeN 
virnotrac, Tou O& ert rovTwy KaradescTipovc’ duadoyny 
Opac Kat rakw apyie KaraBaivoveay éx tov Oeow wéxor yc 
I will now more plainly declare my sense by this 
similitude: imagine in your mind a great and 
powerful kingdom or principality, in which all 
the. rest freely and with one consent conspire to 
direct their actions, agreeably to the will and 
command of one supreme King, the oldest and 
the best: and then suppose the bounds and limits 
of this empire not to be the river Halys, nor the 
Hellespont, nor the Meotian lake, nor the shores 
of the ocean ; but heaven above, and the earth be- 
neath. Here then let that great king sit immove- 
able, prescribing laws to all his subjects, in 
which consist their safety and security: the con- 
sorts of his empire being many, both visible and 
invisible gods; some of which, that are nearest to 
him, and immediately attending on him, are in 
the highest royal dignity, feasting as it were at 
the same table with him : others again are their 
ministers and attendants; and a third sort, In- 
ferior to them both. And thus you see, how the 
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order and chain of this government descend 
down by steps and degrees, from the supreme God 
to the earth and men.—In which resemblance, 
we have a plain acknowledgment of one su- 
preme God, the monarch of the whole world, 
and three subordinate ranks of inferior gods, as 
his ministers, in the government of the world; 
whom that writer also calls @covg Ocov waidac Kal 
¢Aovc, gods, the sons and friends of God. 
Aristides, the famous Adrianean sophist and 
orator, in his first oration or hymn vowed to Jupi- 
ter, after he had escaped a great tempest, is so 
full, to the purpose, that nothing can be more: 
he, after his proem, beginning thus:. Zeic ze _ 
mavra érroince, xat Awe eorw toya Goa tovt mavra, Kal 
worauoc, Kat yn, Kat OaAarra, Kal ovpavec’ Kal dca rov- 
rev perakd dvw; cal doa umd tavra’ Kat Oeot kai avOpw- 
rol, Kal dca puyny tye, Kal doa ac Ow agucverrat, Kat doa 
det vonoet AaBev. Exoioe 8 towrog avrog Eavrov' ov Kor- 
THC EV EvWwoEoLY dvrpoic Teadgeic” ovo éuéAAnoev avrov Kpovog 
Karam’ ovr avr zketyou A\lWov Karémiev, ovd Extvouvevot 
Zevc, ovdé pmrore KivOuvevace’ ovd Fort wpsofurepov ovdey 
Anog’ ov wadrAov yen visic TE TaTEowY moeo(surEpoL yévour av, 
Kal ta yvyvoueva twv Toovvrwv® dAX' Ge EoTi TowroE Ts Kal 
mpto(uratoc, Kal apynyérne TwY wavrwyv' avroc é& avrov 
yevonevoc’ omore Ob Eyévero, ovK Eotw sirety aXN iy re doa 
2& apync Kat EoTas cioaei, avromarep rs Kal peilew 7) && Gd- 
Aov yeyovtvar. Kat doreo tiv A@nvay doa éx rhc xepaAng 
Eqvot, Kal ydnov ovdey mooaedenOy sig auryy, otras Ert mp0 
Tépov avroc Eavrov é cavTou eroinos, Kat ovdty wpoosdeHOn 
érépou sig td slvat’ aX’ avro Tovvavrioy Tavta Elvat aw 
exelyou figtaro, Kat ouk tart Ypovov evrev® Odre yee Xpovas 
HY ww TOTE Ore unde GAAO pndev’ Sqptovpyov yee Eovyov ov- 
Sév tore. moto[suTepov" ovrw on aoxn wey aravrwy Zeve Kat 
tx Awe xavra, are Sn Wy ypovou te Kpeirrwy, Kal ovdiva 
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Zywv Tov avrikoWovra, avToc Te OMOU Kal O KOopMOE FV, OUTH 
TaXv qavra éroinoe, ewolyce O& woe, &C. J upiter made all 
things, and all things whatsoever exist. are the 
works of Jupiter ; rivers, and earth, and sea, and 
heaven, and what are between these, and gods:and 
men and all animals, whatsoever is perceivable 
either by sense or by the mind. But Jupiter first of 
How God was 2! made himself; for he was not educated 
said tobe self- in the flowery and odoriferous caves of 
made. See ‘ 

p.405and Crete, neither was Saturn ever about 
bai to devour him, nor instead of him did 
he swallow down a stone. For Jupiter was never 
in danger, nor will he be ever in danger of any 
thing. Neither is there any thing olderthan Ju- 
piter, no more than there are sons older than their 
parents, or works than their opificers. But he is 
the first and the oldest, and the prince of all 
things, he being made from himself; nor can it be 
-declared when he was made, for he was from the 
beginning, and ever will be his own father, and 
greater than to have been begotten from one an- 
other. As he produced Minerva from his brain, 
and needed no wedlock in order thereunto, so 
before this did he produce himself from himself, 
needing not the help of any other thing for his 
being. But, on the contrary, all things began to be 
from him, and no man can tell the time; since 
‘there was not then any time when there was no- 
thing else besides, and no work can be older. than 
the maker of it. Thus was Jupiter the beginning 
of all things, and all things were from Jupiter, 
-who is better than time, which had its beginning 
-together with the world.— And again: ‘Qc & at dea 
Oca gvAu aTroppony tne Avg tov ravrwy maTooc Suva pews 
- Exagra tye, Kat aTExvwe Kata THY Opnpov ctipav, amavre 
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aig avrov Styorntat, Kat mwavra & avrov eEnrrat’ ‘Eowra re 
‘Kal avayiny wo TOUT @® ouvaywyart ar @W Kal loyuporare Ep 
roc Towrotc eyévnoev, OTwWC aury ta ravra ouviy oly, &e. 
eroist Oeove piv, avoumwv exyseAnrac, avOpwrove S Bewv 
Osparrevrac TE Kal umnpérac, &c. wavra 8: wavrayouv Awoc 
meora, Kat aravrwy Oewy eveo'yeciat, Awe stow Epyov, &e. 
All the several kinds of gods are but a defluxion 
and derivation from Jupiter; and, according to 
Homer’s chain, all things are connected with him 
and depend upon him. He, amongst the first, 
produced love and necessity, two the most power- 
ful holders.of things together, that they might 
make all things firmly to cohere. He made gods 
to be the curators of men, and he made men to 
be the worshippers and servers of those gods. 
All things are every where full of Jupiter, and the 
benefits of all the other gods are his work, and to 
be attributed to him, they being done in com- 
pliance with that order, which he had prescribed 
them. | 

It is certain, that all the latter philosophers 
after Christianity, whether Platonists or Peripa- 
tetics, though for the most part they asserted the 
eternity of the world, yet universally agreed in 
the acknowledgment of one supreme Deity, the 
cause of the whole world, and of all the other 
gods. And as Numenius, Plotinus, Amelius, 
Porphyrius, Proclus, Damascius, and others, 
held also a trinity of Divine hypostases, so had 
‘some of those philosophers excellent speculations 
concerning the Deity, as particularly Plotinus ; 
‘who, notwithstanding that he derived matter and 
all things from one Divine principle, yet. was a 
contender for many gods. Thus in his book in-. 
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Rad, biz, Scribed against the Gnostics : Xprl we dpw- 
oi. [p-207-] roy uty avroy mapacbat ylvecbat, un povoy Staurov 
vouilery agicrov Sdvacba yevécNat, odrw yap ovrw dproros, 
adda kat avOpwroue aAXove apiorous, Eri Kat Satuovac a-ya- 
Bove civar’ woAd Sf padAov Gcove, rovg re Ev TwdE Svral 
Kaxe. BAtrovrac’ travrwy Se paXtora TOV nrysuova TOUSE TOY 
wavrToc, yuyny pakapwrarny’ evrevOev S& On Kat Tove von- 
rove vuvetv Ocovc, vp’ dract 8 Hon, Tov péyav TOV Exel Bacr- 
Aéa* Kal év rw 7AnOe padtora tov Oewy, 70 péya avrov Ev- 
Sexvupivouc. Ov yao ré avoreAa ac tv, adda 6 Seika 
OAV ro Osiov Soov Peakev avroc, rouréors Suvapev Oeov sido- 
Twy, Stay pévwv Se tort, moAXovc rom, wavTac tig avrov 
avnprnévove, Kat Ot Exstvoy Kat Tap EKElvou dvrac’ Kat 0 Koo- 
woc Ode 8c éExeivor éorl kaxer BAEreL, Kai wac, Kal Oewy ExacTos. 
Every man ought to endeavour, with all his might, 
to become as good as may be, but yet not to 
think himself to be the only thing that is good, 
but that there are also other good men im the 
world, and good demons, but much more gods; 
who, though inhabiting this inferior world, yet 
look up to that superior; and, most of all, the 
prince of this universe, that most happy soul. 
From whence he ought to ascend yet higher, 
and to praise those intelligible gods, but above 
all that great King and Monarch; declaring his 
greatness and majesty by the multitade of. gods 
which are under him. For this is not the part 
of them, who know the power of God, to contract 
all into one, but to shew forth all that Divinity, 
which himself hath displayed, who, remaining 
one, makes many depending on him; which are 
by him and from him. For this whole world is 
by him, and looks up perpetually to him, as alse 
doth every one of the gods in it.— And Themistius, 
the Peripatetic (who was so far from being a 
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Christian, that, as Petavius probably conjec- 
tures, .he perstringes our Saviour Christ under 
the name of Empedocles, for making himself a 
god),- doth not only affirm, that one and the 
_ Same supreme God was worshipped by Pagans, 
and the Christians, and all nations, though in 
different manners; but also, that God was de- 
lighted with this variety of religions : Orat. xii. [p- 
Tavrp voutte yavvve8ae 77 TouKAig Tov Tov mtav- Satoh 
roc apynyerny’ dAAwe Lvpoug éOéXee woAtreveo- 
Bar, GAAwWs “EXAnvac, dAAwe AlyvTriove, Kat ovd avrovc 
Zvpoue opnoiwe, adX’ Hon Karakexepuariorat sic puxoa® The 
author and prince of the universe seems to be 
delighted with this variety of worship; he would 
have: the Syrians worship him one way, the 
Greeks another, and the Egyptians another; nei- 
ther do the Syrians (or Christians) themselves all 
agree, they being subdivided into many sects. 
We shall conclude, therefore, with this full 
testimony of St. Cyril, in his first book against 
Julian :“Aracw tvapyic, ort cat roi ta “EXAn- 
‘vw dirocogerv eiwHoow, eva piv soKe Ocov etvar 
‘suvwpodoyey, Tov rwv Aw Snuovpyov, Kal wavrwy éxé- 
‘Kewa Kara pow avrTol, vonrove Te Kal aicOnrovc’ It is ma- 
nifest to all, that amongst those, who philosophize 
an the Greek way, itis universally acknowledged 
‘that there is one God, the maker of the universe, 
and who is by nature above all things; but that 
there have:been made by him, and produced into 
gerieration, certain other gods (as they call them) 
‘both intelligible and sensible. 

xxvil. Neither was this the opinion of philoso- 
eas: and learned men only, amongst the Pagans, 
‘but even of the vulgar also. Not that we pre- 
. tend to give an account of all the most sottish 
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vulgar amongst.them, who as they little const- 
dered their religion, so probably did they not 
understand that mystery of the Pagan theology 
(hereafter to be declared), that many of their gods 
were nothing but several names and notions of 
one. supreme Deity, according to its various ma- 
' nifestations and effects ; but because, as we con- 
ceive, this tradition of one supreme God did run 
current amongst the generality of the Greek 
and Latin Pagans at least, whether learned 
or unlearned. For we cannot make a better 
judgment concerning the vulgar and generality 
of the ancient Pagans, than from the poets and 
mythologists, who were the chief instructors of 
them. Thus Aristotle in his Politics, writing of 
music, Judgeth of men’s opinions concerning the 
gods from the poets : Sxorew § eheore ray 
[p. oe liom vrohmpy nv exomev wept rwv Oewy, ov yap 0 
| Zevc avrog qoe Kat kBapile roig moutaic’ We 
may learn what opinion men have concerning the 
gods, from hence, because the poets never bring 
in Jupiter singing or playing upon an instrument. 
—Now we have already proved from sundry tes- 
timonies of the poets, that (however they were de- 
pravers of the Pagan religion, yet) they kept up 
this tradition of one supreme Deity, one king and 
father of gods: to which testimonies many more 
might have been added, as of Seneca the trage- 
dian, Statius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Persius and | 
Martial, but that we then declined them, to avoid 
tediousness. Wherefore we shall here content 
ourselves only to set down this affirmation of Dio _ 
Chrysostomus, concerning the theology of the 
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Orat. xxxsj poets: Ovro.d ody wavre¢ ot moimral kata Tav- 
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Aovee ovAAnBSnv awravrog rov NoyKou yévoug, Kat Sy Kat 
Baoiréa’ otc rePopevos 0: avOpwror Arog Bacrriwe ipvov- 
rat [Swnoug’ Kat Oy Kat Taréoa GUTOY OUK OKVOVEL wpocayo- 
peve éy raic evyaic” All the poets call the first and 
greatest God, the father, universally, of all the ra- 
tional kind ; as also the king thereof. Agreeably 
with which of the poets, do men erect altars to 
Jupiter king, and stick not to call him father in 
their devotions. | | 
Moreover, Aristotle himself hath recorded this 
‘in his Politics,* zavrec Aéyouor Gove Bacrreveo8at, 
that all men affirmed the gods to be under a 
kingly power; or, that there is one supreme 
King and Monarch over the gods.—And Maxi- 
mus Tyrius declareth; that as well the unlearned 
as the learned, throughout the whole Pagan 
world, universally agreed in this, that there was 
one supreme God, the father of all the other gods: 
Ei ouvayayuy excAngia TWY TEXVWY TOUT, pueieae 
weXevere amravrac alpoovc dia Yngicparog evoc 
awroKpivacOat Epi rou equ, ole dAAo piv av Tov yoagta e- 
wei, GAXo & Kat roy ayaAparorotv,.Kai Tov Tomtny GdXo, 
Kal Tov diAocopov GAAO3 GAN ovde pa Ala tov SxvOyv, 
_oved rov °EAAnva, ovst rov Tléoonv, n Tov ‘YaepBopeov® 
adda Boe dv év pev tore GAAa, Ev & roic GAAa, Kal ov rav- 
ra Wngioputvouc rove avPowrrovc, mavrag 8 mao Sagepopé- 
vouc’ ov ro aya0ov To avro Tasty, ov TO KaKOV Opotov, ov Td 
aigyodv, ov To Kaddv' vowoc pty yao Sy Kat dicn ave Kai 
xarw géoerar Siaowwpeva Kai omapaccopeva’ pn yap ore yé- 
woe yéves ouodoye Ev rovroic, GAN’ ovde mode woAEL, GAX’ 
, ovee olkog oly, over avnp avopl, ovoe avroc avre &y rooou- 
rip St rota Kat oracet Kat Sagwria, Eva (ore av ev waoy 
ae ‘Y9 Ondgwvov vopov Kai Aoyov, drs OEOZ ELS NANTON 
2, BAZLAEYE KAI ILATHP, cat @coi roAdoi Oeov waitec, 
ae hie . * Lib. iy. cap. xv. p. 510. tom. ili, oper. 
VOL. HH. Fc: 
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ovvapyovrec Dey’ ravra 8 0” EXAny yet Kato BapBapoc dE- 
yet, Kat onTapwrnc kat 0 OaXarrtoc, Kat 0 sogoc, Kat 0 acogoc" 
If there were a meeting called of all these several 
trades and professions, a painter, a statuary, a 
poet, and a philosopher, and all of them were re- 
quited to declare their sense concerning God, do 
you think, that the painter would say one ‘thing, 
the statuary another, the poet another, and the 
philosopher another? No, nor the Scythian nei- 
ther, nor the Greek, nor the Hyperborean. In 
other things we find men speaking very discord- 
antly to one another, all men as it were differing 
‘from all. The same thing is not good.to all nor 
evil, honest nor dishonest. For law and justice 
itself are different every where; and not only one 
nation doth not agree with another therein, but 
also not one city with another city, nor one. house 
with another house, nor one man with another 
man, nor, lastly, any one man with himself. Ne- 
vertheless, in this so great war, contention,-and 
discord, you may find every where throughout 
the whole world, one agreeing law and opinion, 
that THERE IS ONE GOD THE KING AND FATHER 
OF ALL, and many gods, the sons of God, co- 
reigners together with God. These things both 
the Greek and the Barbarian alike affirm; both 
the inhabitants of the continent and of the ‘sea- 
coast, both the wise and the unwise.—Nothing 
can be more full than this testimony of Maximus 
Tyrius, that the generality of the Pagan world, 
as well vulgar and illiterate as wise and learned, 
did agree in this, that there was one supreme 
God, the creator and governor of all. And to 
the same purpose was that other testimony before 
Orat. xii.p. Cited out of Dio Chrysostomus, wegi & 
201. Gewy tno re Kaforov gpvcewc, Kat padtora rou 
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wavrwv nyYEuOVvOS, Sofa xal émivora kown tov Evuravroc 
avOowzivou yévove, opolwe S& 'EAAnwwv, opoiwe 8 BapBa- 
pev, &c. that concerning the nature of the gods 
in general, but especially concerning that Prince 
of all things, there was one agreeing persuasion: 
in the minds of all mankind, as well Barbarians 
as Greeks.—Where Dio plainly intimates also, 
that there was a more universal consent of nations 
in the belief of one God than of many gods. 

It hath been already observed, that the several 
Pagan nations had vulgarly their peculiar proper 
names for theone supreme God. Foras the Greeks 
called him Zeus or Zen, the Latins Jupiter or 
Jovis, so did the Egyptians, Africans, and Ara- 
bians, Hammon. Which Hammon therefore was 
called by the Greeks the Zeus of the Africans, 
and by the Latins their Jupiter. Whence is that 
in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, * “Jovis Capitolini 
nobis alia species, alia Afris Ammonis Jovis,” the 
form of the capitoline Jupiter with us Romans is 
different from that of Jupiter Ammon with the 
Africans.”—The name of the. Scythian Jupiter 
also, as Herodotus tells us, was Pappzus ‘or 
father. The Persians likewise had their Zev¢ wa- 
rpwoc, a8 Xenophon styles him, their country Zeus 
or Jupiter (namely Mitbras or Oromasdes), who 
In the same Xenophon is distinguished from the 
sun,-and called in Cyrus’s proclamation in the 
Scripture, “the Lord God of heayen, who had 
given him all the kingdoms ofthe earth.” Thusthe 
Babylonian Bel is declared’ by Berosus (a priest 
of his) to have been that God, who was the maker 
of heaven and éarth. And learned mien conceive, 
that Baal (which is the same with Bel, and sig- 


. ® Lib. i. cap. xxix. p. 2923. tom. tx. oper. 
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nifies Lord) was first amongst the Phenicians also 
a name for the supreme God, the creator of hea- 
ven and:earth, sometimes called Beel samen, - the 
Lord of heaven: as likewise that Molech, which 
signifies king, was, amongst the Ammonites, the 
king of their gods; and that Marnas (the chief 
God of the Gazites, who were Philistines) and. 
signifies the Lord of men, was that from. whence 
the Cretians derived their Jupiter, called the father. 
of gods and men. 

Origen * indeed contended, that it was not law- 
ful for Christians to call the supreme God by- any 
of those Pagan names, and probably for these 
reasons, because those names were then frequently 
bestowed upon idols, and because they. were.con- 
taminated and defiled by absurd and impure fables. 

Nevertheless, that learned father does acknow- 
ledge the Pagans really to have meant rov Q@ecv emi 
aac, the God over all—by. those several names: 
which yet Lactantius Firmianus would by no 
means allow of as to the Roman Jupiter, wor- 
shipped in the capitol, he endeavouring to con- 
Lic. x; fute it after this manner: ‘“ Vana est per- 
[p-76.] guasio eorum, qui nomen Jovis summo 
Deo tribuunt. Solent enim quidam errores suos 
hac excusatione defendere ; qui convicti de uno 
Deo, cum id negare non possunt, ipsum colere 
affirmant, verum hoc sibi placere ut Jupiter no- 
minetur, quo quid absurdius? Jupiter enim sine 
tontubernio conjugis filizque, colinonsolet. Unde 
quid sit apparet, nec fas est id nomen eo trans- 
ferri, ubi nec Minerva est ulla nec Juno.” It is 
@ vain persuasion of those, who would give the 
name of Jupiter to the supreme God. For some 


* Contra Celsum, lib. i. p. 18. 
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are wont thus to excuse their errors, when they 
have been convinced of ‘one God, so'as that they 
could not contradict it, by saying, that themselves 
worshipped him, he being called by them Jupiter : 
than which what can be more absurd? since Ju- 
piter is not worshipped without the partnership 
of his wifeand daughter. From whence it plainly 
appears what this Jupiter is, and that the name 
ought not to be transferred thither, where there is 
neither any Minerva nor Juno.—The ground of 
which argumentation of Lactantius was this, be- 
cause the great capitoline temple of Jupiter had 
three sacella-or lesser chapels in it, all contained 
under one roof, Jupiter’s:in the middle, Minerva’s 
on the right hand, and Juno’s on the left; accord- 
ing to that of the poet; 


Trina in Tarpeio fulgent consortia templo. 


Which Juno, according to the poetic theology, | 
is said to be the wife of Jupiter, and Minerva his 
daughter, begotten not upon Juno, but from his 
own brain. Where it is plain, that there is a cer- 
tain mixture of the mythical or poetical theology, 
together with the natural, as almost every where 
else there was, to make up that civil theology of 
the Pagans. But here (according to the more re- 
condite and arcane doctrine of the Pagans) these 
three capitoline gods, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, 
as well as some others, may be understood to have 
been nothing else but several names and notions 
of one supreme. Deity, according to its several at- 
tributes and manifestations ; Jupiter signifying the 
Divine power and sovereignty, as it were seated 
and enthroned in the heavens; Minerva, the Di- 
_vine wisdom and understanding; and Juno the 
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same deity, acting in these lower parts of the 
world. Unless we would rather, with Macro- 
bius,* physiologize them all three, and make 
Minerva to be the higher heaven, Jupiter the: mid- 
dle ether, and’ Juno the lower air and earth, all 
animated ; that i is, one God, as acting differently 
in these three regions of the world. Which yet 
seems not so congruous, because it would place 
Minerva above Jupiter. 

Nevertheless it may justly be suspected, as G. 
‘J. Vossius° hath already observed, that there was 
yet some higher and more sacred mystery in this — 
capitoline trinity aimed at; namely, a trinity .of 
Divine bypostases. For these three Roman or 
capitoline gods were said to have been first 
brought into Italy out of Phrygia by the Trojans, 
but before that into Phrygia by Dardanus, out of 
the Samothracian island; and that within eight 
hundred years after the N oachian flood, if we may 
believe Eusebius. And as these were called by 
the Latins Dii Penates, which Macrobius thus 
interprets, ¢ « Dili per quos penitus spiramus, per 
quos habemus corpus, per quos rationem animi 
possidemus,” that is, the gods, by whom we live, 
and inove, and have our being ;—but Varro in Arno- 
bius, “‘ Dui, qui sunt intrinsecus, atque in intimis 
penetralibus cceli,” the gods, who are in the-most 
inward recesses of heaven ;—so were they called 
by the Samothracians Kaepo, or Cabiri, that is, as 
Varro ° rightly interprets the word, @co: Suvarot, or di- 
vi potentes, the powerful and mighty gods.— Which 

* Saturnal. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 391, 392. 

> De Theolog. Gentili, lib. viii. cap. xii. p. 750, 751. 

¢ Saturnal. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 391. 


¢ Advers. Gentes, lib. iii. p. 155. 
© De Lingua Latin. lib. iv. p. 66. 
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Cabiri being plainly the Hebrew oO D9, gives just 
occasion to suspect, that thisancient tradition of the 
three Divine hy postases (unquestionably entertain- 
ed by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato amongst 
the Greeks, and probably by the Egyptians and 
Persians) sprung originally from the Hebrews; 
the first of these Divine hypostases, called Jove, 
being the fountain of the godhead ; and the second. 
of them, called by the Latins Minerva (which, as 
Varro * interprets it, was, that wherein “ idew et 
exempla rerum,” the ideas and first exemplars or 
patterns of things were contained), fitly express- 
‘ing the Divine Logos; and the third Juno, called 
‘‘ amor ac delicium Jovis,” well enough 5, seo, 
answering (as Vossius thinks) to He Diy oe 
vine Spirit. 

Bot Lactantius hath yet sili iad | 
tion against the Roman Jupiter's being 
the supreme God; “ Quid? quod hujus nominis 
proprietas non divinam vim sed humanam expri- 
mit? Jovem enim Junonem que a Juvando esse 
dictos Cicero interpretatur. Et Jupiter quasi Ju-. 
vans pater dicitur.. Quod nomen in Deum mi- 
nime convenit, quia juvare hominis est, &c. Nemo 
-sic deam precatur, ut se adjuvet, sed ut servet, 
&e. Ergo non imperitus modo, sed etiam impius 
est, qui nomine Jovis virtutem summe potestatis 
imminouit.” What if-we add, that the propriety 
of this word Jupiter does not-express a Divine, 
but only a human force? Cicero deriving both 
Jove and Juno alike a juvando, that is, from help-. 
ing: for juvans pater, or a helping father, is not 
a good description of God ; forasmuch as it pro- 


* Apud Augustinum de Civitate Dei, lib. vii. cap. xxviii. p. 141. 
tom. vii. oper, . 
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perly belongeth to men to help. Neither doth any 
one pray to God: to help him only, but to save 
him. Nor is a father said to help his son, whom 
he was the begetter of, &c. Wherefore he is not 
only unskilful, but impious also, who, by the 
name of Jove or Jupiter, diminishes the power of 
the supreme God.—But as this of Lactantius 
seems otherwise weak enough; so is the founda- 
tion of it absolutely ruinous, the true etymon of 
Jupiter (though Cicero knew not so much) being 
without peradventure, not juvans pater, but Jovis 
pater, Jove, the father of gods and men; which 
Jovis is the very Hebrew Tetragrammaton (how- 
ever these Romans came by it) only altered by a 
Latin termination. Wherefore, as there could be 
no impiety at allin calling the supreme God Jove 
or Jovis, it being that very name which God hin- 
self chose to be called by; so neither is there any 
reason, why the Latins should not as well mean 
the supreme God thereby, as the Greeks did un- 
questionably by Zeus, which will be proved ‘after- 
wards from irrefragable authority. 

' Especially if we consider, that the Roman vul- — 
gar commonly bestowed these two epithets upon 
that capitoline Jupiter (that is, not the senseless 
statue, but that God who was there worshipped 
in a material statue) of Optimus and Maximus, the 
‘best and the greatest; they thereby signifying him 
to be a Being infinitely good and powerful. Thus 
Cicero in his De Nat. Deorum,* “ Jupiter a poetis 
dicitur divum atque hominum pater, a majoribus 
autem nostris optimus, maximus.” That same 
Jupiter, who is by the poets styled the father of 
gods and men, is by our ancestors called the best, 

4 Lib. ii. cap. xxv. p. 2992. fom. ix. oper. 
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‘the greatest—And in his Orat. pro S. Roscio, * 
“ Jupiter optimus maximus, cujus nutu et arbitrio 
celum, terra, mariaque reguntur;” Jupiter the 
‘best, the greatest, by whose beck and command, 
the heaven, the earth, ‘and the seas are governed. 
As also the junior Pliny, in bis panegyric oration, 
“< Parens hominum deorumque, optimi prius, de- 
inde maximi nomine colitur;” the father of men 
and gods:is worshipped under the name, first of 
. 'thebest, and then of the greatest.—Moreover Ser- 
vius Honoratus informs us, that the pontifices in 
their public sacrifices were wont to address them- 
selves to Jupiter in this form of words; ‘“ Omni- 
potens Jupiter, seu quo alio nomine appellari 
volueris ;’ Omnipotent Japiter, or by what othe 

name soever thou pleasest to be called.—From 
whence it is plain, that the Romans, under the 
nameé of Jupiter, worshipped the omnipotent God. 
And, aceording to Seneca, the ancient Hetrurians, 
who are by him distinguished from philosophers, 
as a kind of illiterate superstitious persons (in 


these words, “ Hec adhuc Etruscis et ; 
Nat. Q. i. 0. 


philosophis communia sunt, in illo dis- ai. 
sentiunt’) had this very same notion an- ogee 


swering to the word Jupiter, namely, of 

the supreme Monarch of the universe. For, first, 
he sets down their tradition concerning thunder- 
bolts in this manner: “ Fulmina dicunt a Jove 
mitti, et tres illi manubias dant. Prima (ut aiunt) 
monet et placata est, et ipsius consilio Jovis mitti- 
tur. Secundam quidem mittit Jupiter, sed ex 
consilii sententia ; duodecim enim deos advocat, 
&c. Tertiam idem Jupiter mittit, sed adbibitis in 
consilium diis, quos superiores et involutos vo- 

2 Cap. xlv. p. 948. tom. iii. oper. 
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cant, que vastat,” &c. The Hetrurians say, that 
the thunderbolts are sent from Jupiter, and that 
there are three kinds of them; the first gentle and 
monitory, and sent by Jupiter alone; the second 
sent by Jupiter, but not without the counsel and 
consent of the twelve gods, which thunderbolt 
doth some good, but not without harm also; the 
third sent by Jupiter likewise, but not before he 
hath called a council of all the superior gods: 
and this utterly wastes and destroys both private 
and public states—And then does he make a 
commentary upon this old Hetrurian doctrine, 
that it was not to be taken literally, but only so 
as to impress an awe upon men, and to signify, 
that Jupiter himself intended nothing but good, 
he inflicting evil not alone, but in partnership with 
others, and when the necessity of the case. re- 
quired. Adding, in the last place, “‘ Ne hoc qui- 
dem crediderunt (Etrusci) Jovem qualem in capi- 
tolio, et in ceteris edibus colimus, mittere manu 
sua fulmina; sed eundem, quem nos, Jovem. in- 
telligunt, custodem rectoremque universi, animum 
ac spiritum, mundani hujus operis dominum et 
artificem, cui nomen omne convenit.” Neither 
did these Hetrurians believe, that such a Jupiter, 
as we worship in the capitol and in the other 
' temples, did fling thunderbolts with his own hands, 
but they understood the. very same Jupiter, that 
we now do, the keeper and governor of the unt- 
verse, the mind and spirit of the whole, the lord 
and artificer of this mundane fabric, to.whom 
~ every name belongeth.—And, lastly, that the vul- 
_gar Romans afterward, about. the beginning. of 
Christianity, had the same notion.of Jupiter, as 
the supreme God, evidently appears from what 
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‘Tertullian hath recorded in his book Ad Scapu- 
lam,* that when Marcus Aurelius in his German 
expedition, by the prayers of the Christian sol- 
diers madeto God, had obtained refreshing showers 
from heaven in a great drought, ‘“‘ Tunc populus 
adclamans Jovi DEo DEORUM, QUI SOLUS POTENS 
EST, in Jovis nomine Deo nostro testimonium red- 
-didit :* that then the people with one consent cry- 
ing out, Thanks be to Jupiter THE Gop OF GobDs, 
WHO ALONE IS POWERFUL, did thereby in the name 
of Jove or Jupiter give testimony to our God.— 
Where, by. the way, we see also, that Tertullian 
was not so nice as Lactantius, but did freely ac- 
knowledge the Pagans by their Jupiter to have 
meant the true God. 

As nothing is more frequent with Pagan writers, 
than to speak of God singularly, they signifying 
thereby the one supreme Deity, so that the same 
was very familiar with the vulgar Pagans also, in 
their ordinary discourse and common speech, 
hath been recorded by divers of the fathers. Ter- 
tullian in his book De Testimonio Anime, ® and 
his Apologet. ° instanceth in several of these forms — 
of speech then vulgarly used by the Pagans ;' as 
.“* Deus videt, Deo commendo, Deus reddet, Deus 
‘inter nos judicabit, Quod Deus vult, Si Deus vo- 
_luerit, Quod Deus dederit, Si Deus dederit,” and 
the like. Thus also Minutius Felix :4 “ Cum ad 
-celum. manus tendunt, nihil aliud quam Deum 
dicunt, Et magous est, et Deus verus est, &c. vul- 
gi iste naturalis sermo, an Christiani confitentis 
_oratio?”” When they stretch out their hands to 


. 4 Lib. iv. b Cap. ii. p. oper. edit. Venct. 
¢ Cap. xvii. p. 175. 
* In Octavio, cap. xviii. p. 171. edit. Gronav. | 
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heaven, they mention only God ; and these forms 
of speech, He is great, and God is true; dnd, If 
God grant (which are the natural language of the 
vulgar), are they not a plain confession of Christ- 
jJanity? And, lastly, Lactantius,* “Cum jurant, 
et cum optant, et cum gratias agunt, non deos 
multos, sed Deum nominant ; adeo ipsa veritas, 
cogente natura, etiam ab invitis pectoribu8 erum- 
pit:” When they swear, and when they ‘wish, 
and when they give thanks, they name not many 
gods, but God only; the truth, by a secret force 
of nature, thus breaking forth from them, whether 
they will or no.—And again: ‘“‘ Ad Deum con- 
‘fagiunt, a Deo petitur auxilium, Deus ut subve- 
niat oratur. Et si quis ad extremam mendicandi 
necessitatem redactus, victum precibus exposcit, 
Deum solum obtestatur, et per ejus divinum at-— 
que unicum numen honrinum sibi misericordiam 
querit.” They fly to God, aid is desired of God, 
.they pray that God would help them; and when 
any one is reduced to extremest necessity, he begs 
for God’s sake, and by his Divine power alone im- 
plores the mercy of men.—Which same thing ts 
fully confirmed also by Proclus upon Plato’s Ti- 
meus; where he observes, that the one supreme 
God was more universally believed throughout 
the world in all ages, than the many inferior gods: 
raya dt Kai rovro ay eiraic, Ore Sy at puyal TwY 
P. 286. 
gavTaic : TpOTEXEaTEpWY Oarrov emtdavbavovrat, Twy 
& v iio ih call apxov paddov pynpovevovot” Apwot yp pad- 
Aov ete avrove & v vTEpOX TY Suvapews, Kat Soxovow avraic wa- 
privat Oe é evéoryetav’ 0 0 On KatTrept rnv Oy yiyveratrny nueripay’ 
woAXa yap THY Ev YN KEMEVWY OVY CPWYTEC, OMWE AUTRY opgy 
Soxwpev rnv arAavn, Kal avroue Toc aarioac, Store KaraXap- 


* Institut. Divin. lib. ii. cap.-i. p. 159. 
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rovawy nuwy Thy oY Tw Eavrw gwrl. Maddov odv Kal To Op- 
pa tacyvyne, AqOnv toye Kat aopaciay rwy rpoceyeoteépwr, § 
reva yurépwy Kat Oeorépwv apywv' ovrw THY mpwtiorny apynv 
wacat Opngxeiat Kal atoéoerc ovyyweovow elvat, kal Peov wavrec 
avOpwmor eradavor BonPov’ Ocove Sieivat per’ avrijy, kat wed- 
vouly aw aUTwY Ev Tip TavTl, OU Tacal TioTEVvovEt’ Evapyic- 
TEpov yap avraic Katagaiverae tO Ev rou wAnMove’ And 
perhaps you may affirm, that souls do sooner lose 
their knowledge of those things, which are lower 
and nearer to them, but retain a stronger remem- 
‘brance of those higher principles; because these 
do act more vigorously upon them, by reason of 
the transcendency of their power, and by their 
energy seem to be present with them. And the 
same thing happens as to our bodily sight; for 
though there be many things here upon earth, 
which none of us see, yet every one observes that 
highest sphere, and takes notice of the fixed stars 
in it, because these strongly radiate with their light 
upon qureyes. In like manner does the eye of 
eur soul sooner lose the sight and remembrance of 
the lower than of the higher and diviner principles, 
And thus all religions and sects acknowledge that 
one highest Principle of all, and men every where 
eall upon God for their helper; but that there are 
gods, after and below that highest Principle, and 
that there is a certain providence descending dowa 
from these upon the universe, all, sects do not be- 
lieve; the reason whereof is, because the one or 
unity appears more clearly and plainly to them, 
than the many or a multitude. 

Moreover, we learn from Arrianus’s Epicte- 
tus, that that very form of prayer, which hath been 
now so long in use in the Christian church, Kyrie 
Eleeson, ‘“ Lord, have mercy upon us,” was an- 
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ciently part of the Pagans’ litany: to the supreme 
God, ‘either amongst the Greeks, or the Latins, 
“Tite. vi, OF both, roy Ocov ‘bruxadovpevoe (saith Epic- 
{p. 186.]' tetus), SeopeBa avrou, Kupee éXinoov, invok- 
ing God, we pray to him after this manner, Lord, 
_have mercy upon us. Now this Epictetus lived 
in the times of Adrian the emperor ; and that this 
passage of his is to be understood of Pagans, and 
not of Christjans, is undeniably manifest from 
the context, he there speaking of those, who used 
auguria, or divination by birds. Moreover, in the 
writings of the Greekish Pagans, the sapreme God 
is often called Kvpiwc, or Lord. For, not to urge 
that passage of the réAaoc Adyoc, or Asclepian Dia- 
logue, cited by Lactantius, * where we read of 0 Kv- 
ptoc Kal ravrwv romric, the Lord and maker of all-—— 
Menander in Justin Martyr’ styleth the supreme 
‘God cov Sura wdviwy Kuprov yevikwrarov, the most 
aniversal Lord of all—And Osiris in Plutarch is 
called azavrwy Kupuc, the Lord of all things.— And 
this is also done absolutely, and without any ob- 
jection, and that not only by the LXX. and Christ- 
ians, but also by Pagan writers. Thus in Plu- 
tarch’s de Iside et Osiride, we read of rov rpwrov, 
cat KYPIOY, kai voyrov yvwor, the knowledge ‘of 
the first intelligible, and the Lord—that is, of the 
supreme God. And Oromasdes is called o Kupug, 
the Lord, in Plutarch’s life of Alexander ; as Nove 
De An.1.i. also, Kupioc, by Aristotle, that is, the su- 
rp. 16, tom. Preme Ruler over all.—Thus likewise 
u. oper] Plato in his sixth epistle ad Hermiam, 
&c. styles his first Divine hypostasis, .or the abso- 
Jutely supreme Deity, rov nycuovoc Kai atriov warépa 
Kvpiov, the father of the prince, and cause of .the 
* Instit. Div. lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 419. © > De Monarch. Dei, p. 108. 
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world (that is, of the eternal intellect) the Lorp. 
Again, Jamblichus writeth thus of the supreme 
God, Aciv oporoyeirat Tapa Tov Kuptou ayaov Vit. Pyth. p. 
Cnrav, It is confessed, that every good 29. ~ _ 

thing ought to be asked of the Lord.— '%; 7!" 

that is, the supreme God; which words ‘™#ter.} | 
are afterwards repeated in him also, p. 129. but de- 
praved in the printed copy thus, Activ & opodoyetv ze- 
pt TOU Kuptov T " ayaboy & Eort. Lastly, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus* tells us, that the supreme God was call- 
éd not by one only name, but by divers diversely, 
namely, TO *Ey,, nT “Ayabov, a Nowy, 4 avro ro “Ov, 7 
Marépa, n Ocov, 7 Anptovpyov 7 Kupiov, either the One, 
or the Good, or Mind; or the very Ens, or the 
Father, or the Demiurgus, or the Lord.— Where- 
fore, we conclude, that this Kyrie Eleeson; or 
Domine Miserere, in Arrianus, was a Pagan lita- 


ny or supplication to the supreme God. Though 


from Mauritius the emperor's Stratage- 
mata it appears, that in his time a Kyrie 
Eleeson’ was wont to be sung also by the Christ- 
jan armies’ before battle. | 
And that the most sottishly superstitious and 


Rigalt. Gloss, 


idolatrous of all the Pagans, and the worshippers 


of never so many gods amongst them, did notwith- 
3 standing generally acknowledge one supreme De- 
ity over them all, one universal Numen, is posi- 
tively affirmed, and fully attested by Au- 
relius Prudentius, in his apotheosis, 1 in 
these words ; : | 


Ver. 254. 


Ecquis in Idotio een inter sacra mille, 
Ridiculosque deos venerans, sale, ceespite, thure, _ 
Non putat esse Deum summum, et super omnia solum? 
Quamvis Saturnis, Junonibus, et Cytherasis, — 


4 Stromat. lib. v. p. 695. 
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Portentisque aliis, famantes consecret ‘aras; 
\ Attamen in coelum quoties suspexit, in uno 

Constituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 

Virtutum ratio, variis instructa ministris, 


Weare not ignorant, that Plato in his Cratylus* - 
where he undertakes to give the etymologies of 
words, and amongst the rest of the word @coi, wri- 
teth in this manner concerning the first and most 
ancient inhabitants of Greece; ‘“‘that they seemed 
to him, like as other Barbarians at that time, to 
have acknowledged no other gods than such as 
were visible and sensible, as the sun, and the moon, 
and the earth, and the stars, and the heaven. 
Which they perceiving to run round perpetually, 
therefore called them ove, from Ow, that signifies 
torun. But that when afterward they took no- 
tice of other invisible gods also, they bestowed 
the same name of @coi upon them likewise.” Which | 
passage of Plato’s Eusebius somewhere * would 
make use of, to prove, that the Pagans universally 
acknowledged no other gods but corporeal and 
inanimate ; plainly contrary to that philosopher's 
meaning, who as he no where affirms, that any 
nation ever was so barbarous, as to worship sense- 
less and inanimate bodies, as such, for gods, but 
the contrary; so doth he there distinguish from 
those first inhabitants of Greece, and other Bar- 
barians, the afterward civilized Greeks, who took 
notice of invisible. gods also. However, if this 
of Plato should be true, that some of the ancient 
Pagans worshipped none but visible and sensible 
gods (they taking no notice of any incorporeal 
beings), yet does it not therefore follow, that 


* P. 263. oper. 
» Preparat. Evangel. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 29. 
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those Pagans had no notion at all amongst them 
of one supreme and universal Numen. The con- 
‘trary thereunto being manifest, that some of those 
Corporealists looked upon the whole heaven and . 
ether animated as the highest God, according’ ¢ to” 
that of daanpides cited by Cicero, 


Vides sublime Gane, immoderatum sethera, De N. D. 
Qui tenero terram circumvectu amplectitur ; r 223. [Itb. - 
Hunc summum habeto divum, bune perhibeto =~ =" 9093.7 
Pp: J 
Jovem. on 


As also that others of them conceived, that subtile 
fiery substance, which permeates and pervades the 
whole world (supposed to be intellectual) to be 
the supreme Deity, which governs all; this opinion 
having been entertained. by philosophers also, as 
namely, the Heraclitics and Stoics. And, lastly, 
since Macrobius,* in the person of Vettius Pre- 
textatus, refers so many of the Pagan gods to the 
sun; this renders it not improbable, but that some 
of these Pagans might adore the animated sun, as 
the sovereign Numen, and thus perhaps invoke 
him in that form of prayer there mentioned,” 
"Hye TavToKparwp, Koopou mvevza, O omnipotent sun, 
‘the mind and spirit of the whole world, &c.—-And 
even Cleanthes himself, that learned Stoic, and 
devout. religionist, is suspected by some to have 
been of this persuasion. 

Nevertheless, we think it opportune here t6. 
observe, that it was not Macrobius’s design, in 
‘those his Saturnalia, to defend this either as his 
own opinion, or as the opinion of the generality 
of Pagans, that the animated sun was absol utely 
thé highest Deity, (as some have conceived) nor 


. ® Saturnal, lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 270. b> Ibid. cap. xxiii. p. 313. 
VOL. Il. 2D 
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yet to reduce that multiplicity of ‘Pagan gods, by 
this device of his, into a seeming monarchy ‘and 
nearer compliance with Christianity; he there 
plainly confining his discourse to the “‘dii duntaxat, 
qui sub celo sunt,” thatis, the lower sort of mun- 
dane gods ;—and undertaking to shew,. not: that 
all of these neither, but only that many of them 
were reducible to the sun, as polyonymous, and 
called: by several names, according to his several 
virtues and effects. For, what Macrobius’s own 
Opinion was, concerning the supreme Deity, ap- 
peareth plainly from his other writings, particu- 
larly this passage of his commentary upon Scipio’s 
dream, where the highest sphere and starry hea- 
Liaxvj, Ven was called Summus Deus, the su- 
[p67] preme God— Quod hunc extimum glo- 
bum, summum Deum vocavit, non ita accipien- 
dum est, ut iste prima causa, et Deus ille omnipo- 
tentissimus existimetur; cum globus 1 ipse, quod 
celum est, anime sit fabrica, anima ex mente 
processerit, mens ex Deo, qui vere summus eat, 
procreata sit. .Sed’summum quidem dixit ad ce- 
terorum ordinem, qui subjecti sunt ; Deum vero, 
quod non modo immortale animal ac divinum sit, 
plenum incl yteex illa purissima menterationis, sed 
quod et virtutes omnes, que illam prime omnipo- 
tentiam summitatis sequantur, aut ipse faciat, aut 
contineat; ipsum denique Jovem veteres vocave- 
runt, et apud theologos J upiter est mundi anima.” 
That the outmost sphere is,here called the su- 
preme God, is not so to be understood, as if this 
were thought to be the first Cause, and the most 
omnipotent God of all: for this starry sphere 
being but a part of the heaven, was made or pro-. 
duced by soul. Which soul also proceeded from 
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-@ perfeet, mind or intelleet ; and. again;: mind was 
begotten; from. that God, who i is traly: supreme: 
But the highest sphere is here called the supreme 
God, only:ia respect. to: those lesser spheres’ or 
gods, that are contained under it; and itis styled 
a God, because it.is not only an immortal and Dé . 
vine animal, full of reason derived from that 
purest Mind, but also :because it maketh or com 
taineth within itself all those virtues, which follow 
that omnipotence. of the first summity. Lastly; 
this was called by the. ancients Jupiter, and Ju» 
piter. to. theologers is: the soul of thé -world.— 
Wherefore, though. Macrabius, as generally: thé 
other. Pagans, did-undeubtedly worship the sui 
as a preat god, and probably would not stick ‘to 
call: him Jupiter, nor xewroxcoarwp neither (in a céx> 
tain: sense) omnipotent, or. ‘the governor of all; 
nor perhaps Deum Sumuium, as wellas the star 
ry heaven was so styled in Scipio's dream, he 
being the chief. moderator in this lower world ; 
yet nevertheless, it-is plain, that:he was far from 
thinking the sua:to be. primam causam, or: omtnt- 
poteniissamsum Deum; the.first Cause, on the niost 
omnipotent God of all. He.acknowledging:above — 
the: sum:and heayen, firet, an. eternal -Psychey;. 
which was the maker or creator of them: both} 
and ‘then, above this Psyche; a perfect evden 
intellect ; and, lastly, above that mind a God, ‘who 
was vere, summus, truly and properly supreme; 
the first.Cause, and the most omnipotent ofall 
gods. Wherein Macrobias plainly: Platonized; 
asserting: a trinity of:archical' or Divine: 
tases. Which same doctrine ‘is elsewhere. also 
further declared by him after this manner: “ Deus, 
2pd2 
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Sosa: Seip: ‘qui prima causa est, et vocatur unus ot: 
fe “ xi") nium, quzeque sunt, queeque videntur esse, 
pe13.) 

' principium et-origo est. Hic superabun- 
dauti a majestatis foecunditate de se mentem creavit. 
Hc mens, que Nove vocatur, qua patrem inspicit, 7 
pléenam ‘similitudinem servat auctoris, anima 
vero dese creat posteriora respiciens. Rursus © 
anima partem, quam intuetur, induitar, ac paula- 
tim regrediente respectu ‘in fabricam corporum, 
in.corporea ipsa degenerat : :”: God, ‘who is, and is 
called ‘the. first. Cause, is alove the fountain and 
original : of :all things, that:are or seem to‘be ; he 
by: his ‘superabundant: fecundity prodaced: from 
himself mind,. which mind, as it looks upward 
towards its father, bears the perfect resemblancé 
of its author,. but as it looked: dowaward, pro- 
duced soul. And ‘this'soul again, as to its supe- 
riot: part, resembles that mind, from. whétice it 
was begotten; but working down wards, ‘produced 
the cerporeal fabric, and .acteth upon: body.— 
‘Besides which, the Some Macrobius tells.us,* that 
“ Summi et-principis ompiem Dei nullum. ‘simu: 
lachrum finxit antiquitas,..quia supra animam et — 
naturam est, quo nihil -fas-est:de fabulis perve- 
nire; de diis autem ceteris, et.de anima, non 
frastra .se'.ad: fabulosa’ convertunt:” The Pagan 
antiquity: made no image at all.of the highest 
God, or prince of all things, because he is above 
soul and nature, where it is not lawfal for any | 
. fabulosity to be intromitted. |. But as to the: other 
gods, : the soul: of the world, and those. below: it, 
they. thought it not! inconvenient here to make use 
of: ee aoe: ‘fiction’ or fabulosity.—-From « ail 


* Ibid. lib. i, cap. ii, p.9. 
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which it plainly -appears, that neither Macrobius 
himself, nor the geuerality of the ancient Pagans, 
according to his apprehension, did look upon the 
animated sun as the absolutely. supreme and high- 
est Being. 

And perhaps it may ‘not be ¢ amiss to, suggest 
here, what hath been already observed, that the 
Persians themselves also, who of all Pagan na- 
tions have been most charged with this, the wor- 
_ shipping of the sun as the supreme Deity, under 
the name of Mithras, did notwithstanding, if we 
may believe Eubulus* (who wrote.the history of 
Mithras at large), acknowledge: another invisible 
Deity superior to it (and which was, the maker 
thereof, and of the whole world), as the true‘and 
proper Mithras. Which opinion is also plainly 
confirmed, not only by Herodotus, distin- | 
guishing their Jupiter from the sun, but 
also by Kenophor in sundry places, ¢ as particolar- 
ly where he speaks of Cyrus's being admonished 
in a dream of his approaching death, and thereupon 
addressing his devotion by sacrifices and prayers 
first to the Zee zarpwoc, the Persian Jupiter—and | 
then to the sun, and the other gods.” *"BOve _ Ogi. inst. 
Ad ve Tarpyy Kal nAlp Kat roig Gdowg Oroig € et L. viii. + p-1§4. 
Tw dixpwy, we Tlépoat Ovovawy, woe £ ETEVY GHEVOG 1 Zeo marpipe 
Kal nAte Kal ravrec O01, déy abe rave XaoroTaoLa, ‘&e, He 
sacrificed to their country(or the Persian) Jupiter, 
and to the sun, and to the other gods, Upon the 
tops of the mountains, as the custom of the Per- 
sians is; praying after this manner: Thou, our 
country Jupiter (that is, ‘thou Mitbras or Oro- 
- masdes), and thou sun, and all ye other gods; ac- 


Lai, Neat 


‘+ ® Apad Porphyr. de Antro Nymphar, p. 283, &o. 
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‘cept, I pray you, these my eucharistic sacrifices, 
&c.—And we: find ‘also the like prayer used by 
Darius i in *P utarch, Zev > TarTpwe Tlepowy, Thou our 
DeFor. Alex, country Jupiter, or supreme God of the 
1. ii. Persians.—Moreover, Herodotus | and 
‘Curtius record, that in the Persian pomp and 
procession there was wont to be drawn a chariot 
satred to Jupiter, distinct from that of the sun. 
But Cyrus’s proclamation, in the. book of Es- 
dras, putteth all out of doubt; since that Lord 
God of heavén, who ‘is there said to have. given 
‘Cyrus all the kingdoms of the earth, and com- 
manded him to build him a house at Jerasalem, 
cannot be understood of the sun. 

~ The Ethiopians in Strabo’s time may well be 
looked upon as Barbarians’; ‘and yet did they not 
only acknowledge one supreine Deity, but also 
such as Was distinct from the world, and there- 
fore invisible ; he writing thus concerning them: 
Gide vonilovat TOV ev abavaroy, Tovroy Of Eivat 
Tov atriov Tw mavron, TOV oe Oynrov, dvwvusov 
riva, tig S Briroronv Tove evepyérac Kat Paciuxove Beovg 
VoulLover They believe, that there is one immortal 
God, and this the cause of all things; and an- 
other mortal one, anonymous; but for the most 
part they account their benefactors and kings 
gods also.—And though Cesar * affirm of the an- 
cient Germans, “ Deorum numero eos solos du- 
cunt, quos cernunt, et quorum opibus aperte ju- 
vantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lunam ;” yet is he 
contradicted by Tacitus, who coming after him, 
had better information: and others have recorded, 


Ja vit psa. 


* De Bello Gallico, lib, vi. cap. xxi. p. 125, edit. Cellarii. 
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that they acknowledged one supreme | 
God, under the name of Thau first, and Seed te 
then of Thautes, and Theutates. Lastly, [7"63J,9" 
the generality of the Pagans at this = 
very day, as the Indians, Chinese, Siamenses and 
Guineans, the inhabitants of Peru, Mexico, Vir- 
ginia, and. New England: (some of which are suf- 
ficiently barbarous), acknowledge one supreme or. 
greatest God; they having their several proper 
names for him, as Parmiscer, Fetisso, Wiracocha, — 
Pachacamac, Vitziliputzti, &c. though worship- 
ping withal other gods and-idols. And we shall 
conclude. this :with: the testimony of Josephus 
Acosta: ‘“‘ Hoc commune apad omnes p. ..9. mm. 
pene Barbaros est, ut Deum quidem om- der. 81. 
nium rerum supremum et summe bonum 
fateantur; spirituum vero quorundam perverso- 
tam non obscura opinio sit, qui e nostris Barbaris 
Zupay vocari solent. Igitur et quis ille summus, 
idemque sempiternus rerum omuium opifex, quem 
Hli ignorantes colunt, per omnia doceri debent ; 
mox :quantum ab illo, illiusque fidelibus ministris 
angelis,, absint gens pessima cacodemenum.” 
_This is common almost to all the Barbarians, to 
confess one supreme God over all, who is per- 
fectly good; as also they have a persuasion 
amongst them of certain evil. spirits, which are 
called by our Barbarians Zupay. Wherefore they 
ought to be first well instructed, what that su- 
preme and eternal maker of. all things ts, .whom 
they: ignorantly worship; and how great a differ- 
eace there is betwixt those wicked demons and 
his faithful. ministers, the angels. - 
-, xxviil,. It hath been already. declared, that a ac-. 
cording to Themistius and Symmachus, two zeal- 
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ous Pagans,-one and the same'supreme God was: 
worshipped in all ‘the several Pagan religions 
throughout the world, though after different man- 
ners. Which diversity of religions, as in their 
opinion it was no way inconvenient in itself, so 
neither was it ungrateful nor unacceptable te Al- 
mighty God, it being more for his-honour, state, 
and grandeur, to be worshipped with this variety, 
than after one only manner. Now, that this.was 
_also the opinion of other ancienter Pagans. before 
them, may appear from this remarkable testimony 
of Plutarch’s in his book De Iside, where defend- 
ing the Egyptian worship (which was: ‘indeed the 
main design of that whole book) ;: but withal de- 
claring, that no inanimate thing ought to be looked 
upon or worshipped as a god, he writeth thus: 
ov yap ovy ovdt ayuyov arfigerrore 0 oO Ged, rove o¢ 
| Swopoupitvour nue Kat mapexovrac aéyyaa . 
dtapxn, Oeove & evopivapev, ovx erépouc wap erépouc, © 

BapBapouc Kat "EAAnvac, ovde voretouc Kal ries 
adda worep Aiduos, Kat ceAnvn, Kal ovpavoe, Kat y0, Kat 
Oddaece, Kowd raat, ovopedcerat 8 adAwe ur adAwy, 
otrwe ‘ENOS AOTOY rov ravra Koonouvros: ‘kat MIAS 
TIPONOIAS ¢ Exerporeveonc, kat Suvapewy vroup yor emt 


_P. 377. 


wavra TELA YHEVOY, er epee rap er Eootc Kara vopov yeyo- 
vaot Tiat kat ™poonyopiar Kat ovnoore Kpervrat ‘xabhte- 
pepevor, ‘Ol pep apvdpoic, or de Tpaverrtpotc, ert ra Oca 
vonow odnyourrec ouK axiySuvec’ | No inanimate thing 
ought to be ésteemed for a god, but they, who 
bestow these things upon us, and afford us a 
‘continual supply thereof for our use, have been 
_ therefore accounted by us gods. Whish gods 
are not different to different nations; as-if the 
Barbarians ‘and: the Greeks, the southern and 
the northern ‘inhabitants: of the globe; had not 
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any the same, but all other different gods. But 
as the sun, and the: moon, and the heaven, 
and the earth, and the sea, are common to all, 
though called by several names in several coun- 
tries ; so ONE Reason ordering these things, and 
ONE ProviDENCE dispensing all, and the inferior 
subservient ministers thereof, having had several 
names and honours bestowed upon them by the 
laws of several coontries, have been every where 
worshipped throughout the whole world. And 
_ there have been also different symbols conse- 
crated .to them, the better to conduct and lead on 
men’s understandings to Divine things; though 
this hath not been without some hazard or danger 
of casting men upon one or other .of thege.two 
inconveniences, either superstition or Atheism.— 
Where Plutarch plainly affirms, that the several 
religions of the Pagan nations, whether Greeks 
er Barbarians, and among these the Egyptians 
also, as well as others, consisted in nothing else, 
‘but the worshipping of one and the same supreme 
Mind, reason, and providence, that orders all 
things in the world, and of its vrovpyoi Suvdpec emt 
wdvra rerayuiva, its subservient powers or minis- 
_ ters, appointed by it over all the several parts of 
' the world ; though under different names, rites, 
and ceremonies, and with different symbols. 
Moreover, that Titus Livius wasof the very same 
epinion, that the Pagan gods of several countries, 
‘though called by several names, and worshipped 
' with so great diversity of rites and ceremonies, yet 
were not for all that different, but thesame common 
to'all, may be concluded from this passage of his 
where he writeth of Hannibal: “« Nescio [a xxvili, 
an mirabilior fuerit i in adversis, quam se- *# [p. 679.] 
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cuhdisrebus. Quippe qui mistos ex colluviotie om- 
nium gentium, quibus alius ritus, alia sacra, alii 
PROPE dii essent, ita uno vinculo copulaverit, ut 
nulla seditio exstiterit.” I know not whether Han- 
nibal were more admirablein his adversity or pros- 
perity ; who having a mixt colluvies of all nations. 
under him, which had different rites, different cere- 
monies, andalmost differentgods from one another, 
did notwithstanding so unite them all together in 
one common bond, that there happened no sedition 
at all amongst them—Where Livy plainly inti- 
mates, that though there was as great diversity of 
religious rites and ceremonies among the Pagans, 
as if they had worshipped several gods, yet the 
gods of them all were really the.same, namely, 
- one supreme God, and his ministers under him. 
And the same Livy elsewhere declares this to 
have been the general opinion of the Romans and 
Italians likewise at that time; where he tells us 
how they quarrelled with Q. Fulvius Flaccus, — 
for that ‘when being censor, and building a new’ 
temple in Spain, he uncovered another temple de- 
dicated to Juno Lacinia amongst the Brutii, and 
taking off the marble tiles thereof, sent them into . 
Spain to adorn his new-erected temple withal ; 
and how they accused him thereupon publicly in 
the senate-house in this manner, “‘ Quod 
ruinis templorum templa edificaret, tan- _ 
quam non iidem ubique dii immortales essent, sed 
spoliis aliorum alii colendi exornandique:” That 
with the ruins of temples he built up temples; 
as if there were not every where the same im- 
mortal gods; but that some of them might be 
worshipped and adorned with the spoils of others." 


* Lib. xiii. cap. ili. p. 1113. 
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The Egyptians Were doubtless the most singu’ 
Jar of all the Pagans, and: the most oddly discre- 
pant from the rest in their manner of worship; 
yet nevertheless, that these also agreed with the 
test in those fandamentals of worshipping one 
supreme and untvérsal Numen, together with his 
inferior ministers, 4s Phatatch sets himself indus- 
triously to.maintain it, in that forémentioned book 
De Iside; so was it further cleared and made out 
(as Damascits:informs us) by two famous Egyp- 
tran philosophers, Asclepiades and Heraiscus, in 
tertain writings of theirs, that have been since 
fost: Atyurrioue 80 ney EvSnpioc ovdey axprBic ———? 
torope Oi & Atyistriot cal’. nuac gAccopor Pete a 
‘ye Yowertc, efiveykay aurwv my aAnOeav Kexpup~ Meodih 
pein, eupovres ey Atyunriong on Tist Xeyorc, ore “4 "260,] 
‘ee etn KaT avrovc 7 pay pla rov or\wr a apX" 

Gkoroc dyvwerov, &c. toréov 8&8 Kat ExewWo rept Twv Avyun- 
‘thoy, dre Starperucot ‘tot woAXAayov, twv Kal Evwow 
_vgtororwy’ Hre wal rd vonToY Styprixasiv se woAAwy Bewy 
Widrnrac, w¢ tLeort ae roc exeivwv ovyypanpacty Ey- 
TUX avow roe BovAopévorg’ Abyw 88 rn Hoatekov avayoagy, 
too Atyurrlov xafoAov Ad-yov, medc Tov TpoxAov ‘ypapeloy 
rov gurocopov, Kal TY aptautvn yeugedbat cuppovia vxr0 
"AoxAnmadov rov Aiyurrioy mpoc ‘Tovg GAXoug Oeohoyouc" 
Thoagh Eudemus‘hath given us no certain ac- 
count of the Egyptians, yet the Egyptian philo- 
sophers of latter times have declared the hidden | 
truth of their theology, havmg found in some 
Egyptian monuments, that, according to them, 
there Is one principle of all things, celebrated un- 
der the name of the unknown darkness, and this 
thrice repeated, &c. Moreover, this isto be ob- 
served concerning these Egyptians, that they are 
wont to divide and multiply things, that are one 
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and the same. And accordingly have they di- 
vided and multiplied the first Intelligible, or the 
one supreme Deity, into the properties of many 
gods; as any one may find, that pleases to con- 
sult their writings: I mean that of Heraiscus, en- 
titled, the Universal doctrine of the Egyptians, 
and inscribed to Proclus the philosopher ; and 
_ that symphony or harmony of the Egyptians with 
other theologers, begun to be written by Ascle- 
. piades, and left imperfect.—Of which work of 
Asclepiades the Egyptian Suidas also’ maketh 
mention upon the word Heraiscus; o 8 AoxAr 
midong ert wAsiov ev roicg Alyurriowg PuBAloig avarpageic, 
ako Btorepog iv augt Seoroylav rv warpiov, dpxac Te avTiic 
wat péoa Seoxenpévog, we Eeorey eidévat capac avd tov tyvwy, 
wy avyytypager ele rove Alyurriwy Beovde, kat dd rig wpay- 
parelac, ny &punes ypapev Tepttxoucay TWY Seoloytwy aTacwy 
suugwvig But Asclepiades having been more con- 
versant with ancient Egyptian writings; was more 
thoroughly instructed, and exactly skilled in his 
country theology; he having searched into the 
principles thereof, and all.the consequences re- 
sulting from them; as manifestly appeareth from 
those hymns, which he composed in praise of the 
Egyptian gods, and from that tractate begun to 
be written by him (but left unfinished), which con- 
taineth the symphony of all theologies.—Now, 
we say that Asclepiades’s symphony of all the 
Pagan theologers, and therefore of. the Egyptian 
with the rest, was their agreement in those two 
fundamentals expressed by Plutarch; namely, 
the worshipping of one supreme and. universal 

umen, Reason and Providence, governing: all 
things ; and then of his subservient ministers (the 
instruments of providence) appointed by him-over 
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all the parts of the-world: which being honoured 
under several names, and with different rites and 
ceremonies, according to the laws of the respec- 
tive countries, caused all that diversity of reli- 
gions that was amongst them. Both which fun- 
damental. points of the Pagan theology were in 
like manner acknowledged by Symmachus," the 
first of them being thus expressed : “ AEquum 
est quicquid omnes colunt, unum putari;” that 
all religions agreed in this, the worshipping of one 
and the same supreme Numen :—anid the second 
thus; “ Varios custodes urbibus mens divina dis- 
tribuit: ;” that the Divine Mind appointed divers 
guardian and tutelar spirits under him, unto cities 
and countries.—He there adding also, that “ suus. 
cuique mos est, suum cuique jus,” that every na- 
‘tion bad their peculiar modes and manners in 
worshipping of these ;—and that these external 
differences in religion ought not to be stood upon, 
bat every one to observe the religion of his own 
Country. Or else these two fundamental points . 
of the Pagan theology may be thus expressed ; 
first, that there is one self-originated Deity, who 
‘wak the 8nmoupyéc, or maker of the whole world ;— 
‘secondly, that there are besides him other gods 
‘also, to be religiously worshipped (that is, intel- 
Iectual beings superior to men) which were not- 
‘withstanding all made or created by that zz. Phys. c.i 
‘one: Stobcens thus declareth their sense : "+? *1 

‘r0_ %AnBoc rwv Ow Epyov éort rou Snmovpyov, a dua To 
oony yrvouevoy, that the multitude of gods is the 
‘work of the Demiurgus, mate by him, together 
we the world. . 


a8 Epistolar. lib. x. Epa. Ix’, p. 449. 
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' Xxex,s And that the Pagay theologers did thus 
generally acknowledge one supreme and universal 
Numen, appears plainly from hence, because they 
supposed the whole world to bean animal. Thus 
the writer De Placitis Philos. and out of. him 
Plat. 133. ocd, Stobeus, 01 ad GAXo, zavrec .Euypuyow roy 
Pha ene Koapoy Kal 7oovolg Sioucotusvor" Aniicenrop 
. 88 «at Anpoxgirog xat “Exixovpoc, cai doo ta 
Gropa eonyouvrat Kal'ro Kevov, ors Fuuyov oUrE zpOVOIE 
StoccaiaOar,: guaet Sérwi ddoyy’ All others assert the 
world. to’ be an animal, and governed by. provi- 
dence; only, Leucippus,, Democritus, and. Epi- 
curus, and those, who make atoms and vacuum 
the principles of all things, dissenting, who nei- 
ther acknowledge the world to be animated, nor 
yet to be governed by providence, but by an irra- 
tional nature.—Where, by the way, we may, ob- 
serve the fraud and juggling of Gassendus, who 
- takes occasion from. hence highly to extol and 
applaud Epicurus, as ‘one who approached nearer 
to Christianity than all the other philosophers, in 
that he denied the world to be an animal; where- 
as, according to. the language and nations of those 
times, to deny. the world’s animation, and to be 
an Atheist or to deny a God, was one and the 
same thing ;. because all the Pagans, who then as- 
serted Providence, held the world also to be, ani- 
mated: neither did Epicurus deny the. world’s 
animation upon any other account than this, be- 
cause he denied: Providence. And the ground, 
upon which this opinion of the world’s animation 
was built, was such as might be obvious even to 
vulgar understandings ; and it is thus expressed 
by Plotinus, according to thesense of the ancients: 
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Gtorov rov ovpave abyxov Aéyew, mY, vp Rp, iv. b ii: 
pépoc suparos Exopev Tov wavroc, yuxiy € éxou- ee pds ga 
Tw’ rue yap av ro pipog toyev, aywyov rou lib-i. p- 576] 
mavroc Gvroc; it is absurd to affirm, that the hea- 
ven or world is inanimate, or devoid of life and 
soul, when we ourselves, who have but a_part of 
the mundane body in us, are endued with soul. 
For how could a part have life and soul in it, the. 
whole being dead and inanimate?—Now, if the 
whole world be one anjmal, then must it needs be 
governed by one soul, and not by many. . Which- 
gone soul of the world, and the whole mundane 
animal, was by some of the Pagan theologers (as 
namely the Stoics) taken to be the mpwroc Oe, the 
first and highest God of all. 

Nevertheless, others of the Pagan theclopery 
though asserting the world’s animation likewise, 
yet weuld by no means allow the mundane soul 
to be the supreme Deity; they conceiving the 
first and ‘highest God to be an abstract and im- 
moveable mind, and not a soul. Thus the Pane- 
gyrist, cited also by Gyraldus, invokes the sa- 
preme Deity doubtfully and cautiously, mig peor. 
as not knowing well what to call him, ?-1%- 
whether soul or mind: ‘‘ Te, summe rerum sator, 
cujus tot nomina sunt, quot gentium linguas esse 
voluisti; quem enim te ipse dici velis, scire non 
possumus: sive in te quedam vis mensque divina 
est, que toto infusa: mundo omnibus miscearis 
elementis, et sine ullo extrinsecus accedente vigo- 
ris impulsu, per te ipse movearis; sive aliqua 
- gupra omne celum potestas es, que hoc opus to- 
tum ex altiore nature arce despicias : Te, inquam, 
oranius,” &c. Thou supreme Original of all things, 
who hast as | ‘many. names as thoy hast pleased 
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there should be languages; whether thou beest a 
_ certain Divine force and soul, that infused into 
. the whole world art mingled with all the elements, 
and without any external impulse moved from 
thyself; or whether thou beest a power elevated 
above the heavens, which lookest down upon the 
whole work of nature; as from a higher tower ; 
thee we invoke, &c.~—And as the supreme Deity 
was thus considered only as a perfect mind su- 
perior fo soul, so was the mundane soul and 
whole animated world called by these Pagans 
frequently Sevreooc: Oedc, the second god.—Thus 
in the Asclepian Dialogue or: Perfect Oration, 
is the Lord and maker of all said to have made 
a second god visible and sensible, which is the 
world. a sof 

But, for the most part, they who asserted a — 
God, superior to the soul of the world, did main- 
tain a trinity of universal principles, or Divine 
hypostases subordinate; they conceiving that as 
there was above the mundane soul a perfect mind 
or intellect, so that mind and intellect, as- such, 
was not the first principle neither, because there 
must be vonroy in order of nature before vove, an 
intelligible before Intellect. Which first intellt- 
gible was called by them ro & and raya@oy, the 
- One and the Good, or unity and goodnéss itself 
- substantial, the cause of mind and all things. 
Now as the tagathon; or highest of these. ‘three 
hypostases, was sometimes called by them ¢ 
mpwroc Gcoc, the first God—and vove or intellect 6 
devrepoc fede, the second god ;—so was the mundane. 
soul and animated world called rpiroc Ode, the third 
god.—Thus Numenius in Proclus upon Plato's. 

P, 93. Timeus, Novpihvoc piv yao tecic avuprhaag 
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Meope, warépa piv Kade toy wporox, mrownrity é 
ov Sebrepaw, wolnua d rip Tolrov ri ay nbgquog 
rar’ airdy 5 tplrog tort Pedc, we & Kar’ abroy Suovpyse 
Servis, Sre mowroe cat d debrepog Jedg, 7d O2 Snutovpyobpevoy, 
p.tpirog> Numenius praising three gods, calls the 
father the first God, the maker the second, and 
the work the third. _ For the world, according to 
hjm, is the third god; as he supposes also two 
opificers, the first and the second God.—Plotinus 
mn like mapner speaks of this also, as very fa- 
miliar language amongst those Pagans, y, 5 1. v. 
«a 6 xdopog Sede, womrep obunbec Adyar, tplrac, fo 296] 
and the world, as is commonly said, is” 
the third god. 
_ But neither they, who held the supreme Deity 
4o be an immoveable mind or intellect, superior 
to the mundane soul (as Aristotle and Xenocra- 
tes), did suppose that mundane soul and the 
whole world to have depended upon many such 
jmmoveable intellects self-existent, as their first 
Cause, but only upon one: nor they, who ad- 
jnitting a trinity of Divine hypostases, made _ the 
supreme Deity properly to be a monad ove 
mind or intellect, did conceive that intellect to 
have depended upon many such monads, as first 
principles co-ordinate, but upon one only. From 
whence. it plainly appears, that the Pagan theo- 
logers did always reduce things undera monarchy, 
and acknowledge not many independent deities, 
but one universal Numen (whether called soul, or - 
mind, or monad) as the head of all. ‘Though it 
hath been already declared, that those Pagans, 
-who were trinitarians, especially the Platonists, 
do often take those their three hypostases sub- 
ordigate (a monad, mind, and soul) all. | together, 
VOL. . II. 2E - 
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for the ré Ociov, or one supreme Numen; as sup- 
posing an extraordinary kind of unity in that 
trinity of hypostases, and so as it were a certain 
latitude and gradation in the Deity. 

Where by the way two things may be observed 
concerning the Pagan theologers: First, that ac- 
cording to them generally the whole corporeal 
system was not a dead thing, like a machine or 
automaton artificially made by men, but that life 
and soul was mingled with and diffused through 
it all: insomuch that Aristotle himself taxes 
those, who made the world to consist of nothing 
but monads or atoms altogether dead and in- 
animate, as being therefore a kind of Atheists. 
Secondly, that how much soever some of them 
supposed the supreme Deity and first Cause to 
be elevated above the heaven and corporeal 
world, yet did they not therefore conceive, either 
the world to be quite cut off from that, or that 
from the world, so as to have no commerce with 
it, nor influence upon it; but as all proceeded 
froughis first Cause, so did they suppose that to 
be closely and intimately united with all those 
emanations from itself (though without mixture 
and confusion), and all to subsist in it, and be 
pervaded by it. Plutarch, in his Platonic Ques- 

tions, propounds this amongst the rest, 
’ Ti 8n wore rov avwrarw Oeov Tatioa TavTwY Kat 
womtny meosemev; Why Plato called the highest 
God the father and maker of all?—To which he 
answers in the first place thus; rou by Beton “yevonrsy 
Kat Tw avOpwrwy TaTno tor t, wounTne bY T wv aoywy Kat Twy 
ayvywv' That perhaps he was called the father of 
all the generated gods, and of men, but the maker 
of the irrational and inanimate things of the 
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world.—But. afterward he adds, that this highest 
‘God might therefore be styled the father of the 
whole corporeal world also, as well as the maker, — 
because it is no dead and inanimate thing, but 
endued with life: guifuryou yao yeunaic n yévnoic Eore” 
Kal Towrou pev, olo¢ oiKosopo¢ i udavrnc, n Avpac Onptovp- 
yoo 1 avopiavroc, aandXaxrat Td ‘yevouevov Eoyov" amo 3 
Tov -yevvnoavroc apy Kat SUvapic éyKéxoarat Tw) rexvwbeyre, 
‘Kat ouvey et THY pvoww, aTrooTacua Kat jOoptov ovoay TOU TEK- 
vwoavroc. "Emet roivuy ov-rerAacpivoie 6 KOoHO0G, OVdE GUY- 
nowocpévotc rommpactw Eouev, adN’ Lore avrw pola TOAAN 
Cwornroc kat Yeornroc, nv o Oc0¢ &yKatéomT Eoev ap éavrov 
ty vAn Kal Karéuikev, tixorwe Gua warnore Tov Koopov Cwov 
yeyovoroc, Kat mournc éwovopazerae Generation is 
the making or production of something animate. 
And the work. of an artificer, as an architect or 
statuary, as soon as it is produced, departeth and 
_ 18 removed from the maker thereof, as having no 
intrinsic dependance upon him; whereas from 
_him, that begetteth, there is a- principle and 
-power infused into that which is begotten,: and 
mingled therewith, that containeth the whete pa: 
ture thereof, as being a kind of avulsion from the 
begetter. Wherefore since the -world is not like 
to those works, that are artificially made and com- 
pacted by men, but hath a participation of life 
and divinity, which God hath inserted. into tt, 
and mingled with it, God is therefore rightly 
styled by Plato, not only the maker, but also the 
father, of the whole world as being an animal.— . 
'To thesame purpose also Plotinus: yevo- 5, iv... iii. 
pevoc On olov oiKo¢g Ti¢ KaXog Kat mouxidog, ovx % [P- 379-] 

aierunOn rou meromKoroc, ovd av éxolvwoev avrov’ Exe 
G0. yuyny KpaTOUpeVOC ov Kparwv, kat EXOpevog. GAA _ovuK: 
Zxwy, Ketrat ydo ev ry Yuyy avexovoy avToy, Kat ovK ayor- 
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ov torw avurne, we dv ey 8dacr Nxtvov reyyopevov Lani 
The world being made as a large and stately. edi 
fice, was neither cut off and separated from. its 
maker, nor yet mingled and confounded with 
him. Forasmuch as he still remaineth above, pre 
viding over it; the world being so animated, as 
rather to be possessed by soul, than to possess it, 
#t lying in that great Psyche, which sustaineth it, 
28.2 net in the waters, all moistened with jite.— 
Thus Plotinus, supposing the whole corporeal 
world to be animated, affirmeth it neither to be 
cat off. from its maker (by which maker he kere 
wnderstavids the mundane seul), itself to be im- 
metsed:-mto its ‘body, the world, after the same 
dranner as our human souls are into these ‘bo- 
dies ; but so to preside over it,: and act i, .as a 
thing elevated above it. And though, ‘according 
to him, that second Divine Hypostasis of nous or 
intellect be in ‘like manner elevated above this 
mundane soul ;-and again, that first-hypostasis or 
Supreme Deity (called by him unity and geod- 
ness, “above Intellect ; yet ‘the corporeal worlé 
eould not be said to be cut off from these neither’; 
they being all three (monad, mind, and sou!) 
closely and intimately united together. 

xxx.‘The Hebrews were the only nation, whd 
before Christianity for several ages professedly 
opposed the Polytheism and idolatry of the Pagan 
world. Wherefore it may be prebably concluded, 
that they ‘had the right notion of this’ Pagan Poty- 
theism, and understood what it consisted in, viz, 
Whether in worshipping many unmade, self-ori- 
ginated deities, as partial creators of the world; 
or else in worshipping, besides the supreme God, 
other created beings supertor to men ? Now. Philo 
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plainly understood the Pagan Polytheism after thig 
latter way ; ag may appear from this passage of his 
in his book cancerning the Confusion of Languages; 
where speaking of the supreme God (the Maker 
and Lord of the whole world), and of his surayec 
Gpeyoi, his innumerable. assistant powers--both 
visible and invisible, he adda, carardaytu- ee 
rég OUY Twig THY EKaTépoU TisY KOGMWE Guo, OU 
frauan OAoye ecHelwaav, adAd Kal ra KadAtera rw év aut 
toig WEpwY, HAtov, Kat aeAnvny; Kal TOY aUpTavra OVpaNOY, 
dren midiy aidesOlvree Acove ExaAccay, ww TAY ewiveay KaT+ 
Sav Movone ona Kopu Kugte Bacrs twv Gewv, Evdakey 
TAC wap VTHKOOUE doyovroc Stapooac’ Wherefore some 
men being struck with admiration of both these 
worlds, the visible and the invisible, have not on- 
ly deified the whole of them, but alsa their several 
parts, as the sun, and the moon, and the whale 
heaven, they not scrupling to call these gods 
Which notion and language of theirs Moses re- 
spected in those words of his, Thou Lord, the 
king ‘of gods; he thereby: declaring the tsans- 
ceadency of the supreme God above all thoae his 
subjects called gods.—To the same purpose Philo 
svriteth also in his Commentary upon the Deca- 
logue, wasay ovy TV roauray repOptiay a arw- 
eauAVOr, TOUC adsApove vot ua TeCeKIWEEV, EL 
xei. KaQapwripac Kat afavarwripae ouclag EXaxyoy, adApis 
S adAw\wy ra yevopeva, kal’ 0 yéyovev, eel kal Tarhp amdu- 
Tey O TaMTIC TwY OAwy’ Kal apwrov rovra Kal ispurgzoy 
mapayysAua arnMirevowpey év avroic, Eva TOV apwrare voul- 
dem te nat rygy Ocov’ Wherefore removing all such 
imposture, let us- worship no beings, that are by 
nature. brothers and german to us, thongh en- 
ued with far more pure aad immortal. essences 
' than we are, For all created things, as such, 
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have a kind of german and brotherly equality with 
one another, the Maker of all things being their 
common father. But let us deeply infix this first 
and most holy commandment.in our breasts, to 
acknowledge and worship one only highest God. 
——And again afterwards, : dco: piv nAlov, Kai ocAnvac, 
Kal rou obumavroc ovpavov re Kat Kéopov, Kal rw év av- 
roic éAocxEpeorarwr pepav we Sedv mpdmodolre wat Oeparev- 
rai, Stauapravousct, rovc tarnkdoug Tov dpxyovroc cenvovorrec” 
They, who worship the sun, and the moon, and 
the whole heaven and world, and the principal 
- parts.of them as gods, err, in that they worship 
the subjects of the prince; whereas the prince 
alone ought to be worshipped. Thus, according 
to Philo, the Pagan Polytheism consisted:in giving 
religious worship, besides the supreme God, to 
other created understanding beings, and parts of 
the world, more pure and immortal than men. 
Flavius Josephus, in his Judaic Antiquities, 
extolling Abraham’s wisdom and piety, writeth 
thus .concerning him; rpwrog obv rodua Ocov axogy- 
vacBar Snutovoyoy twv ddwv eva, Which some would 
understand in this manner,. that Abraham’ was 
‘the first, who publicly declared, that there was 
one God, the Demiurgus or maker of the whole 
world ;—as if all mankind besides,. at that time, 
had supposed the world to have been made not 
by. one, but by many gods. - But the true mean 
ing of those words is this ; that. Abraham was the 
first, who, in that degenerate age, publicly de- 
clared, that the maker of the whole world- was 
the one. only God, and alone to be religiously 
worshipped; ‘accordingly, as it follows after- 
wards in the same writer, @ kadog Eye povip thy te 
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hay kat THY evyapioriay arovtuev, to whom alone men 
ought to give honour and thanks.—And the rea- 
son hereof is there also set down; rwv Si Aorrwy, 
Kai Tt 3po¢ evdaysoviay ouvreAEl, Kad ToOeTAYHY THY TOUTOU 
' wapixew Exacrov Kat ov Kat’ oixelay tayvv’ Because all 
those other beings, that were then worshipped as 
gods, whatsoever any of them contributed to the 
happiness of mankind, they did it not by their 
own power, but by his appointment and com- 
mand ;—he instancing in the sun and moon, and 
earth and sea, which are all made and .ordered 
by a higher Power and Providence, by the force 
whereof they contribute to our utility. As if he 
should have said, that no created being ought to 
be religiously worshipped, but the Creator only. 
And this agreeth with what we read in Scrip-— 
ture concerning Abraham, that he called upon 
the name of the Lord, ody 5x, the God 
of the whole world—that is, he wor- 
shipped no particular created beings, as . the 
other Pagans at that time did, but only.that su- 
preme universal Numen, which made and con- 
taineth the whole world. And thus Maimonides 
interprets that place, paw DY? YT? AHI petaol.c. i. 
oyit xd Now oy? ww Abraham be- $7 (PP, 
gan to teach, that none ought to be reli- 

giously worshipped, save only the God of the 
whole world.—Moreover, the same Josephus: af- 
terwards in his twelfth book* brings in Aristeus 
(who seems to have been-a secret proselyted 
Greek) pleading with Ptolemzus. Philadelphus, 
in behalf of the Jews, and their liberty, after this 
manner; 7iv Bacrclav. cov. dérovroc, Tov. Seuévou. rove © 
yépmoug-abroic. Tov yap &wavra avornoduevoy Oedv, al obrot 
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war ipcic otPdecOd, Ziwa «aXdbvsvric adrov, irolude diwrd du 
ebpraate init rd Cov, tiv enlkAnew adrod voheavres. 
It would well agreé with your goodness and 
magnanimity, to free the Jews from that miser- 
dble captivity, which they are ander; since the 
same God; who governeth your kingdom, gave 
laws to them, as I have by diligent searth foand 
out.. For both they and we do alike worship the 
God; who made all things, we calling him Zene, 
because he gives life to all. Wherefore, for the 
honour of that God, whom they worship after a 
singular manner, please you to indulge them the 
hberty of returning to their native country:— 
Where Aristeus also, according to the serse of 
Pagans, thus concludes; Kuow, O king, that I - 
titercede not for these Jews, as having any cogné- 
tion with them, savrwy & dvOpuirwy Snaeovpynpa iv; 
rwy Tov Oeov, Kal ywwpKUY avroy ndopevoy toic evIrowUOT, 
int rourw Kal we wapoxadw, but all men being the 
workmanship df God, and knowing; that he is 
delighted with beneficence, 1 therefore nue ex: 
hort you: 

- As for the latter Jewish writers and Rabbits, 
it-is certain, that the generality of them supposed 
the Pagans to have acknowledged one supreme 
and universal Nunten, and to have worshipped all 
their other gods only as his ministers, or as me- 
diators petwee him and them: Maimonides in 
Halacoth * pydy desctibeth the rise of the Pagan 
Polytheism in the days of Enosh, after this man 
ner: YOM NYY PTVAN IAT Myo ONT ND Wo wae Dd 
TION OM yy TT VT DYNWIT PD OMY WIN TTT UNE. 
Dbyn nN mr ov ox On NI bam. RA 
NB OWN Owe OM Nad ON pom oraa man! 


* ze. De Idololatria, cap.i. §. 1. p. til 
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p73 Nr pes im) a9 on prone Oona? of PNT 
337. Pom. ws aD ww Jaa IW) NA 
qo bw naa wn) ovmWI Inthe days of Enosh, 
the sons of men grievously erred, and the wise 
nen of that age became brutish (even Enosh 
himself being in the number of them); and theit 
error was this, that since God had created the 
stars dnd spheres to govern the world, and plac+ 
ing them on high, had bestowed this honour up- 
on them, that they should be his ministers and 
subservient instruments, men ought therefore to 
praise them, honour them, and worship them ; 
this being the pleasure of the blessed God, that 
mei should magnify and honour those, whom him- 
self hath magnified and honoured, as a king will 
have his ministers to be reverenced, this honour re- 
dounding to himself.—Again, the same Maimo- 
nides in the beginning of the second chapter of 
that book writeth thus; xbw mnitnoyn MET IY 
x54 nd 5) baba Nd) INdn Nd ONTIAT bad The TI) 
oY SM) ONT bap THN ND AHO TD Mn 
AMT NIT IY HM OORT NT Ow IP Tyre 
TH may Tay mn mn rs wax war Taw pT oy 
The foundation of that commandment against 
strange worship (now commonly called idolatry) 
is this, that no man should worship any of the 
creatures whatsoever, neither angel, nor sphere, 
nor star, nor any of the four elements, nor any 
thing made out of them. For though he, that 
worships these things, knows, that the Lord ig 
God; and superior to them all, and worships those 
¢reatures no otherwise than Enosh and the rest 
of that age did, yet is he nevertheless guilty of 
strange worship or idolatry.—And that, after the 
times of Enosh also, in succeeding ages, the Poly- 
theism of the Pagan nations was no other than 
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this, the worshipping (besides one supreme God) 
of ‘other created beings, as the ministers of his 
providence, and as middles or mediators betwixt 
‘him and men, is declared likewise by Maimonides 
pelea (in his More Nevochim) to have been the 

— universal belief of all the Hebrews or 
Jews: NYT May Nd Ton yy Ty 'D Da NN 
moh 3a arta yo 553 aby mote mp ya MON PRD 
SANT JO AN DNTP TW TWH TSW O'NIT YO 
DAN INT DOT ANID WNT NTT TTY Ow 
Pd Ors wor Iw Ia pot Tw Ty OY MTN DIN 

DAMN yan Ine 12 por Now moo mi mx | You 
know, that whosoever committeth idolatry, he 
doth it not as supposing, that there is no other 
God besifles that which he worshippeth, for it 
never came into the minds of any idolaters, nor 
never will, that that statue, which is made by 
them of metal, or stone, or wood, is that very 
God, who created heaven and. earth; but they 
worship those statues and images only as the re- 
presentation of something, which is a mediator 
between God and them.—Moses Albelda, the 
author of. the book. entitled, ran n>y Gnolath 
Tamid, resolves all the Pagan Polytheism and 
idolatry into these two principles, one of which 
respected God, and the other men themselves: 
Dydd MII NWT OTT AD md wD NT 
| DD OVWAONN YY FID pam .Nw) mw 
WON YY MoNw oD mo moNw Oxwd ori 1 Fon 
anime Sy ondan ysun md sD ayn ams. owy oh 
STINT) 33 WS WWI OTN ANT ID MN Dy Tw. py 
PIT? TT TTY wm mp 29 TD Dw ND ON IMD 
TTA wnawit a patnw 3 mxy «The idolaters first 
argued thus in respect of God ; that since he was 
of such transcendent perfection above men, it was 
not possible for men to be united to, or have com- 
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‘munion with him, otherwise than by means of 
certain middle beings or mediators ;: as it is the 
manner of earthly kings, to have petitions convey- 
éd to them by the hands of mediators and inter- 
cessors. Secondly, they thus argued also in re- 
spect of themselves; that being corporeal, so that 
they could not apprehend God abstractly, they 
must needs have something sensible to excite and 
stir up their devotion and fix their imagination 
upon.—Joseph Albo, in the book called Ikkarim, 
concludes that Ahab, and the other idolatrous 
kings of Israel and Judah worshipped other gods 
upon those two accounts mentioned by Maimo- 
nides and no otherwise, namely, that the supreme 


God was honoured by worshipping of his minis- 
ters, and that there ought to be certain middles and — 


mediators betwixt him and men: SNM 
NITAATNN PND yA TAM sew 92D NN 
Dn oy ma nye mode on wtonw prs nw ni 59 an 
TW OWN YW ON WTTNN) DVT MmNn2 DiDND 
DEON TID Mwy? plunn tw. ON) m2 Own AN 
snyownpnora Ahab, and other kings of Is- 
rael and Judah, and even Solomon himself, erred 
in worshipping the stars, upon those two accounts 
already mentioned out of Maimonides, notwith- 
standing that they believed the existence of God 
and his unity; they partly conceiving that they 
should honour God in worshipping of his minis- 
ters, and partly worshipping them as mediators 
betwixt God and themselves.—And the same 


P. 8. c. xviii. 


writer determines the meaning of that first com-_ 


mandment, (which is to him the second) “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before my face,”. to be this 
IMS DDT Twrnw wW BI) ya O*yson OM: 097 
onnaya Thon shalt not set up other inferior gods 
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as mediators betwixt me and thyself, or worship 
them so, as thinking to honour me thereby.— 
R. David Kimchi (upon 2 Kings xvii.) writeth 
thus concerning that Israelitish priest, wha, by. 
the King of Assyria’s command, was sent to Sa. 
maria. to. teach the new inhabitants thereof to wor-. 
ship the God of that land (of whom it is after- 
wards said, that they both feared the Lord, and 
served their idols;) pnay OMay we Now Dd Tor DN 
minsn boi daw wa ewe OraND wind 992 TT 
YY OTD TON BW TwNt Sow wd Moy Nim OPA 
roy> Nanw 3252) Nay yw ws ommoN AX ONY 
nya OR Dp Nd rN OoNT NON '9 ONDA SNA 
RIN PI) OPS OMVYON ONT OMY OMDVY NON ONT 
. If he should have altogether prohibited them their 
idolatry, they would not have hearkened to him, 
that being a thing, which all those eastern people 
‘were educated in from their very infancy, inso- 
much that it was a kind of first principle to them: 
Wherefore he permitted them to worship all their 
several gods, as before they had done; only he 
required them to direct the intention of their 
minds to the God of Israel (as the supreme), for 
those gods could do them neither good nor burt, 
otherwise than according to his will and pleasure; 
but they worshipped them to this purpose, that 
they might be mep1aTors betwixt them and the 
Creator. In the book Nitzachon, all the Poly- 
theism and idolatry of the Pagans is reduced. to 
these three heads; first, ynis>. own (myn Dy 
When they worshipped the ministers of God, as 
thinking to honour him thereby ;—and, secondly, 
Dwar ywomemay When they worship- 
ged them as orators and intercessors for them 
with God ;—and, lastly, n> am yo nay _ When 
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they worshipped statues of wood and stone for 
tnemorials of him. And though it be true, that 
isaak Abrabanel (upon 2 Kings xvii.) does enu- 
merate more species of Pagan idolatry, even to 
the number of ten, yet:are'they all of them but s0 
many several modes of: érdature-worship + ; and — 
there is no such thing amongst them to be found, 
es the worshipping of many unmade ibis aca le 
deities, as partial creators of the world. 
Moreover, those rabbinic writers Taiaaonls 
fnterpret certain places of the Scripture to: this 
_ gense, that the Pagan idolaters did notwithstand- 
ing acknowledge one supreme Deity, as that (Je- 
remy x. 7.) ‘* Who is there that will not fear thee, 
thou King of nations ?. For amongst all their wise 
men, and in all their kingdoms, there is none like 
unto thee; though they are become all tovether 
brutish, and their worshipping of stocks:is a doc- 
trine of vanity :” for Maimonides thus glosseth 
upen those words : 7725 sm TARY BT Joy Ib 
NET ann ew Ow omronomyaban As if 
he should ‘say, all-the Gentiles know, that thou 
art the only supreme God, but their error and 
folly consisteth in this, that they think this vanity 
of worshippiag inferior gods, to-be a thing agree- 
able to thy will—And thus alse Kimchi in: his 
Commentaries, DONT OMY DTP SN IND ND 
Spay can ean do2 oy oo ANN TINT! OM? oN 
NON CII OTIY OFN To. Pep OM com” 
DWT OT 1D OD) an son TaN.) ya ooze ony 
BD NON COMIY ND DDI NI DN o2 WN OST "Dp 
pyysor om md purwa omy Who will not fear thee? 
it is fit, that even the nations themselves, who 


worship idols, should fear thee, for thou art their Be 


King; and indeed amongst all the wise men of the 
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nations, and in all their kingdoms, it is generally 
acknowledged, that there is none like unto thee. 
Neither do they worship the stars otherwise than 
as mediators betwixt thee and them. Their wise 
men know, that an idol is nothing; and though 
they worship stars, yet do they worship them as 
thy ministers, and that they may be intercessors 
for them. Another place is that, Malachii. 11, 
which though we read in the future tense, as a 
prophecy of the Gentiles, yet the Jews understand 
it of that present time, when those: words were 
written, ‘‘ From the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, my name is great among the Gen- 
tiles; and in every place incense is offered to my 
name, and a pure oblation, for my name Is great 
amongst the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
But you profane it, &c.—Upon which words R. 


Solomon glosseth thus, “nd sw yy wd wwDD 
MONT DX tow) paTINO ope Soa ono by xinw The 


Pagan Polytheists and idolaters know, that there 


is one God superior to all those other gods and 
idols worshipped by them; and in every place 
are there free-will offerings brought to my name, 
even amongst the Gentiles. And Kimchi agreeth 
with him herein, n.wm xix? onary DMT °D Oy BN 
WY OMX OTD NON ADWNVT AD NW °2 DD 
Dy2y2 oryyor Although the Pagans worshipped 
the host of heaven, yet do they confess me to be 
the first Cause, they worshipping them-only as in 
their opinion certain mediators betwixt me and 
them.—Whether either of these two places of . 
Scripture does sufficiently prove what these Jews 
would have, or no; yet, however, is it evident - 
from their interpretations of them, that themselves 
supposed the Pagans to have acknowledged one 


/ 
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supreme Deity, and that their other gods were all 
but his creatures and ministers. Nevertheless, 
there is another place of Scripture, which seems 
to sound more to this purpose, and accordingly 
hath been thus interpreted by Rabbi Solomon and 
others, Psal. xv. 6. where God is called 52 naan 
D'PN DYN Wyp The confidence of all the ends of 
the earth, and of them that are afar off in the sea 
. —that is, even ofall the Pagan world. | 
Thus we see plainly, that the Hebrew doctors 
and rabbins have been generally of this persua- 
sion, that the Pagan nations anciently, at least the 
intelligent amongst them, acknowledged one su- 
preme God of the whole world ; and that. all their 
other gods were but creatures and inferior minis- 
ters ;, which were worshipped by them upon these 
two accounts, either as thinking, that the honour 
done to them redounded to the supreme ; or else 
that they might be }y5u. o-no7p. and o»yyon, their 
mediators, and intercessors, orators, and negotia- 
fors with him. Which inferior gods of the Pagans 
were supposed by these Hebrews to be chiefly of 
two kinds, angels, and stars or spheres. The lat- 
ter of which the Jews, as well as Pagans, con- 
cluded to be animated and intellectual: for thus 
Maimonides expressly ; p%)35971) D°D31977 72. Jesude Hatto- 
DAO OFM om oF Saw my wea ropa yin tte HS. 9 
9) 1902 DT TNT INN ba DWT TM TN ‘oD AN 19) 
O'ON Dom w2 po wY> DINDD) pawn wb>yo The stars 
and spheres are every one of them animated, and 
endued with life, knowledge and understanding. 
And they acknowledge him, who commanded and 
the world was made, every one. of them, according 
to their degree and excellency, praising and ho- 
nouring him, as the angels do. And this they would 
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confirm from that : place of Scripture, Neh. ix, 6: 
s Thou, even thou, art Lord alone; thou hast 
made heaven, the heaven of heavens with all their 
host, the earth with all things that are therem, the 
seas and all that is therein, and thou preservest 
them all; and the host of heaven worshippeth . 
thee :” the host of shh being commonly pat far 
the stars. 

xxx1. But, lastly, this same thing is plainly 
confirmed from the Scriptures.of the New Tes- 
_ tament also ; that the Gentiles and Pagans, :‘how- 
ever Polytheists and idolaters, were not -unac- 
quainted with the knowledge of the trae God, 
that is, of the one only self-existent-and omnipo- 
tent Being, which comprehendeth all things ua- 
der him: from whence it must needs follow, that 
their other many gods were all of them supposed 
to have been derived from this one, and to be des 
‘pendent on him. 

For first, St. Paul, in his Epistle .to the. Ro- 
mans," tells us, that these Gentiles or Pagans did 
env aArOaav év adiKig Karéyewv, hold the truth in un- 
righteousness, or unjustly detain and imprison 
the same.— Which is chiefly to be understood of 
the truth concerning God, as appears from that 
~which follows, and therefore implies the Pagans 
not to have been unfurnished of such a Know- 
ledge of God, as might and ought to have kept 
them from all kinds of idolatry, however by 
their default it proved ineffectual to that end; as 
is afterwards declared ; ovK eclnges Tov 
Ocov & Exe ev excyvwon, they liked not to re- 
tain God in the agnition, or practical knowledge 
of him. ~-Where there is a distinction to be ob- 


® Cap, i, 25. a 
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‘served betwixt yuwos and ériyvwoe, the knowledge 
‘and the agnition of God—the former whereof, in 
this chapter, is plainly granted. to the Pagans, 
though the latter be here denied them, because 
they lapsed into Polytheism and idolatry ; which 
is the meaning of these words: perm- | ” 
Aakav rv adnOeav rov Oeov ev rw Yevda, they 
‘changed the truth of God into a lie.—Again, the 
same apostle there affirmeth, that the ro ywworov 
‘rou Qeov paveoov éorw é avroic, that, which may be 
known of God, was manifest within them, God 
himself having shewed it unto them.—There is 
something of God unknowable and incomprehen- 
sible by all mortals, but that of God, which is 
‘knowable, his eternal power and Godhead, with 
the attributes belonging thereunto, is made mani- 
fest to all mankind from his works. ‘The invi- 
sible things of him, from the creation of the world, 
being clearly seen and understood by the things 
that are made.” Moreover, this apostle ex- 
pressly declareth the Pagans to have known God, 
In that censure, which he giveth of: 
them : dor: yvourec rov Osov, ov we Oeov ed0E- 
acav, that when they knew God, they glorified | 
him not as God ;—because they fell. into Poly- 
theism and . idolatry. Though the apostle here 
instanceth only in the latter of those two, their 
‘‘changing the glory of the incorruptible God 
. into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds and_ beasts, and creeping things.” The 
reason whereof is, because this. idolatry of. the 
Pagans, properly so. called, that is,. their, -wor- 
shipping. of stocks and stones, formed into the 
likeness of man or beast, was. generally taken 
amongst the Jews for the grossest of all be Te- 
VOL. II. 2F 


V. 21. 
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Jigious miscarriages. Thus Philo plain} y de- 
De Decws clareth : Soot pey ndiov, kat t oahtivacy Kat Tov 
BS gupmayrog oupavov T& Kal KOgpov, Kat Tey év av- 
‘TOK ohoox spsrrarwy uspwy wo Oewy ™porrohot i ees t Ospa- 
mevral, Stayxapravovat ai (wwe yap ov, TOVE UmyKOOUE TOU 
Epxovroc “omvivovres) fi NTTov OE TWY adew adixovar, Tw 
EvNa Kal AiPoug, apyupoy Te Kat Xougov, Kat Ta¢ TapaTANol- 
gvg brag HoppwoayTwr, &c.. Whosoever worship the 
sun, and moon, and the whole heayen, and world, 
and the chief parts thereof, as gods, do unques- © 
tionably err, (they honouring the subjects of the 
prince) but they are guilty of the.less iniquity and 
injustice than those, who form wood and stone, 
gold and silver, and the like matters, into statues, 
to worship them, &c.—of which assertion he af- 
terwards.gives this account : ro ydp xdAAusroy Zonya 
tng Wuyne eéxopay, rav wept rov Ewvroc ast Oeov mpoonxov- 
cay vroAnuv, because these have cut off. the most 
excellent fulcrum of the soul, the persnasion of 
the ever-living God, by means whereof, like un- 
ballasted ships, they are tossed up and down per- 
petually, nor can be ever able to rest in any safe 
harbour.—And from hence it came to pass, that 
the Palytheigm of the Pagans, their worshipping 
of inferior gods (as stars and demons) was vul- 
garly called also by the Jews and Christiana idol- 
atry, it being $0 denominated by them a famosiore 
specie. Lastly, the apostle plainly declares, that 
the error of the Pagan superstition universally 
consisted (nat in worshipping many independent 
gods and creators, but) in joining. creature wer- 
ship, a8 such, some way or other, with the wor- 
“vit _ ship. of the Creator : ereBacfycay kai EAat per 
qav Ty Krioe mapa rou krisavra, Which words 
are either'to be thus rendered : They [rel iziously] 


agi acy 
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worshipped the creature, besides the Creator’— 
that preposition being often used in this sense, as 
for example, in this of Aristotle, where he affirmeth 
concerning Plato, that he did ro &v cat rove Met. 1. i. 
dpuovc rapa ra rpa-ypnara romoat, (not make rade [p- ara 
numbers to be the things. themselves, as oper-] 

the Pythagoreans had done, but) unity and num- 
bers to be besides the things ;—or rove apPuove — 
sapa ta aicOyra, numbers to exist by themselves, 
besides the sensibles: he by numbers meaning, 
as Aristotle himself there expounds it, ra, cidn, the 
ideas contained in the first Intellect (which was 
Plato’s second Divine hypostasis) as also by re by, 
& roig eldeot waptyerat ro ri jv elvar, that tpsum unum, 
or unity, which gives being to those ideas—is un- 
derstood Plato’s first Divine hypostasis. Or else 
the words ought to be translated thus: ‘‘ And wor- 
shipped the creature above or more than the Crea- 
tor,” that preposition rapa being sometimes used 
comparatively so as to signify excess, as for ex- 
ample in Luke xii. 2. “Think you that these 
Galileans were anaprwAoti rapd xavrac rove FaduAaloiig; 
sinuers beyond all the Galileans?” And, (ver. 4.) 
«Think you, that those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower of Siloam fell, were opaArtrat apa mavrac; . 
debtors above all the men, that dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem?” According to either of which interpretations, 
it is supposed, that the Pagans did worship the 
true God, the Creator of the whole. world; though 
they worshipped the creature also, besides him, 
or (perhaps in some sense) above him,.and more 
than him also. But as for that other interpreta- 
tion of mapa Tov Kricayra, which Beza chose rather 
to follow, that ‘“‘they worshipped the creature, the 
Creator being wholly passed by,” this is no trud 

2F 2 
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literal ‘version, but only a gloss or commentary 
upon the words, made according to a certain pre 
conceived and extravagant opinion, that the Pa- 
gans did not at-all worship the supreme God or 
Creator, but universally transfer all their worship 
upon the creature only. But in what sense the 
_ Pagans might be said to worship the creatures 
above or beyond, or more than the Creator, (be- 
cause it is not possible, that the creature, asa 
creature, should be worshipped with more inter- 
nal and mental honour than the Creator thereof, 
looked upon as‘such) we leave others to inquire. 
Whether or no, because when ‘religious worship, 
which properly and only belongeth to the Creator, 
and not at all to the creature, is transferred from 
the Creator upon the creature, according to a 
Scripture interpretation and account, such may 
be said to worship the creature more than the 
Creator? Or whether because some of these 
Pagans might more frequently address their de- 
votions to their inferior gods (as stars, demons, 
and heroes) as thinking the supreme God, either 
above their worship, or incomprehensible, or-in- 
accessible by them? Or, lastly, whether because 
the image and statue-worshippers among the Pa- 
gans (whom the apostle there principally regards) 
did direct all their external devotion to sensible 
objects and creaturely forms? - However, it can- 
not be thought, that the apostle here taxes the 
Pagans tinerely for worshipping creatures above 
the Creator,'as if they had not at all offended, 
had they worshipped them only in an equality 
with him; but doubtless their sin was, that they 
gave any religious worship at all to the creature, 
though in way of aggravation of their crime it be 
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said, that they also worshipped the creature more 
than the Creator. Thus we see plainly, that the 
Pagan superstition and idolatry (according to the 
true Scripture notion of it) consisted pot in wor- 
shipping of many creators, but in worshipping 
the creatures together with the Creator. 

. Besides this we have in the Acts of the Apatite 
an oration, which St. Paul made at Athens ip 
the Areopagitic court, beginning after this man- 
ner: ‘“‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive, that ye are 
every way more than ordinarily religious;” for 
the. word Sacidamoveorépove seems to be taken there 
in a good sense, it being not only more likely, 
that St. Paul would in the beginning of. his ora- 
tion thus captare benevolentiam, conciliate their 
benevolence, with some commendation of them, 
but also very unlikely, that he.would call their 
worshipping of the true God by the name of su- 
perstition, for so it.followeth: “for as I passed 
by and beheld your sacred things (or monuments) 
I found an altar with this inscription, "Ayvworp Oew, 
To, THE UNKNOWN. Gop.” It is true, that both 
Philostratus* and Pausanias” write, that there 
were at Athens ‘Ayvworwy, Oewv Bupot, altars. of 
unknown gods:—but their meaning in this might 
well be, not that there were altars dedicated to 
unknown gods plurally, but that there were se- 
veral altars, which had this singular inscription : 
To. THE UNKNOWN Gop. And that there was at 
least one such, besides this Scripture. record, is 
evident from that dialogue in Lucian’s works en- 
titled Philopatris,° where Critias useth this form 
of oath, Nn rov “Ayvwerov ev AOnvac, No, by the un- 


* ‘De Vita Apollonii, lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 232. 
> Lib. v. p. 199. Cap. ix. p. 122, edit. Gesneri. 
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known god. at Athens :—and Triephon in the 
close of that dialogue speaketh thus :* ‘Hpiic & rev 
ey AGmvas” Aryvwsrov epeupdvree, Kat TpooKvvouvrec, Ker 
pat Etc ovpavov éxretvavrec, TOUT eVyYaptcTHooLeED, We Ka- 
tabwhivrec, &c. But we having found out that un- 
known God at Athens, and worshipped him, with 
hands stretched up to heaven, will give thanks to 
him, as having been thought worthy to be made 
subject to this power.—Which passages, as they 
do unquestionably refer to that Athenian inscrip- 
tion either upon one or more altars, so does the 
latter of them plainly imply, that this anknows 
God of the Athenians was the supreme Governor 
of the world. And 50 it follows in St. Paul’s ora- 
tion: dv odv dyvoodvrec evoeBeire, rovrov éys KarayyéAXw 
duly, Whom therefore you iguoradtly worship (au- 
der this name of the unknown God) him de- 
clare I unto you, the God that. made the world, 
and all things in it,:the Lord of heaven and earth. 
‘-—From which place we may upon firm Scripture 
authority conclude these two things: first, that 
by the unknown God. of the Atheniatis was 
meant the only true God, he who. made the 
world and all things in it; who in all probability 
was therefore styled by them “Aywworoc Orde, thé 
unknown God—because he is not only invisible, 
but also incomprehensible by mortals; of whom 
Josephus against Appion ” writeth thus, that he is 
Suvduct udvoy quiv yvopmoc, dirotog 82 ard ovolay d&'yvwotee, 
knowable to us only by the effects of his power, 
but, as to his own essence, unknowable or incom- 
prehensible.—But when in Dion Cassius the God 
of the Jews is said to be dppirec cai dadnc, not only 
invisible, but also ineffable, and when he is called 
* Cap. xxiii. p. 209. » Lib. ii. cap. x¥. p. 482. 
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in Lucan, Incertus Deus, an uncertain God—the 
reason hereof seems to have been, not only be- 
cause there was no image of him, but also because 
he was not vulgarly then known by any proper 
name, the Tetragrammaton being religiously fot- 
born amongst the Jews in common use, that it 
night not be profaned. And what some learned 
_men have here mentioned upon this occasion, of 
the Pagans sometimes sacrificing mpooiKovre Gey, 
to the proper and convenient God—without sig¢ni- 
fying any name, seems to be nothing to this pur- 
pose ; that proceéding only from a superstitious 
fedr of these Pagans (supposing several. gods to 
preside over several things) lest they should be 
mistaken in not applying to the right and proper 
God, in such certain cases, and so their devotion 
prove unsuccessful and ineffectual. But that this 
unknown God is here said to be ignorantly wor- 
shipped by the Athenians, is to be understood 
chiefly in regard of their Polytheism and idolatry. 
The second thing, that may be concluded from 
hence, is this, that these Athenian Pagans did see 
Pew, religiously worship the true God, the Lord 
of heaven and earth—and so we have a Scripture 
confutation also of that opinion, that the Pee 
did not at all worship the supreme God. 

' Lastly, St. Paul, citing this passage out of Art. 
tus, a heathen poet, concerning Zeus or Jupiter, 


Tov yae uae vives £6 [1 pee 


For we are his offspring—and interpreting the 
same of the true God, “in whom we liveand move, 
and have our beings” we have also here a plaiu 
Scripture acknowledgment, that by the Zeus of 
the Greekish Pagans was sometimes at least meant. 


( 
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the true God.. And, indeed, that Aratus’s. Zeus 
was ‘neither a.man born in Crete nor in Arcadia, 
but the Maker and supreme Governor of the whole 
world, is: evident both from the antecedent and 
the subsequent verses. For Aratus’s pheno- 
mena begins thus : 





"Ex Ave dpysipecSa——— 


(which in Tully’s version is ‘‘ ab Jove musarum 
primordia”) and then follows a description of this 
Zeus or Jupiter: 

iv ovdiwor’ dvdpes iapasy 

“Appntoy’ pestered 32 Aste wacas poiv dyucal, 

Mdeasd dvSpawev ayogal, usorh 3 Saracca, 

Kai Aspehvace waven 38 Ade xeychusta wayrec 

Tov yap al vives icply. . 
To this sense: Him, of whom we men are never 
silent; and of whom all things are full,.he per- 
meating and pervading all, and being every where; 
and whose beneficence we all constantly make 
use of and enjoy: for we also are his offspring.— - 
Where Theon the scholiast writeth thus: zavu zoe- 
WOVTWC O “Aparo¢ my Twv dorowy Sueétévar péAAwv Oéow, 
Tov Tartéoa TOUTWY Kal Snuovpyov, Ata, ev TPwrote wooagw- 
ver’ Lia ¢ vuv rov Anpuovpyov axovoréov’ Aratus being 
about to declare the position of the stars, doth, in 
the first place, very decorously and becomingly 
invoke Zeus, the father and maker of them: for 
by Zeus is here to be understood the Demiurgus 
of the world—or, as he afterwards expresseth it, 
0 Ta Tavra Snuuovpynoac Oedoc, the God who made all 
things.—Notwithstanding which, we must con- 
fess, that this scholiast there adds, that some of 
these passages of the poet, and even that cited by 
the apostle, rov yao yévog foutv, may be understood 
also in another sense, of the Zaje gvouoc, the phy- 
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sical Jupiter; ‘that is, the air; bat without the 
least shadow. of probability, and for no other rea-, 
son, as we conceive, but only to shew his philolo- 
gical skill.. However, this is set down by him, in 
the first place, as the genuine and proper sense of 
those words: Tode TO TarTip avopwy re Oewvre’ & yap av- 
Toc ravra EOnptovpynce. TOG 70 role avOpwrorc PungiAZEc, 
avrou dy KAnBeinuev, avrov rarépa Kat Snuovpyov errypapo- 
pevo’ This agreeth with that title of Jupiter, when 
he is called the father of gods and men: for if he 
made us,, and all these other things for our use, 
we may well be called his, and also style him our 
father and maker.”—And that this was the only 
notion, which the poet here had of Zeus or Jupi- 
ter, appears undeniably also from the following 
words ; as, 
$$ 0 erog dvSparercic's 

Agia onal 
Who, as a kind and benign father, sheweth lucky 
signs tomen ;—which to understand of the air were 
very absurd. And, 





Asie yap Tayt ohuar’ by ovpayes ioripitey, 

"Aorea Saxglyac? ioxiLaro 3 tle. énauroy 

*Aoripas* 
For he.also hath fastened the: signs in heaven, 
distinguishing constellations, and having appoint- 
ed stars to rise and set at several times of the year. 
—And from this, . . 
| TS paw dad meivvey v4 xa terare LAdonovrat, | 
Therefore is he always. propitiated .and .placated 
both first and last.— Upon which thescholiastthus: 
towe os azo TwV OTOVOWD, Tw rv pev mowTny oTOVORY elvat 
G:wv tov Odvuriwv, devripay 8 npwwv, cal teirny Auoc 
swrnooc’ This perhaps refers to the libations, in 
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that the first of them was for the heavenly gods; 
the second for heroes, and the last for Jupiter the 
Saviour.—From whence it plainly appears also, 
that the Pagans in their sacrifices (or religious 
rites) did not forget J upiter the Saviour, that is, 
ane supreme God. 

' Lastly, from his concluding thus ; 


Xaigs wareg bye Saipan, peby’ dsSpiwace sriap 


Where the supreme God is saluted, as the great 
wonder of the world, and interest of mankind. 
' Wherefore it is evident from Aratus’s context, 
that by his Zeus or Jupiter was really meant the 
supreme God, the ts of the whole world; 
which being plainly confirmed also by St. Paul 
and the Scripture, ought to be a matter out of 
controversy amongst us. Neither is it reasonable 
to think, that Aratus was singular in this, but that 
lie spake according to the received theology of the 
Greeks, and that not only amongst philosophers 
and learned men, but even the vulgar also. Nor 
do we think, that that prayer of the ancient Athe- 
nians, commended by M. Antoninus for its sim- 
plicity, is to be understood otherwise, 
U. e P. 136) “Yoov voov o pire Ziv, Kard tTn¢ apbepac Tw 
AOnvaiwy cui rwv xediwv, Rain, rain, O good 
(or prislouays upiter, upon the fields and pastures 
of the Athenians :—u pon which the Emperor thus: 
Hroe ov Se wyecOat, 7 7 oUTwe amduc Kal edevbiowe’ We 
should either not pray at all (to God) or else thus 
plainly and freely. —And since the Latins had the 
very same notion of Jupiter, that the Greeks had 
of Zeus, it cannot be denied, but that théy com- 
monly by their Jupiter also understood the one 
sapretne God, the Lord of heaven and earth. We 
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know nothing, that can be objected against this 
from the Scripture, unless it should be that pas- 
sage of St. Paul,*“‘In the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God.” But the mean 
ing thereof is no other than this, that the getie- 
rality of the world before Christianity, by their 
natural light, and contemplation of the works of 
God, did not attain to such a practical know- 
ledge of God, as might both free them from idol- 
atry, and effectually bring them to a holy life. 
' xxx. But in order to a fuller ex- 
plication of this Pagan theology, and 
giving yet a more satisfactory account concerning 
it, there are three heads requisite to be insisted on; 
first, that the intelligent Pagans worshipped the 
dane supreme God utder many several names} 
secondly, that besides this one God, they worship» 
ped also many gods, that were indéed inferior dei- 
_ties subordinate to him; thirdly, that they Wwor- 
shipped both the supreme and inferior gods, in 
iinages, statues and symbols, sometimes abusively 
called also gods. We begin with the first, that 
the supreme God amongst the Pagans was polyo- 
nymous, and worshipped under several personal 
names, according to several notions and consider- 
ations of him, from his several attributes atid 
powers, manifestations, and effects in the world. 

' It hath been already observed out of 
Origen, that not only the Egyptians, but 
4lso the Syrians, Persians, Indians, and other bar- 
barian Pagans, had, besidé their valgar theology, 
another more arcane and recondite one, amongst 
their priests and learned men; and that the same 
was true concerning the Greeks and Latins nee 


af Corinth. i, 21. 


P. 314, 315, 


P. 114, 115. 
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is unquestionably evident from that account, that 
hath been given by us of their philosophic theo- 
logy ;, where,’ by the vulgar theology of the Pa- 
gans, we understand not only their mythical or 
fabulous, but also their political or civil theology, 
it being truly affirmed by St. Austin concerning 
ee - both these, “ Et civilis et fabulosa ambe 
0. viii. fabulose sunt, ambeque civiles ;’ That 
ie Gap. both the fabulous theology of the Pagans 
oer]. Wasin part their civil, and their civil was 

fabulous.—And by their more arcane. or 
recondite theology, is doubtless meant that, which 
they conceived to be the natural and true theology. 
Which distinction of the natural and true theo- 
logy, from the civil and political, as it was acknow-, 
ledged by all the ancient Greek philosophers, but 
most expressly by Antistines, Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Stoics; so was it owned and much insist- 
ed. upon, both by Scevola, that famous. Roman 
Pontifex, and by Varro, that most learned anti- 
quary; they both agreeing, that the civil theology 
then established by the Roman laws was only the 
theology of the vulgar, but not the true; and that 
there. was another theology besides it, called by 
them natural, which was the theology of wise men 
and of truth: nevertheless granting a necessity, 
that in. cities and. commonwealths, besides this 
natural and true theology (which the generality 
of the vulgar were. incapable of) there should be. 
another civil or political theology, accommodate 
to their apprehensions ; which civil theology dif- 
_ fered from the natural, only by a certain mixture 
of fabulosity in it, and was therefore looked upon 
by them as a middle, betwixt the natural and the 
fabulous or poetical theology, 
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_ Wherefore it was acknowledged, that the vul- 
gar theology of the Pagans, that is, not only. their 
fabulous, but even their civil also, was oftentimes 
very discrepant from the natural and true theology; 
though the wise men amongst them, in all ages, 
endeavoured as much as they could, to dissemble 
and disguise this difference, and. by allegorizing 
the poetic fables of the gods, to bring that theology 
into some seeming conformity with the natural 
and philosophic; but what they could-not in this 
way reconcile, was by. them excused upon the 
necessity of the vulgar. 

The fabulous theology both of the Greeks and 
Romans did not only generate all the other gods, 
but even Jupiter himself also, their supreme Nu- 
men, it assigning him both a father and a mother, 
a grandfather and a grandmother. And though 
the Romans did not plainly adopt this into their 
civil theology; yet are they taxed by St. Austia* 
for suffering the statue of Jupiter’s nurse to be 
kept in the capitol fora religious monument. And 
however this differed nothing at all from that 
atheistic doctrine of Evemerus,* That all the gods 
were really no other than mortal men,—yet was.it 
tolerated and connived at by the politicians, in 
way of necessary compliance with the vulgar, it 
being so extremely difficult for them to conceive 
any such living being or animal, as was never made, 
and without beginning. Insomuch, that Callima- 
chus, ‘ who would by no means admit of Jupiter’s 
sepulchre, either in Crete or Arcadia (but looked © 
upon it as a foul reproach to him) for this reason, 

- ® De Civitate Dei, lib. v. cap. vil. p. 119. 


> Apud Augustin. ubi supra, 
¢ Hymno in Jovem, ver. 9. 
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Because he was immortal and could never die ;— 
did notwithstanding himself attribute a temporary 
generation and nativity to him, as Origen* and 
others observe. Nevertheless, the generality of 
the more civilized and intelligent Pagans, and even 
of the poets themselves, did all this while con- 
stantly retain thus much of the nataral and true 
theology amongst them, that Jupiter was the 
father both of gods and men; ‘that is, the maker 
of ‘the whole world, and consequently himself 
without father, eternal and unmade, according to 
that Peleadean oracle before cited out of Pausa- 
nias, 





Leics tv, Zeve tons, Zeve fooeras’ 


Again, the civil theology of the Pagans, as well 
as the poetic, had not only many fantastic gods 
in it, but also an appearance of a plurality of inde- 
pendent deities; it making several supreme in 
their several territories and functions ; as one to 
be the chief ruler over the heavens, another over 
the air and winds, another over the sea, and ano- 
ther over the earth and hell; one to be the giver 
of corn, another of wine ; one the god of learning, 
another the god of pleasure, and another the god 
of war; and so for all other things. But the natu- 
ral theology of the Pagans (so called) though it 
did admit a plurality of gods too, in a certain 
sense, that is, of inferior deities subordinate to ene 
yupreine ; yet did it neither allow of. more inde; 
pendent deities than one, nor own any. gods at all, 

ut such as were natural, that is, such as had a 
real existence in nature and the world without, 


* Advers, Celsum, lib. iii, p. 137.. 
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‘and not in men’s opinion only. And these Varro* 
concluded to be no other than, first, the Soul of 
the world, and then the animated parts thereof . 
superior to men; that is, one supreme universal 
Numen unmade, and other particular generated 
gods, such as stars, demons, and heroes. Where- 
fore all the other gods besides these are frequently 
exploded by Pagan writers (as Cicero and others) 
under the name of dii poetici, that is, not philo- 
sophical, but poetical gods; and dii commentitii 
and fictitii, that is, not natural and. real, but 
feigned and fictitious gods.—They in the mean 
time giving this account of them, that they were 
indeed nothing else but so many several names 
and notions of one supreme Numen, according 
to his several powers and various manifestations, 
and effects in the world; it being thought fit by 
the wisdom of.the ancient Pagan theologers, that 
all those manifold glories and perfections of the 
Deity should not be huddled up, and as it were 
crowded and crumpled together, in one general 
acknowledgment of an invisible Being, the maker 
of the world, but that they should be distinctly 
and severally displayed, and each of them adored 
singly and apart; and this too (for the greater 
pomp and solemnity) under so many personal 
names. Which perhaps the unskilful and sottish 
vulgar might sometimes mistake, not only for so 
many real and substantial, but also independent 
and self-existent deities. . : 
We have before proved, that one and the same 
supreme God, in the Egyptian theology, had se- 
veral proper and personal names given him, ac- 


* Apud Augustin. de Civitate Dei, lib. Vv. Cap. iv. v. p. 116. tom. vii. 
eper. ét lib. vii. cap. v. vi. p. 128 
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cording to several notions. of him, and his several 
powers and effects; Jamblichus himself, .in that 
passage already cited, plainl y affirming thus much; 

‘De Myst. - 9 > Snuuovpyikoc vouc, &c. rnv agpavn TWY bats gaa 
gypt. aor pivay Aoyww Suvapw ec pwc dywv, Auwv xara 
iii. p.159.] -rqv twv AtyyTrioy yAwooav déyerat, ouvredwy 
be apevdwe éxaoTa Kat TEYVIKWE ‘O6a, ayabwy oe ourriKeg 
Ov "Onur RANT, kat adAac & GAAac Suvapee re Kat 
Eveoyeiac, erwvupiac Eye’ the demiurgical Mind and 
president of Truth; as with wisdom it proceedeth 
to generation, and bringeth forth the hidden power 
of the occult reasons, contained within itself, into 
light, is called in the Egyptian language Ammon; 
as it artificially effects all things with trath, Phtha; 
as it is productive of good things, Osiris; besides 
which it hath also several other names, according 
to its other powers and energies :—as, namely, 
Neith, (or according to Proclus’s copy, Nniac, 
Neithas) the tutelar god of the city Sais,..from 
whence probably the Greek ’A@va was derived, 
(the Athenians being said to have been at first.a 
‘colony of these Saites) and this is the Divine 
wisdom diffusing itself through all.. So likewise 
Serapis, which though some would have to be the 
‘sun, is by others plainly described as an-universal 
Numen. As Aristides in his eighth oration:upon 
this god Serapis; Oi pév 3) tne peyadne 
" 3poc Atyurre: woAswe moXtrat, Kat tva-ToUTOV 
avaxaXovet Aia‘ érc ovk amodéAeerrar Suvape wepirry, adda 
did wavrwy HKet, Kat TO way wen Anowke’ rwv rydp Gd\Awv Ocwv 
Smnpnvrat at Svvapec te kat Tysat, Kal dAXove ex’ adda avOow- 
‘wou Kadovow, 0 S darren KopUpaiog TavTwv, dpyac.Kat wé- 
para %ya. They, who inhabit the: great city. in 
Egypt, call upon this god Serapis.as their only 
Jupiter, he being supposed to be no way defective 


P. 95. 
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in power, but to pervade all things, and to fill 
the whole universe. And whereas the powers 
and honours of the other gods are divided, and 
some of them are invoked for one thing, and some 
for another; this is looked upon by them as the 
Coryphaus of all the gods, who contains the 
beginning and end of all things, and who is able 
to supply all wants.—Cneph is also described by 
Eusebius* as that Divine Intellect, which was the 
Demiurgus of the world, and which giveth life to 
all things, as he is by Plutarch’ said to be 
ayévvyroc, Or untade—so that this was also an- 
other Egyptian name of God; as likewise was 
Emeph and Eicton in Jamblichus ;° though these 
may be severally distinguished into a trinity of 
Divine hypostases. Lastly, when Isis, which 
_ was sometimes called Multimammea, and made 
_all over full of breasts, to signify her feeding all 
things, thus describes herself in Apuleius,* “ Sum- 
ma numinum, prima celitum, deorum dearumque 
facies uniformis, cujus numen unicum multiformi 
specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus venera- 
tur orbis ;” as she plainly makes herself to be the 
supreme Deity, so doth she intimate, that all the 
gods and goddesses were compendiously con- 
tained in her alone, and that she (2.e..the su- 
preme God) was worshipped under ‘several per- 
sonal names, and with different rites, over the 
whole Pagan world.—Moreover, this is particu- 
larly noted concerning the Egyptians by° Damas- 


2 Ex Porphyrio, Preepar. Evangel. lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 115. 

b De Iside et Osiride, p.357. oper. 

© De Myster. Agypt. §. 8. cap. iii. p. 158. 

¢ Metamorph. Jib. xii. p. 258, 259. edit. Elmenhorsti. 
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cius, the philosopher, that ré vonrév Siypyxace cic 
_qoddwov Oewv tkornrac, they multiplied the first In- 
telligible (or the supreme Deity) breaking and 
dividing the same into the names and properties 
of many gods.—Now, the Egyptian theology was 
in a manner the pattern of all the rest, but espe- 
cially of those European theologies, of the Greeks — 
and Romans. 

Who likewise, that they often made many gods 
of one, is evident from their bestowing so many 
proper and personal names upon each of those 
inferior gods of theirs; the sun,: and the moon, 
and the earth; the first whereof, usually catled 
Apollo, had therefore this epithet of roAvevupoc, 
commonly given to him, the god with many names. 
—Which many proper names of his Macrobias 
insisteth upon in his Saturnalia, though probably. 
making more of them than indeed they were. 
And the moon was ‘not only so called, but also 
Diana, and Lucina, and Hecate, and otherwise ; 
insomuch that this goddess also hath been styled 
Polyonymous as ‘well as her brother, the sun. 
_ And, lastly, the earth, besides those honorary ti- 
tles, of bona dea, and magna dea, and mater deo- 
rum, the good goddess, and the great goddess, 
and the mother of the gods, was-multiplied by 
them into those many goddesses, ‘of Vesta, and 
Rhea, and ‘Cybele, and Ceres, ‘and Proserpina, 
and Ops, &c. And for this cause was she thus 
described by Aischylus ;* 


Kal Paice aonndiy Svoped rosy peopph pebes® 
Et Tellus multorum rominam facies uma. 


* In Prometheo vincto, p. 29: edit. Cuil. Canteri, Antwerp. 1580, 
12mo. 
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Now if these inferior gods of the Pagans bad 
each of them so many personal names bestowed 
upon them, much more might the supreme Gad 
be polyonymous amongst them; and so indeed 
he was commonly styled, as that learped graw- 
marian Hesychius intimates, upon that word Mo- 
Avwvepov, rHv povada oltug ExdAQuy, Kal Eer(Derov “AroA- 
Awvoc, they called the Monad thus, and it was 
also the epithet of Apohlo—where, by the Monad, 
according to the Pythagoric language, is meant 
the supreme Deity, which was thus styled by the 
Pagans zoAvwwpov, the Being that hath many 
names.—And accordingly Cleanthes thus begin- 
neth that forecited hymn of his to him, | 


Kudisr’ Bavaro, modus, 


‘Thou most glorious of all the immontal gods, 
who art called by many names.—And Zeno, ‘his 
master, in Laertius,* expressly declareth,o Oco¢ 
mwoXAaic mooonyoptats ovouucerac kara tac Suvaperc; God 
is called by many several names, according to his 
several powers and virtues—whose instances shall 
be.afterwards taken notice of. Thus also the writer 
De Mundo;’ Eic & wv rodvevupde tort, Katovopalopevoc 
roic Tuco waow amep avrog veoypere God, though -he 
‘be but one, ‘is polyonymous, and variously de- 
nominated from his several attributes, and the ef- 
fects produced by him. “‘Quezcunque voles (saith 
Seneca) illi propria nomina aptabis, vim p, p.4.1;. 
aliquam effectumque crelegtiym reram [xP- vi. p. 
continentia. Tot appellationes.ejus pos- oper.] 
suntegse quot munera.” You may give God whatso- 


* Lib. vii. segm. 147. p. 4658. 
> Cap. vii. p. 866. tom. i. oper. Aristot. 
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ever proper names you please,so they signify some 

force and effect of heavenly things. He may have 
as many names as he hath manifestations, offices 
and gifts.—Macrobius,* also, from the authority 
-of Virgil, thus determines, ‘“ unius Dei effectus 
‘varios pro variis censendos esse (or, as Vossius 
corrects it, censeri) numinibus,” that the various 
effects of one God were taken for several gods— 
that is, expressed by several personal names ; as 
he there affirmeth, the divers virtues of the sun to 
‘have given names to divers gods, because they 
gave occasion for the sun to be called by several 
‘proper.and personal names. We shall conclude 
with that of Maximus Madaurensis,’ before cited 
out of St. Austin: ‘“ Hujus virtutes per mun- 
danum opus diffusas nos multis vocabulis invo- 
camus, quoniam nomen ejus proprium ignoramus. 
Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam membra carp- 
tim variis supplicationibus prosequimur, totum 
colere.profecto videamur.” ‘The virtues of this 
one supreme God, diffused throughout the whole 
world, we (Pagans) invoke under many several 
names, because we are ignorant what his proper . 
name is. Wherefore we thus worshipping his se- 
-yeral divided members, must needs be judged to 
-worship him whole, we leaving out nothing of bim. 
With. which latter words seemeth to agree that 
of the poet, wherein Jupiter thus — the 
other gods; 


‘Coelicole; inéa membra, Dei; quos nostra ‘ian 
* Officiis divisa facit. 


Where it is petty intimated, ‘that the —_ ia 


@ Saturnal, lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 272. 
> Epist. ad Augustin: vide Angustin, oper, tom. ii. " epist, xvi. p. 15. 
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gan. gods were:but the several divided members 
of the one supreme Deity, whether because, ac- 
cording to the Stoical sense, the real and natural. 
_ gods were all but parts of the mundane soul; ox: 
else because all those other fantastic gods were 
nothing but several personal names, given to the 
several powers, virtues, and offices: ot the one 
supreme. - 

Now the several names of God, which the wri- 
ter De Mundo * instanceth in, to prove hini poly- 
enymous, are first ofall such as these ;: Boovraioc, 
and ‘Aorparaioc, the Thunderer. and Lightner, 
‘Yérwc, the Giver of rain, ’Erexagmuoc, the Bestower. 
of fruits, ToAuvc, the Keeper of cities, Madtyioc, 
the Mild and Placable—under which notion they 
sacrificed no animals to him, but only the fruits 
of the earth; together with many other such epi: 
thets; as ®idu0¢, Zénoc, Zroarioc, Tooraovyoc, KaOao- 
owoc, TlaAapvaioc, &c. and, lastly, he is called 
LSwrnp and ’EXevOépwc, Saviour and Assertor.—An- 
swerably to which, Jupiter had many. such names 
given him also by the Latins, as Victor, Invictus, 
Opitulus, Stator; the true meaning of which last, 
(according to Seneca)’ was not that, which the 
historians pretend, ‘‘quod post votum susceptum, 
acies Romanorum fugientium stetit,”. because 
once after vows and prayers offered to him,: the 
flying army of the Romans was made ta stand— 
“sed. quod stant beneficio ejus omnia,” but be- 
cause all things by means of him stand firth and 
-are established.—For which same reason he was 
called also by them (as. St. Austin nronne us): 


» = Cap. Vil. p. 866. tom. i. _ oper. Aristot. 
+ De Benefic. lib. iv. cap. , Vii. P- 427. tom. i. oper. 
© De Civit. Dei. Jib. vii. cap, xi. p. 191. 
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Centupeda, as it were, stdnding firm tpen ar 
handred feet; aud Tigithes, the beam, prop, and 
supporter of the world.—He was styled also by 
the Latins (amongst other titles) Alnus and Ru- 
mints, ¢.¢. He that nourisheth all things 
as it were with his breasts.— Again, that 
Acad.Q.1.3. writer De Munde addeth another sort of 
ess.omcii, names, which God was called by; 2s 

oper] "Avéynn, Necessity —because he is an im- 
moveable essence; though Cicero gives andthe? 
reason for that appellation ; “ Interdum Deum 
neceéssitatem appellant, quia ofhil aliter esse pes- 
sit, atyque ab €o constitutum sit ;” they sometimes 
call God Necessity,. because nothing can be other- 
wise, than as itis by him appointed.— LikéWise 
Eliappévn, because all thihgs are by him connected 
together, and proceed from him unhinderably. 
Tlerowyéom, because all things in the world are by 
hich determihed, and dothing left itifinite (or un- 
determined). Moa, because he makes an apt di- 
vision and distribution of all things. ‘Adsacrea, 
because his power is such, as that none can pos- 
sibly avoid or escape him. Lastly, that ingeni- 
ous fable, (as he calls it) of the three fatal sisters, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, according to him, 
meant nothing but God neither, ravra 8: wdbra éoriv 
ovv adXo tT, zAnv oO Otvc; kabu%rep Kui o yevvacor TIAcrev 
¢noi;—all this is nothing else bit God; as the noble 
and generous Plato also intimates, when le af- 
firmeth God to contain the beginning, and middle, 
and end of all things.——And both Cicero and Se- 
neca tell us, that, amongst the Latins; God was 
not only called Fatum, but also Natura, and 
Fortuna. “ Quid aliud est natura (saith Seiecay 

| 2 Ut supra. . 
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quam Deus, et divina ratio, toti mundo et par- 
tibus ejus inserta?” What is nature else, but 
God and the Divine Reason, inserted into the 
whole world and all itsseveral parts >—He adding, 
that God and nature were no more two different 
things, than Annzus and Seneea. And, “ Non- 
nunquam Deum (saith Cicera) Fortunam appel- 
lant quod efficiat multa improvisa, et nec opinata 
nobis, propter obscuritatem ignorationemque cau- 
sarum; they sometimes call God also by. the name 
of Fortune, because he surpriseth us in many 
events, and bringeth to pass things unexpected to 
us, by reason of the obscurity of causesand our igno- 
rance.—Seneca thus concludes concerning these, 
and the like names of God,“ Omnia ejusdem Dei 
- nomina sunt, varie utentis sua potestate ;” these 
_are all names of one and the same God, variously 
manifesting his power. 

But concerning most of these forementioned 
names of God, and such as are like to then, it 
was rightly observed by St. Austin, that ¢ p 1 yi. 
they had no such appearance or shew a 
of many distinct gods; ‘“‘ Hec omnia 
cognomina imposuerunt uni Deo, propter causas 
potestatesque diversas, non tamen propter tot res, 
etiam tot deos eum esse coegerunt,” &c. Though 
the Pagans imposed all these several names upon 
one God, in respect of his several powers, yet 
did they not therefore seem to make so many — 
gods of them; asif Victor were one god, and In- 
victus another god, and Centupeda another god, 
and Tigillus another, and Ruminus another, &c. 
Wherefore there are other names of God used 


« Acad. Quest. lib.i. cap. vii. p. 2233. tom. vili. oper. 
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amongst the Pagans, which have a greater show 
and appearance of so many distinct deities, not 
only because they are proper names, but also be- 
cause each of them had their peculiar temples 
appropriated to them, and their different rites of 
worship. Now these are of two sorts; first, such 
as signify the Deity according to its universal 
and all-comprehending nature; and, secondly, 
such as denote the same only according to certain 
particular powers, manifestations, and effects of 
it in the world. Of the first kind there are not 
afew. For, first of all, Pan, as the very word. 
plainly implies him to be a universal Numen, and 
as he was supposed to be the Harmostes of the 
whole world, or to play upon the world as a mo- 
sical instrument, according to that of Orpheus’ 
(or ncmineHeMs) 


“Appeoviy xbcrpaoto xpéno didowalypov pods, 


So have we before shewed, that by him the Ar- 
cadians and Greeks meant, not the corporeal 
world inanimate, nor yet as endued with a 
senseless nature only, but as proceeding from an 
intellectual principle or Divine spirit, which framed 
it harmoniously ; and as being still kept in tune, 
acted and governed by the same. Which there- 
fore is said to be the universal pastor and shep- 
herd of all mankind, and of the whole world, ac- 
cording to that other Orphic passage, 

Bbrxay dyOpormoy yaveiy, nat drippeova yaiay, 

Pascens humanum genus, ac sine limite terram. 


And this Pan Socrates, in Plato’s Phedrus, 


* In Hymno in Panem, p. 109. edit. Eschenbach. 
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plainly invokes as the supreme Numen. Pan 
therefore is the. one only God (for there cannot 
possibly be more than one Pan, more than one 
all or universe) who contained all within himself, 
displayed all from himself, framing the world 
harmoniously, and who is in manner all things. 
Again, Janus, whom the Romans first invoked 
in all their sacrifices and prayers, and who was 
never omitted, whatsoever god they sacrificed 
unto, was unquestionably many times taken fora 
universal Numen, as in this of Martial,* 





Nitidique sator pulcherrime mundi. 
And again in this of Ovid; : vii? 


Quicquid ubique vides, coelum, mare, nubila, terras, 
__ Omnia sunt nostra clausa patentque manu: 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi. 


From which passages it also appears, that Janus 
was not the mere senseless and inanimate matter 
of the world, but a principle presiding over it. 
And without doubt all the beginnings of things | 
were therefore referred to this Janus, because he 
was accounted the most ancient god, and the be- 
ginning ofall things. St. Austin concluding him 
to be the same with Jupiter, therefore quarrels 
with the Pagans, (that is, with their civil theology, 
for thus making two gods of one: ‘‘ Cum ergo Ja- 
nus mundus sit, et Jupiter mundus sit, © p) yi: 

unusque sit mundus, quare duo dii sunt © =: [P. 131.) 
Janus et Jupiter? Quare seorsum habent templa,’ 
seorsum aras, diversa sacra, dissimilia simulacra? 
Si propterea, quia alia vis est primordiorum, alia 


_ » Epigr. lib. x. epigr. xxviii. p. 411. 
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eausarum, ex illa Jani, ex ista Jovis nomen acee- 
pit: nupquid si unus homo in diversis rebus duas 
habeat potestates, aut duas artes, (quia singu- 
larum diversa vis est) ideo duo dicuntur arti- 
fices?” &c. Since therefore Janus is the world, 
and Jupiter is the world, and there is but one 
world, how can Janus and Jupiter be two gods? 
Why have they their temples apart, their altars 
apart, distinct sacred things, and statues of 
different forms? Hf because the force of begia- 
nings is one, and the force of causes another, he 
is therefore called Janus from the former, and 
Jupiter from the latter; I ask whether or no, if 
one man have two several arts about different 
things, he therefore be to be called two artificers ? 
' Or is.there any more reason, why one and the 
same god, having two powers, one over the be- 
ginnings of things, and another over the causes, 
should therefore be accounted two godsr— Where, 
when Jupiter and Janus are both said to be the 
world, this is to be understood properly not of 
the matter, but the soul or mind of the world, as 
St. Austin himself elsewhere declares; ‘‘ Sit Ju- 
C.D. Liy, Piter corporei hujus mundi animus, qui 
86] universam istam molem, ex quatuor ele- 

| mentis constructam atque compactam, 
implet et movet ;” Let Jupiter be the mind of this 
corporeal world, which both filleth and moveth 
that whole bulk, compounded and made up of the 
four elements.—Nevertheless, as the soul and 
body both together are called the man, so was 
the whole animated world, by the Pagans, called 
God. Now the forementioned argumentation of 
St. Austin, though it be good against the Pagans’ 
civil theology, yet their other arcane and natural 
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theology was unconcerned in it, that plainly ac- 
knowledging all to be but one God, which for cer- 
tain reasons was worrhipped under several naines, 
and with different rites. Wherefore Janus and 
Jupiter, being really but different names for one 
and the same suprente God, that conjecture of 
Salmasius seems very probable, that the Ro- 
mans derived their Janus from Zavec, the Atohian 
Jupiter. 

GENIUs was also another of the twenty select 
Roman gods; and that this was likewise a uni- 
versal Numen, containing the whole nature of 
things, appears from this of Festus,’ ‘‘Genium 
appellabant Deum, qui vim obtineret reram om- 
nium generanddrom ;’ They called that God, who 
hath the power of begetting or producing all 
things, Genius.——And St. Austin also op) V5 
plainly declareth Genius to be the same «. hee 1° 
with Jupiter; that is, to be but another 
name for the one supreme God; “ Cum alio loco 
[ Varro] dicit, Genium esse unioscuj usque animun 
rationalem; talem autem mundi animum Deum 
esse,ad hoc idem utique revocat, ut tanquam univer- 
. salis Genius, ipse mundi animus esse credatur. Hic 
est igitur, quem appellant Jovem.’—And after- 
wards, ‘‘ Restat ut eum singulariter et excellenter 
dicant deum Genium, quem dicunt mundi animum; 
ac per hoc Joven.” When Varro elsewhere calleth 
the rational mind of every one, a genius, and affirm- 
eth such a mind of the whole world,-to be God: 
he plainly implieth, that God is the universal 
Genius of the world, and that Genius and Ju- 
piter are the same. And though Genius be some- 
times used for the mind of every man, yet the gad 


* De Verboruim Significat. lib. vii, p.292. edit. Godofredi. 
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Genius, spoken of by way of excellency, can be 
no other than the mind of the whole world, or 
Jupiter. : 
Again, that Curonos or Saturn was no par- 
ticular Deity, but the universal’ Numen of the. 
whole world, is plainly affirmed by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, where commending the fertility of 
Italy, he writeth thus: ovédy otv Saupacréy rove wae 
Rom, Ant, A#loue iepav droAaBeiv rov Kpdvov riv xwpav. 
Li. p.24. rabrnv, rov piv. daluova rovrov olouévouc elvat 
Steph. 7 ; a ee 5 
——- wdane ewdSapovlag Soripa, Kal xAnowriy avOpw- 
‘wot’ etre Xodvov avrov Osi KaXsiv, we "EAAnvec aktovarv, eire 
Kodvov we ‘Pwuaiot, wacav d& mepteAnpdéra riv Tov Kdéopov: 
pba, dwdrepov av ric dvoudco’ Wherefore it is no: 
wonder, if the ancients thought. this country to 
be sacred to Saturn, they supposing this god to be 
the giver and perfecter of all happiness to men; 
whether we ought to call him Chronos, as the 
Greeks will have it, or Cronos, as the Romans; he 
being either way such a god, as comprehends the 
whole nature of the world.—But the word Sa- 
turn was Hetrurian (which language was origi- 
nally Oriental) and being derived from 4np sig- 
nifies hidden; so that by Saturn was meant that: 
hidden principle of the universe, - which contain- 
eth all thimgs; and he was therefore called by the 
Romans Deus Latius, the hidden God—as the 
wife of Saturn in the pontifical books is. Latia 
Saturni, and the land itself (which in the Hetru- 
rian language was Saturnia) is in the Roman: 
Latium; ‘from whence the inhabitants were called 
Latins, which is as much as to.say, the worship- 
pers of the hidden God. Moreover, that Saturn 
could not be inferior to. Jupiter, according to the 
fabulous theology, is plain from hence, - because 
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he is therein said to have been his father. But 
then the question will be, how Saturn and Jupiter 
could be both of them one and the same univer. 
sal Namen? To which there are several answers. 
For, first, Plato, who propounds this difficulty in 
his Cratylus, solves it thus; that by Jupiter here 
is to be understoad the soul of the world, which, 
according to his theology, was derived from a 
perfect and eternal mind or intellect (which 
Chronos is interpreted to be) as Chronos also de- 
pended upon Uranus or Ceelus, the supreme 
heavenly God, or first original Deity.—So that 
Plato here finds his trinity of Divine hypostases, 
archical and universal, .Taya8cv, Nove and Yuya, 
in Uranus, Chronos and Zeus; or Ceelus, Saturn 
and Jupiter. Others conceive, that, according to 
the plainer and more simple sense of Hesiod’s 
Theogonia, that Jupiter, who, together with Nep- 
tune and Pluto, is said to have been-the son of 
Saturn, was not the supreme Deity, nor the soul 
of the world:neither, but only the Ather, as Nep- 
tune was thesea, and Pluto the earth. All which 
are said to have been begotten by Chronos or : 
Saturn, the son of Uranus; that 1s as much as to 
say, by the hidden virtue of the supreme heavenly 
God. But the writer, De Mundo,’ though making 
Jupiter to be the first and supreme God,. yet 
(taking Chronos to signify immensity of duration 
oreternity) will have Jupiter to be the son of Chro, 
nos in this sense, because he doth Suey 2€& aiwvog 
artpiovoc eic.érepov atwva, continue from one eternity 
‘1o another—so that Chronos and Zeus are to him - 
in a manner one and the same thing. But.we are . 
apt to think, that no ingenious and learned Pa- 


* Cap. vii. p. 869. tom. i, oper. Aristot.: = - 
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gan, who well understood. the natural theology, 
would deny, but that the best answer of all 
to this difficulty is this, that there is no coherent 
sense to be made of all ithings ia the dabulous 
theology. St. Austin,* from Varro, gives us this 
account ef Saturn, that if is he, who produceth 
from himself continually ¢he hidden: seeds .and 
forms of things, and reduceth or receiveth them 
. again into hunself; which some think to have 
been the true meaning of that dable concerning 
Saturn, his devouring his male children, because 
the forms of these corporeal things are perpetu- 
ally destroyed, whilst the material parts (signi- 
fied by the female) still remain. ‘However, # is 
plain, that this was but another Pagan adumbra- 
tion of the Deity, that being also sometimes thus 
defined by them, as St. Austin likewise informs 
c.D.Liv, US, “Sinus quidam nature in seipso 
mere continens omnia,” a certain bosom, er 
deep hollow, and inward recess of -na- 
ture, which containeth within itself all things.— 
And St. Austin himself concludes, that according 
to this Varroniav notion of Saturn likewise, the 
Pagans’ Jupiter and Saturn were really but one 
and -the same Numen. De Civ. D.1. vii. c. xiii. 
- Wherefore:we may with good reason affirm, that 
Saturn :was.another name for the supreme God 
Thos io thar BUONESt ithe Pagans,‘it signifying that 
old inscription Secret and hidden power, -which com- 
vaxrmys ce. Prehends, pervades, and supports the 
zusztzx- | whole world; and which produceth the 

seeds or seminal.prineiples.and forms of 
all things from itself. As also ‘Uranus or-Colus 


* De Ciyit: Dei. lib. yii. cap. sali. p. 182. tom. vii. oper. 
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was plainly yet another name for the same su- 
preme Deity; (or the first Divme hypostasis) 
comprehending the whole. 

In the next place, thougk it ‘be true, that Mi- 
nerva be sometimes taken for a particular god, 
or for God according to a particular manifesta- 
tion of him in the /Xther, (as shall be shewed 
afterwards) yet was it often taken also for the 
supreme (sed, according to his most general no- 
tion, or as a universal Numen diffusing himself 
through all things. Thus hath it been already 
proved, that Neith or Neithas was the same 
amongst the Egyptians, as Athena amongst the 
Greeks, and Minerva amongst the Latins ; which 
that it was a opiversal Numen, appears from that 
Egyptian inscription in the temple of this god, “I 
am all that was, is, and shall-be.” And accord- 
ingly Athenagoras tells us," that Athena of the 
Greeks was 1 gpovqoic Sea wavrwy Sujxovea, ‘Wisdom 
passing and ‘diffusing rtself through all things— 
as in the book of Wisdom it is called 9 ravrev 
reyviric, the Artifex:of all things, and is said. dupe 
kal-ywpeiv dea wavrev, tO pass and move through dil 
things —Wherefore ‘this Athena or Minerva .of 
the Pagans was either the first supreme Deity, a 
perfect and infinite mind, the original of all 
things ; or else a second Divine hypostasis, the 
immediate offspring and first-begotten of:that first 
‘original Deity. Thus Amistides im ‘his oration 
upon Minerva,’ wavra piv evy ra xeAXorn rept "AGnvay 
Te Kat & "AGnvac’ kepaAatov ‘Oe eorew, Mel mati ‘Snutove- 
you kat Basidéae wai éort pov Sn. ‘Mavou" ov ‘yao ebxev-éf 
Grov- omoripou monaesy aura" a@AN ava wpraas aurec tg 
avrov, avroc & avrov -yevva Te -Kat Tkres.rmy Oso’ 45 MIGTE- COTE 


4 Legat. pro Christianis, cap. xix. p.86. ° Pag. 192. 
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povn BeBaiwe yunoia Tou TarTgoc, && icov kat onoAoyourrog 
avTw TOU yévoue -yevouevn, &c. Wherefore all the 
most excellent things are in Minerva, and from 
her: but, to speak briefly of her, this is the only 
immediate offspring of the only maker and king 
-of all things ; for he had none of equal honour 
with himself, upon whom he should beget her, 
and therefore retiring into himself, he begot her 
and brought her forth from himself: so that this 
is the only genuine offspring of the first father of 
all._—And again, Tltvdapoc S av nat, dektady xara Xspa 
rou TaTeOC aurnv KabeCouévny;, tac evroAag rote Aeote azo- 
SéyecOar’ ayyéiAov piv yao tore peilwy, nde tov ayyiduy 
@AAore GAAa Emcerarrea TowTn Tapa Tov warpoc wapadapn- 
Bavovea, dvr eEnynrov riwo¢ ovea roe Bore, Kat Eioaywyiwe 
drav Kat rovrov dy’ Pindar also affirmeth concern- 
ing Minerva, that sitting at the right hand of her 
father, she there receiveth commands from him 
to.be delivered to the gods. _ For she is greater 
than the angels, and commandeth them some one 
thing and some another, accordingly as she had 
first received of her father; she performing the 
office of an interpreter and introducer to the 
gods, when it is needful,— Where we may observe, 
by the way, that this word angel came to be in 
use amongst the Pagans from Jews.and Christians, 
about this very age that Aristides lived in; after 
which we meet with it frequently in the writings 
of their philosophers. Lastly, Aristides thus con- 
cludeth his oration upon Minerva ; cysdov yap duva- 
piv tov Atog slvat AEywn TiC GUTNV EK TOUTWY, OUK ay auapra- 
vor’ wore tt oy puxpodoyeiobat Tag. Ev pipe mpakec avrng 
Sen-youuevor, dwor Eeore ta tov Avg Zoya Kowd rov Awe 
givat onoa kat tne A@nvac’ He that from what we 
have said will determine, that Minerya is as it 
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were thé power and virtue of J upiter: himself, will 
not err. Wherefore (trot. to enimmerate'all the this 
nute things belonging: to’ Minerva): we concludé 
thus concefning her, that all the works of Jupitet 
aré common with Jupiter and Minerva.. Where- 
fore that conceit, which the learned: and ‘indus! 
trious Vossius* sometimes seems to favour;: that 
the Pagans’ iniversal Numen was'no other than 
a senseless ‘nature, or spermatic redson of thé 
whole world, undirected by any ‘higher infel- 
lectual principle (which i is indeed no better than 
downright Atheism), is plainty confuted frnui 
hence, they making wisdom and undefstandiitg, 
under these names of Neith,; Athera, and Mi- 
nerva, to be either the absolutely supreme Deity; 
or the first begotten offspring of it; © 

To Minerva may be added: Apotlo, who, though 
often taken for the sensible sun animated, and 80 
an inferior deity, yet was not always understood 
in this sense, rior indeed then when he was reek ow- 
ed amongst the twelve consentes, because the sii 
was afterwards added to them, in thé number of 
the eight select gods. And that he was sonietimes 
taken for the supreme’ universal Numef,’ thé 
inaker of the sun and of the whole world, is 
plainly testified by Plutarch (who is a competent 
witness in this ‘case, he. being a priest of this 
- Apollo), —— thus concerning him in his Defect 
of Oracles: Eire nAtoc éorw Eire Riptog winlow, Z a 

ag. 413: 

Kal rarng, ‘Kat siréxewva Tou oparou wravroc, ouvK 
étxoe awakiovy guinc rove puv dvOpcirove, bic att riod dori 
yeviaewe Kat voodie, Kat fov'étvat Kal: ‘poove.” Whether 
Apollo be the sun, or whether he be thé lord 
and father of the sun, placed: far’ above all sen: 


* De Tdololatt. fib. vii. cap. i. p. 719. 
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sible. and :corporeal. nature, it ig not jikely 
that he shonld now devy, his aracles to them, to 
wham. himpelf is. the cause of generatiop ang 
noy mpi HeRs, of life and naderstanding. 

Moreover, Urawia Aphrodite, the heavenly Ve- 
nus or’ Love, was a yniversal Numen also, or 
another pame.ef God, according to his more ge- 
neral agtion, as comprehending the whole warld ; 
it being. the same with that”Epwe, or Loye, which 
Qrpheus, and others in Aristotle, made to be the 
first anginal of all things; for it is certain, that 
the, angients distinguished concerning a double 
enue ang Love. Thus Pausanias in Plato's 

"B.300. _ Symposium: 'H péy yé mov peapuripa kal 
ITE Ovpavoy Ovyarnp, # av on Kat ovpaviay 
tmovondlouev* n & veerrepa, Awe Kal Auivnc, 9 ™ on wavn- 
Kav, Kahouper. dvayKajov 89 Kat “Eowra, tov piv ry Erépg - 
owepydy, Tavdnuoy opfwc Kadeisfu, tov 5, ovpavay’ 
There are two Venuses, and therefore two Loyes; | 
one the older and without a mother, the daygh- 
ter of Vranns or heaven, which we call the hea. 
Jupiter and Dione, which we > call the vulgar Ve: 
nus: and accordingly , are there of necessity two 
Juoves, answering to these two Venuses, the one 
yalgar and the other. heavenly —The elder of 
these two Venuses i is ig Plato said tq be senior to 
Japhet and Saturn, and by ‘Orpheus* the oldest 
of all things, and mwroc yevtrwp, the first begetter 
of all:—Upon which account, perhaps, i it was call. 
ed by the oriental nations Mylitta or Genitrix, ag 
being the fruitful mother of @ ali. This was also the 
game with Pp lato’ 8 TO TpuTou xaddn, the first fair ;— 5 
the cause of-all pulchritude, order and harmoagiy, 

* In Hymmno in Venerem, p. 151,oper, 
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in the world. And Pausanias* the writer tells us 
that there were temples severally erected to each 
of these Venuses or Loves, the Saaaas and the 
vulgar; and that Urania, or the heavenly Venus, 
was so Called, ém Epwre kaBapy Kai darnAauévy robov ow- 
narwy, because the love belonging to it was pure, 
and free from alk corporeal affection:—which, as 
itis in men, is but a participation of that first 
Urania, or heavenly Venus and Love, God him- 
self. And thus is Venus described by Euripides 
in Stobeeus,” as the supreme Numen : 


Tiv ‘Agpodirny oby ogaic Fon Osde; Thus also by 


"AAX’ ob8" avslerosc, OUD? peerphornac ay, ae Hid 
“Oon wiguna nat ig’ soov Sibeyeras: ie, 8c. “Bgere 32 
Alan rekpas Ni xdpd nal wavrac Beoroc, &c. yaiay hapeBa- 


- Tothis sense: Do yor, not see how great? arts... 


2 god this Venug is? But you are never °*?: R:4- 
able to declare. her greatness, nor ta measure 
the vast extent thereof. For this is she, which, 
nourisheth both thee and ye, and all mortals, 
and which makes heqven.and earth frieadly to 
censpire together, &e But by Ovid thisi ig MOFE 
fully expressed, in his Fagtorym :° 
THa quidem totam. dignissima temperat orbem, 
Hip tenet nullo regua mjnora Deo: | 
Juraque dat coelp, terre, natalibus undjs ; 
Perque suos initus continet omne genus. 
Mila deos. omnes (longum ‘enumerare) creavit;. 

: Ila. sadig cangas grhoriimsqne dedif, 
Where all the gods are said to. have been createdor: 
made by Venus, thatis, by the one supreme Deity. 
But, lastly, this is best of all performed by Seve- 
rinus. Boetius; a Christian philosopher pe cons. 1. ii. 
and poet, in this manner : nee 

* In. Boeotic. lib. ix. cap. xvi: p.742.0 7 

“¥Bolog. Phys. lib. i.: cap. xvii. p. 97. _ © Lib.ix, ver. 98. 
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Quod mundus stabili fide 
Concordes variat vices, 

Quod pugnantia semina 
Foedus perpétuum tenent; 
Quod Phoebus roseym diem 
Curru provehit aureo; &c. 
Hanc rerum seriem ligat, 
‘Terras ac pelagus regens,’ 
Et coelo imperitans, amor, &c. 
Hic si froena remiserit, 
Quicquid nunc amat invicem, 
Bellum continuo geret. 

Hic sancto populos quoque 
Junctos foedere continet; 

Hic et conjugii sacrum ~ 
Castis nectit amoribus, &c. ‘ 

: O felix hominum genus, 
Si vestros animos AMOR, 
Quo coelum regitur, regat. 


And to this: Urania, or heavenly Venus, was’ near 
of kin also that third Venus in Pausanias: called 
’‘Arosrpogia, and by the Latins Venus verticordia, 
pure and chaste Love—expulsive of all unclean 
lusts, to which the Romans consecrated a statue, 
as Valerius M. tells us, (1. viii. c. xv.) “‘ quo faci- 
lius virginum mulierumque 1 mentes a libidine ad 
pudicitiam converterentur ;”: to this end, that the 
minds of the female sex might then. the better be 
converted from lust and wantonness to chastity.— 
We conclude, therefore, that Urania, or the hea- 
venly Venus, wag sometimes amongst the Pagans 
a name for the supreme Deity, as that which is 
the most amiable being, and. frst pulchritude, 
the most benign and fecund begetter of all things,. 
and the constant harmonizer of the whole world. 
Again, though Vulcan, according to the mest. 
common -and vulgar notion of him, be te be. 
reckoned amongst. the particular gods, yet had 
he also another more universal consideration. 
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For Zeno in Laertius* tells'us, that the supreme 
God was called “Hgaoroc, or Vulcan, xara ray tic 
ro TEX VLKOV Tvp Staracw Tov HYELOVEKOU, avrov, as his 
hegemonic acted in the artificial fire—_Now Plu- 
tarch’ and Stobeeus" testify, that the Stoics did 
not only call nature, but also the supreme Deity 
itself (the Architect of: the whole world), TE VUKOD - 
mvp, an artificial fire—they conceiving him. to be 
corporeal. And Jamblichus’ making Phtha to 
be the same ‘supreme God, amongst the Egyp- 
tians, with Osiris and Hammon, or rather, more 
properly, all of them alike the soul of the world, 
tells us, that Hephestus, in the Greekish theo- | 
logy, was the same with this Egyptian , Phtha; 
"EdAnvec ELC "“Hoatcrov peradauavovar tov Pa, rw TEX" 
vucy povoy mooaaXovrec, amongst the Greeks He- 
phestus (or Vulcan) answers to the Egyptian 
Phtha.— Wherefore.as the Egyptians by Phtha, so 
the Greeks by Hephestus, sometimes understood 
no other than the supreme God, or at least the 
soul of the,world, as artificially framing all things, 
-Furthermore, Seneca. gives us - yet. De Bea.l. iv. 
other names of the supreme Deity, ac-“ wu 
cording to the sense of the. Stoics; ‘“ Hunc et 
liberum patrem, et Herculem, ac Mercurium nas- 
tri patant, Liberum .Patrem, quia ‘omnium pa- 
rens, &c..Herculem,: quod vis ejus invicta sitj 
Mercurium, quia ratio penes. illum est,, numerus- 
que, et ordo, et scientia.”. Furthermore, our phi- 
lgsophers take this auctor of all things-to be Li- 
ber saan sia and Mercury; ; the first, be- 


ie vii. segm. at. p. 458. 

e ‘Placit. Philos. ‘lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. Oper. 
e. Eolog. Phys: lib. i. cap. ii. p. 17. - 

. # De Myster. Agyptior. sect. 8. cap. ii. p 150, 
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cause he is paréht of all things, &é. the second, 
because his force and power are unconquerable, 
&d. and the third, because there is in and from 
hith reason, number, order, arid knowledge—-Atd 
now we sce already, that the supreme God was 
sufficiently polyonymious amotigst the Pugans} 
and that all these, Jupiter, Pan, Janus, Getiius, 
Saturn, Celus, Minerva, Apollo, Aphrodite Ura- 
nia, Hephestus, Liber Pater; Hercales, and Mer: 
caty, were not so matty teally distinct and sub- 
stantial gods, much less self-existent and inde 
pendent ones; but only several nates of that 
one supreme, universal, and dll-coihprehending 
Numen, according to sevefal notions and consi: 
derations of him. 3 
But, besides these, there were many other Pagan 
gods called by Servius dii speciales, speciad ot 
particular gods;—which ednnot bé thought neither 
to have been so many really distinct and substan 
tial beings (that is, vatural gods), mach less self 
existént and independént, but only so mdAy séve: 
ral names or notions of one atid the same supreme 
Deity, according to certain pafticular powers and 
inanifestations of it. It is trae, thdt some late 
Christian writers agaist the Polytheisin and idol: 
atry of the Pagans, have charged them with at 
Iéast a trinity of independent gods, viz. Jupiter; . 
Neptutie, and Pluto, a9 sharing the goverment 
of thé whole world athongét these three, and cote 
soquently acknowledging no oe universal Nu- 
men. Notwithstandiig which, it is certam, that, 
- according to the more arcane doctrine and _ ca- 
bala of the Pagans, concerning the natural ‘true 
theology, these three considered as distinct and in- 
dependent gods, were accounted but dii.pottici 
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et comnientitii, poetictit and fictitious godeand 
they weré-really esteemed ho other than so matiy 
several names and itotions of oie atid thé saine sil- 
pteitie Numen, as acting variously in those several 
parts of thé world, the héaveti; thé sea, the earth; 
and helt. For, first, a¢ to Plato ana Hades; called 
alse by the Lativé Otcus, and Dis (which latter 
Word séeing to havd Kedti 4 tontrdttion of Dives 
to driswer the Greek Pluto), as Balbus ih Cite- 
ro* attributes to hit, “ dmheni vit terfertam,” all 
tetrene fiower,—so others Commonly assigti him 
the regimen of sépardte souls aftef déath: Now 
itis certain, that, according td this latter notion; 
it was by Plato wnderstéod no otherwise than ds 
ahame for that paft of the Divitie Providence, 
which exércises itself upon the souls of tien after 
death. This Ficinus observed upon Plato's Cra 
tyles: “ Animadverte pre ceteris, Plutonuty fic 
sigtificare precipué providentiain divinaht #4 se-" 
patatas dnimas pertinénteti:” You ate to take 
notice, that by Pluto is hete meant that pait of 
Divine Providence, which belongeth to separate’ . 
souls.--For this is that, whith; actording to’ 
Plato, “binds aiid détaing pure souls i that sé. 
parate state, with the best dénculism of all; - which 
is not nédessity, but love and desire: they eli 
ravished did Chdrdied aé it weré with: those pa 
delights, which they there enjoy” Atid thts ib 
lré also to be undérstodd ih his Wook of Liws? 
whiting in this mating ¢ontembing Plata? iA. “i. fr! 
Kai ov Sucyepavriov wodeuixoic avOpwrog roves 3 
rotovrov Osov, adda ryinttov, we dvra ast Tw) rwv avlpw- 
aby ylve Eporov’ Kdbita Yop Winth idl ‘olla; MANGE 
EWE QUK EOTIV Y KpEITTOY, Wo EY painy av, orovdY Abywn" 

* De Natut, Deot; Hb. ii. cap: xkvil. p. 2904. oper. 
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Neither ought military..men to be troubled or.of- 
fended at this God Pluto, byt highly to honour 
-him, .as who: always is .the, most. beneficent to 
mankind. For I affirm, with the greatest serious- 
ness, that the union of. the soul with this terres- 
trial. hody is never better than the dissolution or 
separation of them.—Pluto, therefore, according to 
Plato, is nothing else but a: name for that part - 
of the Diyine Providence, that is exercised upon 
the souls of men, in their separation from these 
earthly bodies. And ypoy this account was Plu- 
to styled by Virgil, the Stygian Jupiter. But 
by others Pluto, together with Ceres, is taken 
ina larger sense, for the manifestation of the Dei- 
ty in this whole terrestrial globe; and thus is the 
writer De Mundo’ to be yndergstood, when he tells 
UB, that God or Ju piter is ovpavde ae Kqt xOovioe, aan 
eqehroc ay pugewe TE Kat TUY NC, dre. iravrwy avroc. atzwoc, 
- av’ both celestial and terrestria], he being denomi- 
nated from every nature, forasmuch ag he is the 
cause of all things.—Plato therefore is. Zeve -y@a-. 
moc OF. xatayOowoc, the terrestrial (also as well as 
the Stygian and subterranean) Jupiter; and that 
other Jupiter, which is distinguished both from 
Pluto and Neptune, is properly Zev ovpayoc, the 
heavenly Jupiter—God as manifesting himself in - 
the heavens. Hence is if,. that Zeus and-Hades, 
Jupiter and Pluto, are made. to be one and the 
same thing, in that passage, which Julian‘ cites 
as an oracle af. Apallo, but — impate to, 
iphone | : | 
ot Ble ve, el a7 "= 

Jupiter and Plato are one and thes same God. As 


: Eneid. -ib. vii. ver. 327; ob Cap. vii. p. 869. oper. Aristot. 
. ¢ Orat. iv, in Regem Solem, 'p. 136, 
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also that Euripides, in’ a place before produced,’ 
18 80 doubtfal whether he should call the supreme 
God (rév xavrwv' psdiovra, that takes care of all 
— here ow) Zeus or Hades :, 


eee sir” *Afing 
| "Onepaag spars orvigysic” 

Whether thou hadst rather be called Jupiter or 

Pluto. 

‘Lastly, Hermesianax the Colophonian poet, in | 
those verses of his (afterwards to be set down) 
makes Pluto in the first place (with many other 
Pagan gods) to be cae one and the same with 
Jupiter. 

- That Neptune was also another ‘name of the 
supreme God, from another particular considera- 
tion of him, namely, as acting in the seas (at least 
according to the arcane and natural theology of 
the Pagans), is plainly declared by divers of the 
ancients. Xenocrates in Stobeus,* and Zeno in 
Laertius,” affirm, that God as acting in the water 
is called Posidone or Neptune. To the same pur- 
pose Balbus in Oicero: ‘ Sed tamen his yn. i 
fabulis spretis ac repudiatis, Deus per- low. eee 
 tinens per naturam cujusque rei, per ter." ! 
ras Ceres, per maria Neptanus, alii per alia, pote- 
runt intelligi, qui qualesque sint,” &c. But these 
poetic fables concerning the gods being despised 
and rejected, it is easy for us to understand, how 
{sod passing through the nature of every thing, 
may be called by several names, as through the 
earth Ceres (and Pluto), through the seas Nep- 
tune, and; through other parts of the world by — 
other names :~—so that all these titular gods were 

* Eclog. Physic. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 56. 
® Lib. vii; scgm. 147, ‘p. 458. 
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but so many several detiotitinations of oné stipr 

wp Déity. And Cotta afterward thus oe 
z fc,i. sents the sense of thie theology: ‘ Nép- 

tunuii esse dicis dntmum cum intelligen- 
tia per mare pergentem, idem de Cerere.” Your 
meaning is, Neptune is a mind, which with under- 
standing passes through the sea, and the like of C& 
res through the earth.—Lastly, to name no moré; 
rhiedl. 0, Maximus Tyrius agreeth also hetewith, 
[ésp. xxix, p. kaXer rov pev ‘Ata vouv wpeoPbrerov; &c. rev 8 

oo Hooedw, meu, Sut ync xd? Oararrne tov; oixo- 
wiuboy edtiy rid dracw Kal THY appovlav’ You are t6 
call Jupiter that princely mind, which all things. 
follow and obey, &c: and Neptune that spirit, 
which passing through the earth and sea, eauses 
their state and harmony. 

. Lastly, That these three, Jupiter, N eutuner: and: 
Pluto, were not three really distinct substantial 
beings, but only so many several nathes for one 
_ supreme God (according to the true and natural 
theology of the Pagans); is thus plainly declared 
_ by Pausanias in his Corinthiacs} he theré ex- 
pounding the meahing of a certain statue ef Jupi- 
ter with three eyes (called the country Japiter of. 
the Trojans) i in this manner : rose 8 aplarpove & ex enw 
emt rede av TIC réxudipoero avrov" Aia yee &v avpavy Ba- 
OALvEy, OUTOE pty Asyoc Kawwoc wdvrwy toriv ivPow:tev: 
“Ov & dpxew pact umd rm torey Emoc Tw —_—) Ala. 


ovopaley Kat Toutov; - , 
2s 7 x karan nai iran Higespeen: 


Ain drat %o Bideplanne ddd Aid cal ¢O¥ & bards 
Thrdte obv opwrrd ttoiicer opDaApore donee bn Op 6 torhaite,” 


© Lib, if, emp. txiv. p. 166. 
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dtt by ralg -rpiol rai Aeyoubvaig Afkcow Epydbra tov avdrdy 
tdvrov Ody» Now that. this stati¢e of Jupiter was 
made to have three eyes, one may guess this té 
have been the reason; because first the cottimon 
speech of all nieti makes Jupiter to reign ia thé 
heaven. Again; hé that is said td rule under the 
earth, is id a certain verse of Homer called Zeus 
or Jupiter too, tiatiiely, the inferdal or subtertd- 
neous Jupiter, tigether with Prosetpina. And, 
lastly, Aschylus, the sén of Ruptirion, calls that 
God, who is thie king of thé sed dleo, Jupiter: 
Whereforé this stituary inade Jupitet with threé 
eyes, to signify, thit it is bhe and the satné God; 
which ruleth iii thost three sévéral parts of thé 
world, the heaven, thesed, and thééat'th. Whethet 
Pausanias were i thé tight ot nd; as to his con- 
jecttire coucerning this-thtee-eyed stattle of Jupl- 
ter, it 13 evident, that himself, did othét ahcient Pa- 
fais, acknowledged Jupiter, Neptune; did Pluto: 
to be bat three several Hates, ahd pditidl const 
derations of oné and the damé God; whlid raletli 

over the whole world. Ahd since both Proser- 
pina arid Ceres Were really the sate with Pluto, 
and Salacia with Neptutie; we wiay Well cOhclude; 
that all these, Jupiter, Neptié, Sulacia, Plato; 
Proserpina, and Cerés, though several poetical 
and political gods; yet were really takea but for 
otié and the gatté nataral atid philosophical God | 

‘Moreover, as Neptune was a hdthe' for God; as 
indnifesting himsélf in thé 8éa, aud fuling ovet it; 
so was Jurio dndthet hamé of Gd, as acting iti 
the air: This is eXpressty affitmed both by Xé- 
nocrates in Stobceus,‘ ditd Zero in Laertius.* 


*Ubieupre > Ubi sopra. 
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And St.. Austin* propounding this query, why 
Juno was joined to Jupiter as his wife and sister ? 
makes the Pagans answer thus to it, “‘ Quia Jovem 
(inquiunt) in ethere accipimus, in aére Junonem ;” 
because we call God in the ether Jupiter, in the 
air Juno.—But the reason, why Juno was femi- 
nine and a goddess, is thus given by Cicero,’ 
«“ Effeeminarunt autem eum, Junonique tribuerunt, 
quod nihil est aére mollius;” they effeminated the 
air, and attributed it to Juno a goddess, because — 
nothing is softer than it.— Minerva was also some- 
times taken for a special or particular god, and 
then was it nothing (as Zeno informs us) but a 
name. for the supreme God, as passing through 
the (higher) ether: which gave occasion to St. 
pi, Bustin thus to object against the Pagan 
fe theology: ‘ Si etheris: partem superio- 
[pve] rem Minerva tenere dicitur, et hac oc- 
casione fingere poetas, quod de Jayis capite nata 
sil, cur non ergd ipsa potius deorum regina depu- 
tatur, quod sit Jove superior?” If Minerva be said 
to possess the highest part of the ether; and the 
poets therefore to have feigned her to have been 
begotten from Jupiter's head, why is not she ra- 
ther called the queen of the gods, since she is su- 
perior to Jupiter ?>—Furthermore, as the supreme 
God was called Neptune in the sea, and Juno in 
the air, so by the same reason may we conclude, 
that he was called Vulcan in the fire.. Lastly, 
as the sun and moon were themselves sometime 
worshipped by the Pagans for inferior deities, 
they being supposed to be animated with parti- 
cular souls of their own; so was the supreme 


* De Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. x. p. 74, 
> De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. p. 2994. tom. ix. oper, 
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God also worshipped in them both (as well as in 
other parts of the world), and that under those 
names of Apollo and Diana. Thus the Pagans; 
appointing a God to preside over every part of 
the world, did thereby but‘ make the supreme. 
God polyonymous, all those gods of theirs being 
indeed nothing but several names of him. Which’ 
theology of the ancient Pagans, Maximus Tyrius, 
treating concerning Homer’s philosophy (after he’ 
had mentioned his tripartite enipire of the world, 
shared between J upiter, Neptune, and Pluto), 
thus declareth: Evpars 3’ av xat dAAac map ' 
Dissert. xvi, 
Opngy a apxac Kal eviews ravrofarwy 6 OvomaTwr. p. 163. 
wv 0 pey avonroc WE pido a aKouet, 0 bf perdao- 
po we Toayyatwy. tort aurw Kal agernc don’ ann’ 
"AOnva‘Aéyerar, &c. You may’ find:also in Homer 
other principles and the originals of several 
names: which the ignorant hear as fables, but a 
philosopher will understand as things and reali- 
ties. For he assigns -a principle of virtue and 
wisdom, which he calls Minerva; another of love 
and desire, which he calls Venus; another of ar- 
tificialness, and that'is Vulcan, who rules over 
the fire. And Apollo also with him presides 
over dancings, the muses over songs, Mars over 
war, Aolus over winds, and Ceres over fruits.— 
And then does he conclude thus, Kai ovdiv pépoc 
‘Onno abcov, ovoe Suvacrov a7ropov, over aoyne Eonuov, 
adXa wavra usora Ociwy Ovoparwy, Kal Geiwy Aoywv, Kat 
Octac réyvnc* So that no part neither of nature, nor 
of the world, is to Homer godless (or void of a’ 
God) none destitute of a ruler, or without a su-’ 
perior government; but all things full of Divine 
names, and of Divine reason, and of Divine art.— 
Where his 6a ovoyara, his. Divine names—are 
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nothing but several names of God, as mani- 
festing himself vayiqusly in the several things of 
nature, and the parts. of the world, and as pre- 
iding over them. 

Wherefore, besides those special gadg of the 
Pagans, already mentioned, that were appointed 
te. preside over seyeral parts of the world, there 
are others, which are but several names of the 

supreme God neither, as exercising several offices 
and functions in the world, and bestowing several, 
gifts upon mankind: as when in giving corn and 
fruits, Fe | is called Ceres; in bestowing wine, 
. Bacchus; in men’s recovery of their health, FEscu- 
lapius; in presiding over traffic and merchan- 
dizing, Mercury; in governing military affairs, 
Mars; in ordering the winds, Aolus; ard the 
like.. 3 
That the more philosophic Pagans did thus 
really interpret the fables of the gods, and make 
their many poetical and_ political gods to be all 
of them but one and the same supreme natural 
God, is. evident from. the testimonies of Antis- 
thenes,. Plato, Xenocrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, and. 
Chrysippus (who allegorized all the fables of the 
Stal accordingly), and of Scevola the Romap. 

ontifex, of Cicerg, Varro, Seneca, and many 
others. But that even their poets also did some- 
times venture to broach this arcane theology, ig 
manifest from those fragments preserved of Her- 
mesianax the Colophonian amongst the Greeks, 
| and of Valerius Soranus amongst the Latins; the 
former thus enumerating the chief Pagan gods, 
and declaring them to be all but one and the same. 
Numen: 


" Tidoiran, Tega spin, Anuirng, Kime, "Eewrte, _ 
Telrenec, Nopeue, Tex, nal Kvaroxetrnc, 
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he ai S’ “Hossrric va xauric, May, Zavg 79 xat “Hen, 
“Agrees, ay i se Anon, tle Onde lori? . 


Pluto, Persephone, Ceres, et Venus alma, et hemes. 
- ‘Tritones, Nereus, Tethys, Neptupus et ipse, 

Mercurius, J uno, Vulcanus, Jupiter, et Pan, 

Diana, et Phoebus J aculator, sunt Deus unus. 


The latter * pronouncing universally, that Jupiter 
Omnipotens is 





Deus unus et omnes, 


one God, and all gods. Whether by his J sipitee 
he here meant the soul of the world only, as 
Varro would interpret him, agreeably to his own 
hypothesis, or whether an abstract mind superior 
to ‘it; but probably he made this Jupiter to be. 
all gods, upon these two accounts; first, as he 
was the begetter and creator of all the other na- 
tural gods, which were the Pagans’ inferior deities 
(as the stars and demons); secondly, as that all 
the other peetical and political gods were nothing 
else but several names and notions of him. 

We shall add, in the last place, that St. Austin, 
making a more full and particular enumeration of 
‘the Pagan gods, and mentioning amongst them 
“many. others besides the select Roman gods 
(which are not now commonly taken notice of), 
does pronounce universally of them all, accordin 
to the sense of more intelligent Pagans, that they 
were but one and the same Jupiter: “Ipse in 
wthere sit Jupiter, ipse in aére Juno, ipse-p, ci, p. ' 
in mari Neptunus, in inferioribus etiam *i.° rae 
marie ipse Salacia, in terra Pluto,in terra‘ 
inferiore Proserpine; in focis domesticis mesa in. 


8 Apud Augustin. de Civit. Dei, ib. vii. opp. Re ge 1le 7 
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fabrorum fornace Vulcanus, in divinantibus A pollo, 
in merce Mercurius, in Jano initiator, in Termino 
terminator, Satarnns in tempore, Mars et Bellona 
in bellis, Liber in vineis, Ceres in frumentis, Diana 
in silvis, Minerva in ingeniis.. Ipse sit postremo 
etiam illa turba quasi plebeioram deorum, ipse 
‘preesit nomine Liberi.virorum semioibus, et nomine 
Libera feeminarum. Ipse sit Diespiter, qui par- 
tum perducat ad diem: ipse sit dea Mena, quam 
prefecerunt menstruis feminarum, ipse Lucina, 
que a parturientibus invocatur, ipse opem ferat 
nascentibus, excipiens eos sinu: terre, et vocetur . 
Opis. _Ipse in vagitu os aperiat, et yocetur,. Deus 
Vagitanus. Ipse levet. de terra, et vacetur dea 
Levana. Ipse cunag tueatur et vocetur dea Cu- 
nina. Sit ipse in deabus illis, que fata nascen- 
tibus canunt, et vocantur Carmentes. Presit 
fortuitis, voceturque Fortuna. . To. Diva -Rumina 
mammam parvulis immulgeat. In Diva Potina 
potionem immisceat. In Diva Educa escam pre- 
beat. De pavore infantium Paventia nuncupetur. 
De spe que venit Venilia; de voluptate Volupia. 
De actu Agenoria. Destimulis, quibus ad nimium 
actum homo impellitur, dea Stimula nominetur. 
Strenua dea sit, strenuum faciendo. Numeria 
que numerare doceat ; Camzna que canere. Ipse 
sit et Deus Consus prebendo consilia; et Dea 
Sentia sententias inspirando. Ipse dea Juventas, 
que post pretextam excipiat juvenilis etatis ex- 
ordia. Ipse sit Fortuna Barbata, que adultos 

barba induit, quos honorare voluerit. Ipse in Su- 
gatino Deo conj uges jungat ; et cum virgini-uxori 
zona solvitur, ipse invocetur et dea Virginensis 
invocetur. Ipse sit Mutinus, qui est apud Gre- 
cos Priapus, si non pudet.: -Hec omnia-que dixi, 
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et quecunque non. dixi, hi omnes dii dewque sit 
unus Jupiter; sive sint, ut quidam volunt, om- 
na ista partes ejus, sicut eis videtur, quibus eum 
placet esse mundi animums; sive virtutes ejus, 
que sententia velut magnorum multorumque doc- 
torum est.” . Let us grant,. according to the Pa- 
gans, that the supreme God is in.the ether Jupiter; 
in the air Juno; in the sea Neptune, io the 
Jower parts of the sea Salacia ;.in the earth Pluto ; 
in the inferior parts tbereof Proserpina ; in the 
domestic hearths Vesta; in the smiths’ forges Vul- 
can; in divination Apollo.; :in traffic and -mer- 
chandize Mercury; in the beginnings. of things 
Janus;,in the-ends .of:them Terminus.; in time 
Saturn; in wars Mars.and Bellona; in the.vine- 
yards Liber; in:.the. corn-fields Ceres; in the 
woods Diana; and in:.wits Minerva. Let him 
be also that troop of.plebeian.gods; let him-pre 
side over: the seeds-of ‘men under the. name of Li 
ber, and of women under:the name of Libera; 
Jet him be Diespiter, that brings forth-the birth.to 
light; et him. be the goddess Mena, -whom they 
have set over women’s monthly courses ; let-him 
be. Lucina, invoked. by women in child-bearing ; 
let him be Opis, who:aids the new-born infants ; 
let:-him be . Deus: Vagitanus, that .opens their 
mouths to: cry ;-let him-be the goddess Levana; 
which is‘said to lift them up from the earth ; and 
the goddess Canina, that defends their cradles; 
let. him -be the Carmentes also; who foretel the 
fates of infatts: let him -be Fortane, as presiding 
over fortdttous. events ; let him be Diva Rumina, 
which suckles the infant. with the breasts ;- Diva 
Potina, which gives it drink ;.and Diva Educa; 
' which affords it meat ;. let him be called-the god- 
VOL. II. 21 
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dess Payentia, from the fear of infants; the. god. 
dess Venilia,. from hope; the goddess Volupia, 
from pleasure; the goddess Agenoria, from acting, 
the goddess. Stimula, from provoking. ; theged- 
dess Strenna, fram making strong and. vigorous 3. 
the goddess Numeria, which teacheth to number ; 
the goddess Camana, which teaches to. sing ;. let, 
him be Deus Consus, as giving counsel ; and. Dea 
Sentia, as inspiring men with sense; let him be 
the goddess. Juventas,. whieh has the. guardian- 
ship of young mea; and Fortuna Barbata, which. 
upon some mere thap others liberally bestoweth 
beards ; let. him be Deus Jugatinus, which joins 
man and wife tagether:; and Dea Virginensis, 
which is then invoked, when the. girdle of the 
bride .is loosed ; lastly, let him be Mutipus also 
| (which is the same with Priapus amongst the 
Greeks), if.you will not be.ashamed to’say it. 
Let.all these gods and goddesses, and many. more 
(which I bave not mentioned), be.one and the same 
dupiter, whether as parts of him, which.is-agree- 
able to. their opinion, who hold :him to be the soul 
af the: world; or else as his yirtues only, which. 
is the. sense of many and great Pagan doctors. 

_ But that the authority and reputation of alate 
learned and industrious writer, G. I. Vossius, 
may not here stand in our. way,.or be a prejudice 
to us, we. think i¢ necessary to take notice of one 
passage of his, in his book De Theolegia Gentili, 
anid freely to eenanre the same; where, tredting 
concerning that Pagan goddess. Venus, he writeth 
thus; *‘* Ex philosophica de diis doctyina,:- Venus 
eat vel Luna (ut vidimus) vel Lucifer, sive Hes-, 
perus. Sed‘ ex. poetica ac civili, supra hoy celos 

Bay De Theolog. Gentil, lib, ii. . cap, EXxi. _ Wa. * 
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statuuntur mentes quedam a syderibus diversas: 
quomodo Jovem,.Apollinem, Junonem, Venerem; 
ceterosque -_Deos Consentes,: considerare jubet 
Apuleius, Quippe eos (inquit), natura visibus 
. nostris denegavit : neenon tameu intellectu eos 
mirabundi contensplamur, acie mentis acrius com: 
templantes. Quid apertius hic, quam ab eo per 
Deos Consentes intelligi, non. corpora colestia 
vel subceelestia, sed sublimiorem quandam nato: 
ram, nec nisi animis.conspicuam?” According 
to the philosophic: doctrine concerning the godsy 
Venus is. either the moon, or Lucifer, or Hespe: 
rus; but‘ according to the poetic and civil thee. 
logy of the Pagans, there were. cértain eterna) 
minds, placed above the heavens, distinct:frous 
the stars: accordingly as Apuleius requires ae 
to ‘consider Jupiter and Apollo, Juno aid Venus 
and. all. those ‘other gods catled Consentes.: hq 
affirming of them,that though nature had denied 
them to our sight, yet notwithstanding, by the di: 
ligent contemplation of our minds, we. apprehend 
and admire them.’ Where nothing can. be: mord 
plain (saith Vossius) than that the Dii Consentes 
were. understood by Apuleius, neither:to be ce- 
lestial nor subcelestial bodies, but a certain highep 
nature perceptible only.to our minds. Upon whiely 
words of his we shail make these following re« 
marks 3. first, that this learned writer. seems here; 
as also throughout that whole book of his, to nv 
take the. philosophic theology of Scavola and. 
Varro, and others, for that which was physielo.; 
gical only ‘(which. physiological theology of. tha - 
Pagans will be afterwards declared. by us)... For. . 
the philosophic theology of the ‘Pagans did not - 
deify natural and sensible rue only, but, the 
212 
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principal :part thereof was the asserting of one 
supreme -and woiversal Numeh, from whence all 
their other gods were derived. Neither was Venus, 
according to this. philosophic aad dreane theology, 
taken only for the moon, or for Lucifer, or Hes- 
perus, as this learned writer conceives, but, as we 
have already proved, for the supreme Deity. also, 
either according to its universal notion, or some 
particular consideration thereof. Whérefdre the 
philosophic theology, both. of Scevola and Varro, 
and others,.‘was called natural, not as physiolo- 
gical only (in another sense), as real'and true ;_.it 
being the theology neither of citiés, nor of stages, 
or theatres, but of the world, and of the wise 
men in it: philosophy being that properly, which 
considers the absolute truth and nature of things. 

Which philosophic theology therefore was op- 
posed, both to the civil and poetical, as consisting 
in Opinion and fancy only. Our second remark 
is, that Vossius does here also seem incongru- 
éusly to make both the civil.and poetical theo- 
logy, as such, to philosophize ; whereas tlie first 
of these was properly nothing but the law of ci- 
ties and commonwealths, together with vulgar 
Opinion and error; and the second nothing but 
fancy, fiction, and fabulosity., ‘Poetarum ista 
sunt,” saith ‘Cotta in Cicero {* “nos.aatem philo- 
Fophh: esse volumus, rerum: anthores,. non fabula- 
rum.”.. Those. things belong: to poets, but we 
would be philosophers, authors of thiogs (or real- 
jties), and not’ of. fables.—But the main, thing 
which we take notice of in these words of Vos- 
sius is this, that they seem to imply the Censentes, 

; and select, and other civil and poetical gods af 
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the Pagans, to have been generally accounted so 
many sibstantial and eternal minds, or under- 
standing beings 'supercelestial and independent 3 
their Jupiter being put only in an equality with 
Apollo, Juno, Venus, and the rest. For which, 
since Vossius pretends no other manner of proof 
than only from Apuleius'’s De Deo Socratis, who. 
was a Platonic philosopher; we shall here make 
evident, that he was not rightly understood by: 
Vossius neither: which yet ought not to be thought 
any derogation from this eminent philologer(whose 
polymathy and multifarious learning are readily 
acknowledged by us),.that he was not so well 
versed in all the niceties and punctilios of the 
Platonic school. For though Apuleius does in 
that book, besides those visible gods the stars; 
take notice of another kind of invisible ones, such 
as the twelve Consentes, and others, which (he 
saith) we may “ animis conjectare, per varias uti- 
litates in vita agenda, animadversas in iis rebus, 
quibus eorum singuli curant,” make a conjec- 
ture of by our minds from the: various utilities in 
human life, perceived from those things, which 
each of these take care of :—yet that:-he was no 
bigot in this civil theology, is manifest from-hence, — 
because in that very place, he declares as .wel] 

against superstition, as irreligious profaneness. 
And his design there was plainly.no other, -than 
to teduce the civil and poetical theologies'of the 
Pagans into some handsome conforniity and agree- 
ment with that philosophical; natural, and: réal 
theology of theirs, which derived .all the gods 
from one supreme and universal Numeh: ‘but this 
he endeavours to do in the Platonic way,, himself 
being much addicted to that t philosophy. ‘“* Hos 
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don i in: sublimi thet is yertice locatos, Plato ex: 
igtimat veros, incorporales, animales sine ullo 
neque fine neque exordio, séd prorsus ae retro 
@yiternos, corporis contagione'sua quidem natura 
rdmatos, ingenio ad summam beatitudinem por- 
recto, &c. Quorum parentem, qui omnium re- 
rata dominator atque auctor est, solum ab omni- 
bus nexibus patiendi aliquid gerendive, nulla vice 
ad alicujus rei mutua obstrictum, cnr ego nun¢é 
dicere exordiar? Cum Plato ccelesti facundia 
. preniitus, frequen tiasime predicet, hunc:solum ma- 
jestatis incredibili quadam nimietate et ineffabili, 
jion posse penuria sermonis humani quavis ora- 
tione vel modice comprehendi.” All these gods 
placed in the highest ether Plato thinks to be 
true, incorpioreal, animal, without beginning or 
aod, eternal, happy in themselves without any ex- — 
ternal. good. The parent of which gods, whois 
the Lord and author of all things, and who is 
alone free from all bonds of ‘doing and suffering, 
why:should J go about in words to. describe him? 
since Plate, who was endued with most heavenly 
eloquence, equal to the immortal gods, does often 
declare, that this highest God, by reason of his 
excess of majesty, is both ineffable and incom- 
prehensible.—From which words of Apuleius it 
is plain, that, according to him, the twelve Con- 
sentes, and all.-the other invisible gods were de- 
seved from dne original Deity, as their parent aud 
eutbor. But then if you demand, what gods of 
Plato these shouldbe, to which Apuleius would 
dere accommodate the civil and poefic gods con- 
fained | iD those two verses of Ennius, 


— “Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, yoni Mars, 
Mercurins, Jovi, N phar Vuicanus, Apotio, 
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And: the rest of this kind, that i is, all their. other 
gods (properly so called) invisible? we reply, 
that these are no other thah Plato's ideas, or first 
paradigms and patterns of things in the arche, 
typal world, which is the Divine Intellect (and 
his second hypostasid) derived. from his first 
original Deity, and most simple monad. For as 
Plato writeth in his Timéeus: "Avayxy TOVOE TOV Koo~ 
ov, ukova rivoc elvas, This sendiblé world must needs 
be the image of another intelligible one, And 
again afterwards, rin rev Gov avrov tte an 

éuowrnra & Evmorac Euvioryse; trav piv ovr év p. 30. [cap. 

pépove cide weguxdrwy padevt carakuiowper’ are- asa I, 
Adi yap ioude ovdéy wor av yévorro xaddy. 6b 8 ists radXa 
Cea‘ xal ty wai nara yéyn popia, xavrwy Suowrarey alte 
ava reOapev. Ta yap ) vonta Gwa wavra ixdivo iv laura 
wepiraBov Eyer, xadamep Sde- 6 wdopog yuac, Sod re AAG 
Opéupara cvuvécrxcey Spard’ What animal. was the 
pattern; according to whose. likeness. he. that 
made this great animal of the world, formed it? 
Certainly, we must. not think -it to be any. par- 
ticular animal, since nothing can be: perfect, 
which is made according to an imperfect. copy, 
Let us therefore conclude it to be that animal, 
which containeth all other animals in ié as its 
parts. For that intelligible world containeth al] 
intelligible animals id it, wa the same manner as 
this sensible world doth us, and other sensible 
animals. Wherefore Plato himself, here and elsq- 
where, speaking obscurely of this’ intelligible 
world, and the idéas of.it, no. wonder, if many of 
his Pagan followers. have absurdly made so many 
distinct animals and gods of. them, Amongst 
whom Apuleius accordingky would refer all the 
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civil and poetic gods of the Pagans (I mean their 
gods, properly so called invisible) to this iatel- 
ligible world. of Plato’s, and those several ideas 
of it. Neither was Apuleius singular. in this, bué 
others of the Pagan theologers did thé like; as, 
for example, Julian in his book ‘against: the 
es Christians : Ocode dvonéGe TA drwy rode inpa- 
cont. Jul. velc, HAcov, kal osAhunv, Gorge nat ebpavov, arr 
Beth pe OO. rot ran adavay cioty elxdvec' 6 garwduevog Tec 
3g0adp0%¢ HAtog, rod vorrov nai uh pavoputvev’ wal wads, 
gavopivy totic Sparpeic uwv ceAhvn, cal rov Gorpwy 
%cacrov, elxdvec iol rwy vonrwv’ ixelvove ovv Tole agpaveic — 
Ocobc tvurdpyxovrag xal ovvuTapyovrac, cai & avrov row dy- 
puovpyov yevnBévrac, xa roocASévrac, dTiNdrwy oldsy* eiud- 
rw¢ ody dnoiv d Snuoupydc 6 wap’ airy, Geol, mode Tede aga- 
veic Abywr, Dewy, rv upavery Snrovedre nowde 82 augorépey 
Onpoupyde ovrde éorey, 6 rexvnoduevoc otlpavoy Kal yy, wat 
Oadaccav, wal dorpa yevhaac Ta Tobrwy dpxéruma’.. Plato, 
indeed, speaketh of certain visible gods, the sun, 
and thé moon, and the stars, and the heaven; but 
these are all but images of other invisible gods; 
that visible sun, which we see with our eyes, is but 
an. image of another intelligible and invisible one: 
so likewise the visible moon, and every:one of the 
stars, are but the images and: resemblances. of 
another. moon, and of. other stars’ intellizible. 
Wherefore Plato acknowledged.‘also these other. 
‘invisible gods, inexisting and ‘coexisting with thé 
Demiurgus, from whom they were generated ‘and 
‘produced. That Demiurgus in him thus bespeak- 
ing these invisible and intelligible gods’; Ye gods 
of gods, that is, ye invisible gods,.who are the 
gods and causes of the visible gods. There ‘is 
one common maker therefore of both these kinds 
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of gods ; who first of all made a heaven, earth, 
sea, and stars, in the intelligible world, as the 
archetypes and paradigms of these in the sen- 
sible-—Where St. Cyril in his Confutation writeth 
thus ; “Eouxe &2 did robrwy 6 -yevvaiog nuiv “lovdavoc, tac 
Stag BobrAccPa xaradnAovy, dc, wor? ply ovclac, wm dpec- 
ravat xa favrag Sdoyupiferar TAdrwy, ror? 2 xal ivvolag 
elva: Seot dtoplZerar’ wAiv bxwe wep dv exo, nal roig abros 
padnrdic awaphdecroy elyac gaci roy tml rpde Adyov of 
repre texvirar rd yap £16n xapirw, gnoiv 6 Aptororihne, 
repertouera yap éort,.‘xal ci torw, ovdsy mpdc roy dAd- 
yov. Fhis:onr excellent Julian, by his intelligible 
and invisible gods, seems: here to mean those 
ideas, which Plato sometimes contends to be sub- 
stances, and to subsist alone.by themselves, and 
. sometimes: again determineth to be nothing bat 
notions or conceptions in the mind of God,. Bat 
however the matter be, the skilful:in this kind of 
dearning ‘affirm, that these tdeas have been: re- 
jected ‘by Plato’s own disciples; Aristotle dis- 
carding them as figments, or at least such, as 
‘being mere notions, could have no real causality 
and ‘influence upon things.—But the meaning of 
this Pagan theology may be more fully under- 
‘stood from what the same:8t. ‘Cyril thus further 
ebjecteth: againgt it: [poceraye: 8? dr xat rev tupavew 
Kai Tey vont Onuounyte tatw 6,rov SAwy Sede, 6 yi at 
ovpavay TEXVNOAAVOC, Ore azolvyy, Kala: wel ,avroc Sewpod- 
vynkev ivdeyoc, rotbrwevre wgxelvey yeveoroupyde torw 6 aybu- 

warog Orbe, rag && abrov yeyevvioOar priolv abrode, cevuTTdg- 
Xs Te Kat 2wvTrapyew abr, weec, ciné une, TY. ayevvhry. Sey 
ouvurdpein: rd: yevumrdy 3 tyuwapEe 82 xara :twoiov tpdwgy 5 
HUES piv yap ayévyroy dura rav.rov Ocov doyow, CUYUTTAS XKHY 
avaycalwcre pheavn SticyupGdue8a,xal & évurapxe ep. avrg, 
BORA y OB -yevyyrang & avrov’ 6 Sé ye Tic [lAdrwveg ctipsart- 
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_  welag ovvirpopec axod3ie, ayivincoy piv ewat inet roy averty 


tw Sedu’ Epwxdpyxey 62 xal & avrov yevwnOsgyvar xnl wpocA Gein 
Tove. wap’ qvrov yeyovérac, Ta wdvre Kony wel. cvyxivs' 
The sense whereof seems to be this : Julian add- 
eth, that the God of the aniverse, who made 
heaven and earth, is alike the Demiurgas, both 
of these sensible, and of the other intelligible 
things. If therefore the ingenite God be alike the 
creator of both, how can be affirm those things, 
that are.created by him, to coexist with and in- 
exist-in him? How can that, which ‘is created; 
coexist: with.the ingenite God? but much less 
can. it inexis¢:in him. For we Christians indeed 
affirm, that the onmade Word. of God doth of 
necessity coexist with and inexist in the Father, : 
it proceeding from him,. not by way. of creation, 
bat of generation. But this. defender of Pla 
‘tonic. tries, acknowledging the supreme God 
to. be ingenite, affirmeth, notwithstanding; these 
things, which were made and created ‘by buy, 
to inexist in him; thus mingling.and confound- 
ing all things.—-Where, notwitbstanding,. Julian 
and the Platonic Pagans would in all proba- 
bility ‘reply, that those ideas: of the tateHigible 
and: archetypal. world (which is the first Nove, or 
‘Entellect) proceeding from. the highest. hyposta- 
sis, and original Deity, by way of necessary and 
‘eternal emanation, are no more to be accounted 
‘creatures, than the Christian Aoyec; and therefore 
‘might; with as little absurdity, be said to exist 
‘with and in that first original Deity. But besides, 
‘the same Julian, elsewhere in that book of ‘his, 
“accommodates this Platonic notion also to the 
‘Pagan godsin particular, in like nenver.as Ape- 
‘letus: had done before, he writing. of Zsculapius 
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after this canting way : ‘O ydo Zevc, &v piv oy, Ful. : 
Tow vorroic && eavrov rov AaxAnmovy tylyvqoey, | "i: B- 200.. 
ac S¢ ray yay Sia THe wiiov -yowluov. Cwac eLépyvev’ ovroc 
Emi yng && ovpavov memoduevoc wpoodoy, evpudwe piv ev av- 
Opiwov poppy wept rv ‘Ewidavpov egavn, &c. J upiter, 
amougst the iatelligible. things, generated out of 
himself Aisculapius, and by the generative life of 
the sun manifested him here npon.earth, he com- 
ing down from heaven, and appearing in a human 
form, first about Epidaurus, and from thence 
extending his salutary power or virtue over the 
whole earth. Where A%cculapius is, first of. all, 
. the eternal idea of the inedicinal art or skill ge- 
merated hy the. supreme God in the intelligible 
world; which afterward,. by the vivific influence 
of the sun, was incarnated, and appeared in a 
‘human form at Epidaurus. This.is the doctrine 
of that Julian, whe was so great an opposer of the 
Anearvation of the eternal Logos in our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Neither was this doctrine of many 
intelligible gods, and powers eternal (of which 
the archetypal world consisteth), first invented by 
Platonic Pagans, after the times of Christianity, 
‘as some might suspect; but that there was such 
a thing extant before amongst them also, may be 
concluderl from this passage of Philo’s :. peContas. 1. 
Bic o wv 0 Geoc éuvllqroue magi aurov tye Suvduec scaxiye Ear: 
apwyove Kat owrapioug Tov 7yewopvou macac’ oO: av rovrev 
twy Svvauewy, 9 aowparog Kal vonTac éemaryn KOoHOC, 70 TOU 
puvopivoy rouce doy truroy, Stag aoparos sucrabeic, Sewsp 
‘pUTOC oslmacty dparoe’ Karenayivrec oUy ric: THY. EKa- 
ripov TwWY KOGLiY gua, ov over adoucg efiBelwoav, adda 
kat ta Kadota ru ev avroig pepo, HiAwov, Kai othqyne, | 
-Kal TOV ovpwavra evpavoy, arco ovdty atBeoBivreg Sedvc 
xadecas “Though God be but. one, yet hath he 
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about himself innumerable auxiliatory powers, ail 
of them salutiferous, and -procaring the good. 
--of that which is made,.&c: .Moreover, by these 
powers, and out of them, is the-incorporeal and 
intelligible. world compacted, which is. the arche- 
type of this visible world, that consisting of in- 
visible ideas, as this doth of visible bodies. Where- 
fore, some admiring; with a kind of astonishment, 
the natare of both these worlds, have. not-only 
deified the. whole of them, but also the most ex- 
cellent parts in them, as the sun,‘and the moon, 
and.the whole heaven, which they scruple not at 
all to call.gods.—Where Philo seems to speak of. 
a double sun, moon, and heaven, as Julian did, 
the one sensible, the other intelligible. Moreover, 
‘Plotinus himself sometimes complies with this 
notion,. he calling the ideas of the Divine Intellect 
vorrovc beove, intelligible gods ;—as in that place be- 
fore cited,.where he exhorteth men; ascending up- 
ward above the soul.of the world, @sove vuvew vor- 
rotc,;-to praise the intelligible gods—that is, the 
Divine intellect, which, as he elsewhere * writeth, 
3s both de xai: xoAAol, one and many. 

We have now given a full account of Apoleius's 
sense.in that. book De Deo Socratis, concern- 
- Ing the civil and poetical Pagan gods; which was . 
not to assert a multitude of substantial and eter- 
‘nal deities or minds independent in .them,: but 
only to reduce the vulgar theology of the Pa- 
.gans, both their.ciyil and poetical, into some con- 
formity.-with the natural, real,.and philosaphic 
theology; and this according to Platonic prin- 
ciples. . Wherein. many other of the Pagan. Pla- 
tonists, -both before and after Christianity, con- 


* Vide-Ennead. v.-lib. vill; cap. ix: p65. 
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curred with him; they making the many: Pagan - 
invisible gods to be really nothing but the eternal 

ideas of the Divine Intellect (called by them the 

parts. of: the intelligible and archetypal world), . 
which they supposed to. have been the paradigms _ 
and patterns, according to which this sensible 
world, and all. particular things therein, were 
made, and upon which they depended, they being 
only participations of them. Wherefore, though 
this may well be looked upon as a monstrous ex- 
travagancy in these Platonic philosophers, this 
to talk of the. Divine ideas, or the intelligible and 
archetypal paradigms of things, not only. as sub- 
stantial, but alsoas so‘many several animals, per- 
sons, aad gods ; it. being their humour thus ‘upon 
all slight ‘occasions to multiply gods:. yet never- 
theless must it be acknowledged, that they did at 
the very same ‘time declare all these to-have beea 
derived from one-supreme Deity, and not only so, 
but also to exist. in it; as they did likewise at 
other ‘times, when unconcerned ‘in this business of 
their Pagan Polytheism, freely acknowledge all 
these intelligible ideas to be really nothing else 
but voguara, conceptions in: the mind of God—or _ 
the first Intellect (though not: such slight acci 
dental and -evanid ones, as those conceptions and 
modifications of our human soulsare); and, conse- 
quently,:not ‘to be so many distinct substances, 
persons, and gods (much tess independent. ones), 
. but only: so: many partial conn eaee of . si 

Deity. cn 

+: What-a-rabble of invisible sails and: ide 
the Pagans had, besides these’ their. dit nobilés; 
and .dii majorum gentium, their. noble.and great- 
er. gods (which -were the consentes and select); 
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hath been already shewed out of St.:Austii, from 


Varro, and others;.as namely, Dea Mena, Deus Va- 
‘ gitanus, Dea Lavana: Dea Cunina, Diva Rumina, 

Diva Potina; Diva Educa, Diva Paventina, Dea 
Venilia; Dea Agenoria,. Dea Stimula, Dea Stte 
nua, Dea Numeria, Deus Consus, Dea Sentia, 
Deus Jugatinus, Dea Virginensis, Deus Mutinus. 
To which might be.added more out of other places 
of the same St. Austin, as Dea Deverra, Deus Da- 
- miducus, Deus Domitius, Dea Mantarna, Deus 
Pater Subigus, Dea Mater Prema, Dea Pertunda, 
Dea Rusina, Dea‘ Collatina, Dea:Vallonia, Dea 
Seia, Dea Segetia, Dea Tutilina, Dens Nodotus; 
Dea Volutina, Dea Patelena, Dea Hostilina, Dea 
Flora, Dea Lacturtia, Dea Matura, Dea Runcina 
Besides which, there are yet so- many. more of 
these: Pagan gods and goddesses extant ‘in: other 
writers, as that they cannot be all mentioned or 
enumerated by: us; divers whereof have: very 
small, mean, and contemptible offiees assigned to 
_ them, as their:names for the most part-do imply ; 
some of which are such, as that they were not fit 
to:be here interpreted. From whence it plainly 
appears, that there was pS d@rov, nothing at all 
without a God—-to these Pagans, they having so 
strong. a persuasion, that Divine Providence ex: 
tended itself to:all things, and expressing it after 
this manner, by assigning to every thing.in nature; 
and every part of. the world, and whatsoever. was 
done by men, some particular god or goddess by 
name, to preside over it. Now,, that the intell 
gent Pagans should believe in good earnest, that 
all’ these invisible gods and géddesses of theirs 
were'so dnany several ‘substantial minds, or under> 


standing beings eternal and unmade, really exist- 
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ingin the world, is a thing in itself utterly incredi; 
ble. Far how could any possibly persuade them: 
selves, that there was one eternal unmade mind os 
spirit; which, for example, essentially presided 
over the rockings of infaat’s cradles, and nothing 
else? another over the sweeping of houses ? another 
over ears of corn ? another over the husks of grain? 
and another over the knots of straw and grass, and 
the like? And the case is the very same for thase 
other noble gods of theira(as they call them), the 
consentes and selecti; since there can be no:rear 
son given, why those should, all of them, be so 
many substantial and eternal spirits self-existent 
or pamade, if hone of the ather were such: Where- 
fore, if these be nat all so many several substan+ 
tial and eternal minds, so many ‘self-existing and 
independent deities, then must they, of necessity, 
be either several partial considerations of the 
Deity, via. the several manifestations of the Di- 
vine Power and Providence personated, or else in- 
ferigr ministers of the same. And thus have ‘we 
already shewed, that the mare bigb-flown and Pla 
tonic Pagans (as Julian, Apuleius, and others) ant 
derstood these consentes and select gods, and all 
the other invisible.ones, to be really nothing else 
but the ideas of the intelligible-and archetypal 
world (which jis the Divine Intellect); that is, in 
deed, but partial considerations of the Deity, as virs 
tually andexemplarily containing all things: whilst 
others of them, going in a more plain and easy 
way, concluded these gods of theirs to be all of 
them bnt several names and notions of the one su;- 
preme Deity, according to the various. manifesta- 
tions .of ita power in the world; as. Seneca’ ex 
-— * De Beneficiis, ib, iv..cap. viii. p. 427, 428. 
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pressly affirmeth, not only: concerning Fate, Na+ 
ture, and Fortune, &c. but also. Liber Pater, Her- 
cules, and peony (before mentioned by him), 
that they were.“ omnia ejtisdem Dei-nomina, varie 
ntentis sua potestate,” all.‘names of. one and the 
same God, as diversely using -his power ;—and as 
Zeno in Laertius* concludes of all the rest: or 
else (which:amounts to the same thing), that they 
were the several powers and virtues of one ‘God 
fictitiously personated and deified; as the Pagans 
in :Easebius ‘apologize for themselves, that they 
Pr By. Lie did: ‘Ocoouiv: rd¢ aoparduc Suvajiee avrov ‘rou | 
¢-xili.p. 121. tej racw, Geify nothing but the invisible 
powers of that God, which is over‘all—Neverthe- 
less, because those several powers :of'the supreme 
God were not supposed to be all executed itime- 
diately by. himself, but by certain. other vraypyot 
Sevayinc, subservient ministers under him, appointed 
to preside over the’several things of.nature, parts 
of the world, and affairs.of mankind: (commonly 
called -demons); therefore were those gods some- 
tiines taken also for such subservient spirits or de 
mons collectively; as perhaps in this of Epictetus: 
Eee oa Thore 0 Ligupoc Tvevoel; Grav aurep p Sop, w 5 Pex 
“TUTE, Tw Aiddy ot yep: ove emotnoey o Ocoe 
‘vapiay rwv -avénwy, aXdd roy Alodov’ ’ When 
will Zéephyrus, or the west wind, blow? When 
it seemeth good to himself or to Zolus;- for God 
hath not made: tee steward of the. Picea one 
Holas. | 

- Bat for the. faller clearings of tlie: whale iia 
sili gy, and especially this: one point. thereof, 
that ‘their MoAv@cia was in great part nothing else 
but ‘ToAwwyila, ‘their Polytheism, or multipticity 

* a Libs vii. tegm: 147: p. 458. - - 


> p. 85. 
[apad. Arrian. 1. 
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of gods—nothing bat the polyonomy of oné god; 


ar his being called by many personal - proper 


@AXe Kat aoc Ta addoya tw Ciiwv’.tv ydo virap- 


names, two things are here requisite to be further 
taken notice of; first, that, according to the Pagan 
theology, God was conceived to be diffused through- 
out the whole world, to permeate and pervade.all . 
things, to exist in all things, and intimately to act 
all things. Thus we observed before out of Horus 
Apollo, * that the Egyptian theologers conceived 
of God, as rov ravréc. koopov To Sinko rvevpa, & spHit 
pervading the whole world ;—as likewise they cdh- 
cluded ” diya cou pundey dAwe ovvectava, that nothing 
at-all consisted without God.—Which same theo- 
logy was universally entertained also amongst the 
Greeks. For thus Diogenes the Cynic, in Laer- 
tius,° avrov ravra xAnon, all things are full of him.— 
And Aristotle, or the writer De Plantis, makes 
God not only to comprehend. thé whole. world, 
but also to be an inward principle of life in ani- 
mals ; tic obv Eorw 7 doyn W &v Th Yuyy tov Lib. i.cap. is 
Zsovs ti dAXo, & pn Td evyeve Cwov, 3 roy ov-- ae "Ariat. 
pavoy TEPLOOEVEL, cov HAtov, Ta’ darpa;' Kai toug 492.) | 
wdavyrac. What is the principle in the life or soul 
of animals? Certainly no other than that: noble 
animal (or living being) that encompasses and ‘sur- 
rounds the whole heaven, the sun, the stars, and 
the. planets.—Sextus Empiricus thus represents 
the sense of Pythagoras, Empedocles, ‘and all the 
Italic philosophers; ey povov niiw mpcc ad- | 
AnAcue Kai poe rove Deove elval rwva' Kowwrlay, ' reals a 431. 
/[lib. iL Ad- 

: vers. Physic. 
ev mvevpa Té Sta Tavrog KOspov StiKxov, poyne Seo] ae 
TOOTOV, TO Kat Evouv nuac ™poc txtwa’ That we 

* Hieroglyph. lib. i. cap. Ixiv. p- 97... -IBIA. lib. i. cap. xiii, p. 26. 

. © Lib, vi. segm. 37. p-333. 5, 
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men have not only a conjunction amongst our- 
selves with one another, but also with the gods 
above us, and with brute animals below us; be- 
cause there is but one spirit, which, like 2a soul, 
pervades the whole world, and unites all the 
parts thereof together. — Clemens Alexandrinus 
writeth thus of the Stoics, dia wacne dAnc, Kai dua rac 
Protrept. p. aryoraryc To Qeioy dmKerv Aéyovet; they af- 
ag firm, that God doth pervade all the mat- 
oper] = ter of the universe, and even the-most 
parts thereof—which that father seems to dis- 
like? as alsodid Tertullian, * when he represented 
their doctrine thus; ‘ Stoici volunt Deum sic 
per materiam decucurrisse, quomodo mel per fa- 
vos ;” the Stoics will have God so to run through 
the matter, as the honey doth the combs. Stra- 
bo testifies of the ancient Indian Brachmans, epi 
Ib, xv. p rohhuy roc EXAnow opodateiv, & Ort -yap *yevqroc 
o Kdopo¢ kat pOaprog Abyew Kaxsivouc, Sre d- 

Ow avTov Kai row Gedc, Si dAov Saxeholrnxey avrov’ 
‘Fhat in many things they philosophized after the 
Greekish manner, as when they affirm, that the 
world had a beginning, and that it would be cor- 
rupted, and that the maker governor thereof per- 
vades the whole of it—The Latins also fally — 
agreed with the Greeks in this ; for though Seneca 
somewhere’. propounds this question, “ Utrum 
extrinsecus operi suo circumfusus sit Deus, an 
toti inditus?” Whether God be only extrinsically 
circumfuged about his work, the world, or in- 


_ . wardly insinuating do pervade it all? yet himeelf 


elsewhere © answers it, when he calls God. “< Di- 


* Advers. Hermogen. cap. xliv. p. 149. | 
» De Otio Sapientis, cap. xxxi. p. 347. tom. i. oper... - 
© De Consol. ad Helviam. cap. viii. p. 106. 
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vinum spiritum. per omnia, maxima, ac minima, 
zequali intentione diffusum :” a Divine spirit, dif- 
fused through all things, whether smallest or 
greatest, with equal intention. God, in Quinti- 
lian’s* theology, is ‘‘ spiritus omnibus partibus im- 
mistus ;” and “ Ile fusas per omnes rerum nature 
partes spiritus,” a spirit which insinuates itself 
into, and is mingled with, all the parts of the 
world ; and that spirit, which is diffused through 
all the parts of nature. —Apuleius’ likewise af 
firnieth “‘ Deum omnia permeare,” that God doth 
permeate all things; and that “nulla res est tam 
prestantibus viribus, que viduata Dei auxilio, sui 
natura contenta sit;” there is nothing so éxcellent 
or powerful, as that it could be content with its 
own nature alone, void of the Divine aid or influ- 
ence. And again, “ Dei prestantigm, non jam 
cogitatio sola, sed oculi, et aures, et sensibilis sub- 
stantia comprehendit;”. that God is not only pre- 
sent to our cogitation, but also to our very eyes 
and ears, in all these sensible things.—Servius, 
agreeably with this doctrine of the ancient Pagaus, 
determineth,. that “ nulla pars elementi sine Deo 
est,” that there is no part of the elements devoid 
of God.—And that the poets fully closed with the 
same theology, is evident from those known pas- 
sages of theirs, ‘“ Jovis omnia plena, and jso-~ 
tal d¢ Awe racu piv ayuai, 4 &c,2.¢. “ All y, ing. Georg. 
the things of nature, and. hngie of the L Es (ver. 
‘world, are full of God ;"~—as also from 
this of Virgil: 

® Instit. Orator. lib. vii. cap. iii. p. 412. 

b De Mundo, P. 68. edit. Ehmenhiorstii. 


© Virgil. Eclog. iii. 
4 Arati Phenomen. apud Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lb. v. 


p. 708. 
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—Deum namque ire per omnes | 
. Ferrasque, t tractusque maris, coolumque profandum. 


Lastly, We shall. observe, that both Plato aud 
fren del who. neither of them confounded 
God. with the world, but kept them both distinct, 
and affirmed God to be ovdevi pepcypevov, 
unmingled withany thing ;—nevertheless 
concluded, auroy mwavra Koopity ra mpayyara da ravTey 
tovra, that he did order and govern all things pass- 
. ing'through and pervading all things;—which 18 
tie-very same with that doctrine of Christian theo- 
legers,° rov Oéov Sia rdvrev ajuyw¢ Sujcev,: that God 
permeates and passes through all. things, unmix- 
edly.— Which. Plato also there, in his Cratylus, 
plainly making Scav to be a name for God, ety- 
mologizeth it from Sd icv, §. e. passing through all 
things, and:thereupon gives usthe best account of 
Heraclitus’s theosophy, that is any where extant 
(if not rather a fragment of Heraclitus’s own) in 
these words; dot yap 1yovvra ro way sivat ev ropeig, 


Gratyl. P- 413. 


0 pev todd avrou vrohapfPavovar Towouroy TL etval, olov 
ovdey aXXo Fj n xepen’ dua 82 rovrou waveds etvat ri Suetiov, oe 

OU Tavra Ta yeyvoneve yiyvecBas* etvas 3 rayesroy TOUTO Kal 
Aewrdrarov, ov ‘yap av Suvacbat @2Awe dua rov Svroc iéva 
mavrog, él Bn Aemroraroy re Ms @oTe avTo > wndév orkyey, Kat 
| TaxXwrov, Gore xencba w dome EoTwaot Tote dddore, z ewet Se ov 
Eweroorevet ra GAAa ravra Staidy, TOUTO. TO Svopa ExAnOn 
opba¢ Sixatoy,: evoroptac veka, ray rou K Svvapw pooXa- 
Bov’ ‘They who affirm the universe to be in constant 
motion, suppose a great part thereof to do nothing 
else but move and change; but that there is some- 
thing, which passes through and pervades this 
whole universe, by which all these things that are 


~ 8 Joh. Damascen.: de orthodoxa fide, lib, i. cap, xiii. p. 49. tom. 
i, oper. edit. Lequien. 
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made, are made: and that: this is both the most, 
swift and. most subtile thing; for it could not 
otherwise pass through all things, were ‘it not so 
subtile, that nothing could keep it out or hinder 
it; and it mast be most swift, that it may use all 
things, as if they stood still, that so nothing might 
‘escape it. ' Since therefore this doth preside ‘over; 
and order all things, permeating. and passing 
through them, itis called dicaov, quasi diaov; the 
letter cappa being only taken in for the more 
handsome pronunciation.—Here welave therefore 
Heraclitus’s description of God, namely this; rq 
Aewroraroy Kat TO TaXisTov, da ravrog Suekov, &¢ ov ravra 
ra yryvoneva yiryverat, that most subtile and most swift 
substance, which permeates and passes through 
the whole universe, by which all. things that are 
made, are made.—Now, saith Plato, some of these 
Heraclitics say, that this is fire, others that-it is 
heat; but he, deriding both these conceits, con- 
cludes, with Anaxagoras, that it is a perfect. mind, 
unmixed with any thing; which yet permeating — 
and passing through» all things, ns orders, 
and disposes all. _ ‘ 

Wherefore this being the universally- received 
doctrine of the Pagans, that God was a spirit or 
substance diffused through the whole world, which 
permeating and inwardly acting all ‘things, ‘did 
order all; no wonder if they called him, in several ' 
parts of the world and things of nature, by severak 
names ; or, to.use Cicero's language, * no wonder; 
if ¢‘ Deus pertinens per naturam’ clijusque rei, per 
terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus,” &c. if God, 
pervading the nature of every thing, were in ‘the 
earth called Ceres, in the sea Neptune,. .in the. alr 


2 De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. XXViii. p. 2996. oper. |. 
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Juno, &c.—-And this! very account does Paulus 
Orosius (in his historic work against the Pagans, 
dedicated to St. Austin) give of the original of the 
ib. vio. i: Pagan Polytheism ; “Quidam, dum im 
[p-416.]- multis Deum credunt, multos Deos, in: 
discreto timore, finxerunt;”: that. some, whilst 
they believe God to be in. many things, have there- 
fore, out of an indiscreet fear, feigned many gods: 
—in whieb words he intimates, that the Pagans’ 
many gods were really hut several names of one 
God as existing in many things, or in the several 
parts of the world, as the same ocean is called by 
several names, as beating upon several shores. 

: Secondly, The Pagan theology went sometimes 
yet a strain higher, they not only thus supposing 
God to pervade the whole world, and to be dif- 
fused through all things (which as yet keeps up 
some difference and. distinction betwixt God and 
the world), but also himself to be in a manner all 
things. That the ancient Egyptian theology, from 
whence the theologies of other nations were de- 
rived, ran so high as this, is:evident from that ex- 
cellent monument of Egyptian antiquity, the Saitic 
inscription often mentioned, “ I am all that was, 
is, and shall be.” And the Trismegistic books in- 
sisting so much every where upon this notion, that 
God is all things (as hath been observed) renders 
it the more probable, that they were not all coun- 
terfeit and supposititious; but that, according to 
the testimony of Jamblichus, they did at least con- 
tain Sofac ‘Eppatxac, some of the old Theutical or 
Hermaical philosophy in them. And from Egypt, 
in all probability, was this doctrine by Orpheus 
derived into Greece, the Orphic verses themselves 
running much upon this strain, and the Orphic 
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theology being thus epitomized by Timotheus, 
the chronographer; “ That all. things were made 
by God, and that himself is all things.” To this. 
purpose is that of Aischylus, ; 





Dabs bea albie, Zadg 22 yi, Zaic 2 cbgardcs } 
Zac vu va whrra, xe: vin BIC iwiprigr hea 
_ Et terva, ot xther, -et poli arx est Jupiter, 
Et cuncta solda, et aliquid sublimius. 
And again, 
| Tlort peiy de wie paberas 
“Awdacrey span: exer) 8° ideg, werd 32 yigee Ib. p. 53. 


Kal 6ngoly airic yieras wagtupegic, 
‘arkyen, vga v4, adorspanr, Bporr, Bel 





Nunc ut implacabilis 

Apparet ignis: nunc tenebris, nunc aqua 
Par illeeerni: simulat interdum feram, 
Tonitrua, ventos, fulmina, et nubila. 


\ 


As also this of Lucan, amongst the Latins, 


Superos quid querimas ultra? Lib. ix.’ 
Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quoqunque moveris, v. 580, 





Whereunto agree also these passages of Seneca 
the philosopher,’ “‘ Quid est Deus? .Quod vides 
totum, et quod non vides, totum.” And? “Sic so- 
lus est omnia; opus suum et extra et intra. 
tenet ;” What is God? he is all that you see, and 
all that you do not see. And he aloneis all things, 
he containing his own work not only without, but 
also within.—Neither was this the doctrine only 
of those Pagans, who held God to be the soul of 
the world, and consequently the whole animated 
world to be the supreme Deity, but of those 


® Natural. Quest. lib. i. Praofat. p.485. tom. i. oper. 
> De Benefic. lib. iv. cap. viii. p.247- 
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athers also, who conceived of God as an abstract" 
mind, superior to the mundane soul, or rather as 
a simple’ monad, superior to mind also ; as those. 
philosophers, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Me-. 
lissus, who described God to be one and all things, 
they supposing, that, because all things were 
from him, they must needs have been first in a 
manner in him, and himself all things. With 
which agreeth-the author of the Asclépian Dia- 
logue, when he maketh Unus omnia, and Creator 
omnium, One all things and the Creator of all 
things, to be but equivalent expressions; and 
when he affirmeth, that before things were made, 
‘in eo jam tunc erant, unde nasci habuerunt ;” 
they then existed in him from whom afterwards 
they proceeded.—So likewise the other Tris- 
megistic books, when they. give this account of 
God’s being both all things that are, and all 
things that are hot, rd piv yap’ ovra Eparipwoe, ra Se 
un Ovra Eye ev taut, because those things, that 
are,-he hath manifested from himself, and .those 
things, that are not, he still containeth within 
himself ;—or, as it is elsewhere expressed, he . 
doth kpvmrey, hide them and ‘conceal them in 
himself. And the Orphic verses gave this same: 
account likewise of God's being all things, Mdvra- 
rade xpupac, &c. because he first concealed and. 
hid them all within himself beforethey were made, 
and thence afterward from himself displayed them, - 
and brought them forth into light: or because 





Znyd¢ 3 ins yaorig, cuppa stpiast. 

| before they were produced, they were all con-. 
tained together in the womb of God. 

Now this. was not only a farther ground. of that 


rd 
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seeming .Polytheism amongst the Pagans, which 
was really nothing but:the polyonymy of one: 
God, and! their personating his several powers ; 
but also of another more strange and puzaling. 
phenomena in their theology, namely, their per 
sonating also the parts of the world inanimate, 
and things of .nature, and bestowing the names of 
gods and goddesses upon them. It was before 
observed out of Moschopulus, that the Pagans 
did evi ovopart rore thy Svvauw tyov, Kat row: 

emorarouvra roury Osov ovouatev, call the - 
things in nature, and the gods, which presided: 
over them, by one ‘and the same name.—As for 
example, they did not only call the god, which: 
presideth over those arts that operate by fire, 
Hephestus or Vulcan, but also fire itself: and 
Demeter or Ceres was not only taken by them for 
that god, who was supposed to:give corn. and: 
fruits, but also for corn itself. So Dionysus or 
Bacchus did not only signify the god that giveth 
wine, but also wine itself. And he instancing 
further in Venus, and Minerva, and the: 
Muses, concludes the same universally 
of all the rest. Thus Arnobius, in his book 
against the Pagans, ‘in usu sermonis vestri, 
Martem pro pugna. appellatis, pro aqua Neptu- | 
uum, Liberum Patrem pro vino, Cererem pro pane, 
Minervam pro stamine, pro obsceenis libidinis Ve- 
nerem.” Now we will not deny, but ‘that, this 
was sometimes done metonymically, ‘the efficient 
cause and the ruling or governing principle, being . 
put for the effect, or that which was ruled and 
governed by it. And thus was war frequently 
styled Mars; and that of Terence may be taken 


P, 299. 


Lav v. [p-236.} 
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Des. et 0s, 2/80 in this sense, ‘ Sine Cerere et Li- 
p-379. — bero friget Venus.” And Plutarch (who 
declares his great dislike of this kind of language 
conceives, that there was no more at. first in it 
than this; dorep yeic rov wrovpevov BiBrjia TWAdrevoc, 
wveie8ai papev TTAdrwva, cai Mévavdpoc rov vroxplyeobar 
7a Mevavdoov wompara vrorBipevov, virw¢e exatvol, roic 
rev Oswy ovonact re rev Dewy Swoa kal wormnara Kadéw 
ove speiSovro, rywvrec UO Xptlac Kal veuvivovree? §=AsS 
we, when one buys the books of Plato,. com- 
monly say, that he buys Plato; and when one 
acts the plays of Menander, that he acts Menan- 
der; so did the ancients not spare to call the gifts 
and effects of the gods, by the names of those 
gods respectively, thereby honouring them also 
for their utility.—But he grants, that afterward 
‘this language was by ignorant persons abused, 
dnd carried on further, and that not without 
great impiety $ of 8: Sorepor dradebrwc dexd- 
pevoe wat aduaboc avacrptpovrec, emi rode Seoic 
Ta TAIN Twy KapTwy Kal Tdc wapovolac THY avayxalwy Kat 
aroxptiipac, Sewv yevéonc xal P0opac, ov mpocayopebovrec 
mévov, aAAd xal voulZovrec, arémwy Kal Tapavdépwv Kal Té- 
rapaypivwr Soka atrode ivérdnoov Their follow- ° 
ers mistaking them, and thereupon ignorantly 
attributing the passions of fruits (their appear- 
ances and occultations) to the gods themselves, 
that preside over them, and so not only call- 
ing them, but also thinking them to be the ge- 
nerations and corruptions of the gods, have by 
this means filled themselves with absurd and 
~ wicked opinions—Where Plutarch well con- 
demns the vulgar both amongst the Egyptians and 
Greeks, for that, in their mournful solemnities, 
they sottishly attributed to the gods the passions 


‘Ibid. 
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belonging to the fruits of the earth, thereby in« 
deed making them to be gods. Nevertheless thé 
inanimate parts. of the world, and things of na-: 
ture, were frequently deified by the Pagans, not: 
only thus metonymically, but also in a further 
sense, as Cicero plainly declares; ‘Tum illud;. 
quod erat a Deo natum, nomine ipsius De N.D. Li: 
Dei nuncupabant, ut cum fruges Cere- Poon: suit 
rem appellamus, vinum autem Liberum: P- 287}: 
tum autem res ipsa, in qua vis inest major, sic ap- 
pellatur, ut ea ipsa res nominetur Deus.” Both 
that which proceeds from God, is called by the. 
name of a god, as corn is sometimes thus called. 
Ceres, and wine Liber; and also whatsoever hath | 
any greater force in it, that thing itself-ts often 
called a god too. Philo also thus represents ‘the 
religion of the Pagans, as first deifying. corporeal 
inanimate things, and then bestowing those proper: 
personal names upon them: éexreBawKact p. Deca. *’ 
ya ot pty Ta¢ réocapac apxac, yn, kat tdwp, P- 751,758. 
kat aépa, kat wup* ot 8 fAov Kat osAnvny Kat rovt 
GArovg wAavyrac, Kat amAaveic aorépac’ ot 8 povoy Tov 
ovpavory, ot Sf cuutTavra Koopov' Toy O avwrdrw Kal mpEa- 
Burarov, Tov yevarny, Tov apyovra mC peyadne woXEwe, 
Tov orpariapy ny TC anrrnrov orpariac, Tov xuBeovnrny oc: 
olKovopel cwrnplwe ast Gravra, rapeKaAvpavro, Pevdwvvpioug 
ToT pNsELC EKELVOIC emipnuioavrec, erépac erepot" KaAovot yep 
Tn yay Koony, Anunrea, Tldovreva’ ryv & Oaraccav 
Tlocadwva; Saipovag evadlovge vrdpyove avrp tpocava~ 
mAarrovrec, &C. “Hoav & rov aipa, cal 10 up “H¢ai- 
tov, Kat fAwov “AmoAXwva, Kal oednynv “Aprenw, &C. 
Some have deified the four elements; the earth, 
the water, the air and the fire: some the sun and 
the moon, and the planets and fixed stars: others 
the heaven; others the whole world. But that 
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highest and most ancient Being, the parent of all 
things, the chief prince of this great city, and the 
emperor of this invincible army, who governeth 
all things salutiferously, him have they covered, 
concealed, and obscured, by bestowing counter- 
feit personal names of gods upon each of these 
things. For the earth they called Proserpina, 
Pluto, and Ceres ; the sea Neptune, under whom 
they place many demons and nymphs also as his 
inferior ministers ; the air Juno; the fire Vulcan ; 
the sun Apollo; the moon Diana, &c. and dis- 
secting the heaven into two hemispheres, one 
above the earth, the other under it, they call these 
the Dioscuri, feigning them to live alternately one 
one day, and the other another.—We deny not 
here, but that the four elements, as well as the 
sun, moon, and stars, were supposed by some of 
the Pagans to be animated with particular souls 
of their own, (which Ammianus Marcellinus* — 
seems principally to call “spiritus elementorum,” 
the spirits of the elements—worshipped by Juli- 
an) and upon that account to be so many inferior 
gods themselves: Notwithstanding which, that . 
the inanimate parts of these were also deified by 
the Pagans, may be concluded from hence; be- 
cause Plato, who in his Cratylus etymologizeth 
Dionysius from giving of wine, and elsewhere calls 
DeLez. the fruits of the earth ra Anunrpoc Swoa, 
p-788. the gifts of Ceres—doth himself never- 
theless, in compliance with this vulgar speech, 
call wine and water as mingled together in a glass 
(or cup) to be drunk, gods: where he affirmeth, 
‘De Leg. that a city ought to be Sixny xparngoc kekpa- 
1. vi Hévnv, oD patvopevog pev olvoc EyKExupevog Cet, 
= * Vide lib. xxi. cap. i. p. 263. 
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KoraLopevoc & xO vAdovroc erépov Oecov, xadmy xowwviav 
AaBwv, ayalov zona Kat pérpiovamepydtera, 8O tem 
pered, as in acup, where the furious wine poured 
out bubbles and sparkles, but being corrected 
by another sober god, .(that is, by water) both 
together make a good and. moderate potion.— 
Cicero also tells us, that before the Roman ‘admi- 
rals went to sea, they were wont to. offer up'a 
sacrifice to the waves. But of this more after- 
ward. However, it is certain, that mere acci- 
dents. and affections of things in nature were by 
these Pagans commonly personated and deified ; 
as Time, in Sophocles’ Electra,* is a god; Xpe- 
voc yap tuuapic Osdc, for Time is an easy. god— 
and Love, in Plato’s Symposium, where it is won- 
dered at, that no poet. had ever made.a hymn rq 
“Eowrt rnduxourp dvre: cai trocourw bew, to Love, being 
such and so great'a god.—T hough the same Plato, 
in his Philebus, when. Protarchus had called 
Pleasure a goddess too, was not willing to com- 
ply so far there with vulgar speech ; ro & éucv Skoe, 
& Tlowrapye, ast wpdg ra rwv Oewv ovdpara ovx tort xa’ 
dvBowrov, aAAa répa rov peylorov poou" Kat vuy rny pep 
‘Agpodirny, on exeivy pidov, Taurny mposayoprww, rap 82 
ydovny olda We Eore wouidov’ My fear, O Protar- 
chus, concerning the names of the gods is ex- 
traordinary. great: wherefore,.as: to Venus, I 
am willing to call her what.she pleases to be 
called; but Pleasure, I know, is a various and 
multiform  thing.— Wherefore, it cannot be de- 
nied,. but that the Pagans: did in some sense or 
other deify or theologize. all the parts of the 


* Ex Stobeo apud Hug. Grot. Excerpt. veter. Comicor. et Tragic. 
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world, and things of nature. Which we conceive 
to have been done at first upon no other ground 
than this, because God was supposed by them, 
not only. to permeate and pervade all things, to 
be diffused through all, and to act in and upon 
all, but also to be himself in a manner all things ; 
which they expressed after this way, by person- 
ating the things of nature severally, and bestow- 
ing the names of gods and goddesses upon them. 
Only we shall here observe, that this was done 
especially (besides the greater parts of the world) 
to two sorts of things; first, such in which human 
utility was most concerned: thus Cicero, ‘ Mul- 
N.D. 1 it p. te alize nature deorum ex magnis bene- 
228. ficiis eorum, non sine causa, et a Gre- 
ci sapientibus, et a majoribus nostris, constitute 
nominatzque sunt :” Many other natures of gods 
have been constituted and nominated, both by the 
wise men of Greece, and by our ancestors, merely 
for the great benefits received from them.—The 
reason whereof is thus given by him; ‘ Quia 
quicquid magnam utilitatem generi afferret hu- 
mano, id non sine divina bonitate erga homines 
fieri- arbitrabantur :” Because they thought, that 
whatsoever brought any great utility to mankind, 
this was not without the Divine goodness.—Se- 
condly, such as were most wonderful and extra- 
ordinary, or surprising ; to which that of Seneca 
seems pertinent, “ Magnorum fluminum capita 
‘Ep: 4t.[p. Veeramur ; subita et ex abdito vasti 
ore ‘i. amnis eruptio aras habet: -coluntur 
age -aquarum calentium fontes; et stagna 
quedam vel opacitas vel immensa altitudo sacra- 
vit.”| We adore the rising heads and springs of 
great rivers ; every sudden and plentiful eruption 
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of waters out of the hidden caverns of the earth 
hath its altars erected to it; and some pools have 
been made sacred for their immense profundity 
and opacity. 

Now this is that, which is properly called the 
physiological theology of the Pagans, their per- — 
sonating and deifying (in a certain sense) the 
things of nature, whether inanimate substances, 
or the affections of substances. A great part of 
which physiological theology was allegorically 
contained in the poetic fables of the gods. Eu- 
sebius, indeed, was of opinion, that those poetic 
fables were at first only historical and herological, 
but that afterwards some went about to allegorize 
them into physiological senses, thereby to make 
them seem the less impious and. ridiculous: 
ToLavTn HY Ta THE TaXalac Beodoyiac, iv peraBa- Pr. By. Lif. 
Aovrec véor rivic, xG%c Kat rowny emuputvrec, Xo- 2 Me pers 
yixwrepoy re idovogery avyouvrec, thy Si gue 
. kwripav rie wept Oewy toropiac Sofav eonynoavro, OELYO~ 
répag evpestodoyiac oie pvBore TPooEMTivonTaVTEC, &C. Bepa- 
mevoat Ot ov OnWE COE TO TaTpLKoV audornia wooOuunBiv- 
TEC, EWL HuaKAaC Sinynoec Kat Dewpiac rove pv0oue pereokeva- 
savro’ Such was the ancient theology of the Pagans 
(namely, historical, of men deceased, that were 
worshipped for gods) which some late upstarts 
have altered, devising other philosophical and 
physiological senses of those histories of ‘their 
gods, that they might thereby render them the 
more specious, and hide the impiety of them. 
For they being neither willing to abandon those 
fopperies of their forefathers, nor yet themselves 
able.to bear the impiety of these fables (concern- 
ing the gods) according to the literal sense of them 
have gone about to cure them thus by: physiolo- 
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gical interpretations.—Neither can it be doubted; 
but that there was some mixture of herology and 
history,in the. poetic mythology; nor denied, 
that the Pagans of latter times, such as Porphy- 
rius and: others, did excogitate and devise cer- 
tain new allegorical senses of their own, such as 
never were intended; Origen, before both him and 
-Liii.c. Ces. Porphyry, noting this of the Pagans, that 
_B123.- . when the absurdity of their fables con- 
cerning the gods was objected and urged against 
them, some of them did zepi rovrwy arodo-youpevot ex 
adAnyopiac xaragevyav, apologizing for these things, 
betake themselves to allegories.— But long before 
the times of Christianity, those first Stoics, Zeno, 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, were famous for the 
great pains which they took in allegorizing these 
poetic fables of the gods. Of which. Cotta in 
Cicero* thus; “ Magnam molestiam suscepit et 
minime necessariam primus Zeno, post Cleanthes, 
deinde Chrysippus, commentitiaram fabularum 
reddere rationem, et vocabulorum, cur quidque 
ita appellatum sit, causas explicare. Quod cum 
facitis, illud profecto confitemini, longe aliter rem 
se habere atque hominum opinio sit; eos, qui Dii 
-appellantur, rerum naturas esse, non figuras Deo- 
rum. Zeno first, and after him Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, took a great deal more pains than 
‘was needful, to give a reason of all those commen- 
tatious fables of the gods, and of the names that 
eyery thing was called by. By doing which they 
confessed, that the matter was far otherwise than 
according to men’s opinion, inasmuch as they, 
who are called gods in them, were nothing but 


- De Nat. Deor. lib, li, cap. XXiV. Pp $089. .tom. ix. oper e 
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the natures:.of things. From whence it is plain, 
that, in the poetic theology, the Stoics took it for 
granted, that the natures of things were person-. 
ated and deified, and that those gods were not 
animal, nor indeed philosdphical, but fictitious,. 
and nothing but the things of nature allegorized. 
Origen also gives us-a taste of Chrysippus's 
thus allegorizing, ia the interpreting an 
obscene picture or table of Jupiter and 
Juno, i in Samos ; Atye ydo év roig Eavrov ovyypaypacw 
‘ © aeuvocg stoops, Ort Tove oTEpMaruovc Adyouc rou Beov 
1 VAn wapadekapévn, Eyer Ev éauTy,. cig KaTaKoouysw TeV: 
dAwy* dAn yap n €v Ty Kard THv Tapov yeagy, 4 “Hoa, kat o 
Geog 0 Zeve’ This grave philosopher, in his writiags, 
saith, that matter having received the spermatic: 
reasons of God, containeth them within itself for — 
the adorning of the whole world; and that Juuo,,. 
in this picture in Samos, signifies Matter, and Ju-: 
piter God.—Upon which occasion that pious fa- 
ther ad ds, Kat Oa ravra on nuElC, rai oud Tovc TOLOUTOUC 


L. iv. p. 196.. 


— pedovg Kat GdXovs puptoug,. ovds péxos ovoparoc BEAopey 
Ala xadew rov em waot Gov, adda kaGapav evotBeay o gic tov 
Snptoupyov agKouvrec, vee pey pr ovoparoe Xeaivouer ra Oeia’ 
For the sake. of which, and innumerable other . 
_gach-like fables, we will.never endure to call the: 
God over all by the name of Jupiter, but, exer-: 
cising pure piety towards the Maker of the world, . 
will ‘take care: not to defile Divine things with 
impure namés.—And here we see again, accord- 
ing to Chrysippus’s interpretation, that Hera.-or: 
Juno was uo animal nor real god, but only the: 
nature of matter personated and. deified ; that is, 
a:mere fictitious and poetic god. . And we think 
it is unquestionably. evident:from Hesiod’s Theo-. 
gonia, that many of. these. poetic fables, accord- 
VOL. II. 2. 
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ing to their first intention, were really nothing’ 
else but physiology allegorized ; and consequently 
those gods nothing but the natures of things per- 
sonated and deified. Plato himself, though no 
friend to. these poetic fables, plainly intimates as 
p.97s, ‘much, in his second De Rep. wat Ocoua- 
[p. 430] ying beac "Oungos IrEWOINKEY, OU wapaderrioy 
eg ry wohw, ovr itv vrovoiaus wemoumtvac, obr avev 
virovoiwy* O. yap vtoc, ov7x oioc TE kptvav 6, TUTE vrovola 
nai & py’ The fightings of the gods, and such - 
Gther things, as Homer hath feigned concerning 
them, ought not to be admitted into our common-. 
wealth, whether they be delivered in way of alle- 
gory, or without allegories; because young men: 
are not able to judge when it is an allegory, and 
when not.—And it appears from Dionysius Ha- 
 Jicarnass.. that: this was the general opinion con- 
cerning the Greekish fables, that some of them. 
were physically, and some tropologically alle- 
68. gorical : pndsic vroha por bE ayvoety, Ore Tw: 
EAA quo pBer Elot Ties avOpwrrorc Xproyor 
Ot MEV EmWexvULEroL Ta THC doEwE Eoya St aAAnyopiac, oF 
St wapapviiag evexa ovyKeinevor twv avOpwmeiwy cungoperr, 
&c. Let no man think me to be ignorant, that 
some of the Greekish fables are profitable to 
men, partly as declaring the works of nature by: 
N.p. Lit. \allegories, partly as being helpful for. 
£25. jy, humanlife, &c. Thus also Cicero, “Alia 
P- 2990.] quoque ex ratione, et quidem physica, 
magna fluxit multitudo Deorum, qui induti specie. 
humana fabulas po lis suppeditaverunt, hominum - 
autem vitam superstitione omni refercerunt.” 
Kusebius,* indéed, seems sometimes to cast. it. 
as an imputation upon the whole Pagan theology, 


a 


L. ii. p. 
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that it did OadZewv riv ‘ayvyov ovoiav,  deify the inani- 
mate nature—but this is properly to be under- 
stood of this part of their theology only, which 
was physiological, and of their mythology or poe- 
tic fables of the gods allegorized ; it being other- 
wise both apparently false, and all one as to make 
them downright Atheists. For he that acknow- 
ledges no animant God, as hath been declared, 
acknowledges no God at all, according to the 
true notion of him; whether he derive all things 
from a fortuitous motion of matter, as Epicurus 
and Democritus did, or from a plastic and or- 
derly, but senseless nature, as some degenerate 
Stoics, and Strato the Peripatetic ; whose Athe- 
ism seems to be thus described by Manilius :* 


Aut neque terra patrem novit, nec flamma, nec acr, _ 
Aut humor, faciuntque Deum per quatuor artas, 

Et mundi struxere globum, prohibentque requiri 
Ultra se quidguam. 


Neither ought this physiological theology of 
the Pagans, which consisted only in personating 
and deifying inanimate substances, and the na- 
tures of things, to be confounded (as it hath been 
by some late writers) with that philosophical 
theology of Scevola, Varro and others, (which 
was called natural also, but in another sense, a8 
trae and real) it being indeed but a part of the po- 
etical first, and afterward of the ‘political theolo- | 
gy, and owing its original much to the fancies of 
poets, whose humour it was perpetually to per- 
sonate things and natures, But the philosephic 
theology, properly so called, which, according to: 
Varro” was that, “de qua multos libros ei 


* Astronomic. lib.i. ver. 137. 
» Apud Augustin. de Civit- Dei. lib. v. cap. v- p. 116, tom, vii. oper. 
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sophi reliquerunt;” as it admitted none but animal 
gods, and such as really existed in nature, (which 
therefore were called natural) namely one supreme, 
universal Numen, a perfect soul or mind compre- 
‘-hending all, and his vovpyoi Suvauete, other inferior. 
understanding beings his ministers created by 
bim, such as stars and demons, so were all those 
personated gods, or natures of things, deified in 
the arcane theology, patcnptetes ag grecehiy a : 
unto. : 
St. Austin often takes notice of the Pagans 
thus mingling, and, as it were, incorporating phy-. 
siology with their theology, he justly condemning 
the same: as in his forty-ninth epistle; *‘‘ Neque 
illinc excusant impii sua sacrilega sacra et simul-. 
achra, quod eleganter interpretantur quid queque 
significent : omnis quippe illa interpretatio ad crea- 
turam refertur, non ad creatorem, cui uni debetur 
servitus religionis, illa que uno nomine Latria 
Grece appellatur.” Neither do the Pagans suf- 
ficiently excuse their sacrilegious rites and images 
from hence, because they elegantly (aud ingeni- 
ously) interpret, what,each of those things signi- 
fieth. For this interpretation is referred to the 
creature, and not to the Creator, to whom alone 
belongeth rehgious ‘worship, .that which by the 
Greeks is called Latria.—And again in his book 
De Civ. D.1. vi.c. viii. “« At enim habent ista phy- 
siologicas quasdam (sicut aiunt) id est, natura- 
lium rationum interpretationes. Quasi vero nos 
. In hac disputatione physiologiain queramus, et 
non theologiam ; id egt, rationem nature, et non 
Dei... Quamvis enim qui verus Deus est, non 


= Epist. cil. Quest. ili. §. xx. p. 212, tom. ii, oper. edit. Benedictin. 
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‘opinione sed natura sit Deus; non tamen omnis 
patura Deus est.” But the Pagans pretend, that 
these things have certain physiological interpre- 
tations, or according to natural reasons; as if in 
this disputation we sought for physiology, and 
not theology, or the reason of nature, and not of 
God. For although the true God be not in opi- 
nion only, but in nature God, yet is not every 
nature God.—But certainly the first and chief 
ground of this practice of theirs, thus to theolo- 
gize physiology, and defy (in one sense or other) 
all the things of nature, was.no other than what 
has been already intimated, their supposing God 
to be not only diffused through the whole world, 
and inall things, but also in a manner all things ; 
and that therefore he ought to be worshipped in 
all the things of nature, and parts of the world. 
- Wherefore these personated gods of the Pa- 
gans, or those things of nature deified by them, 
and called gods and goddesses, were for all that 
by no means accounted, by the intelligent amongst 
them, true and proper gods.. Thus Cotta in Ci- 
cero: “Cum fruges Cererem, vinum Li- De N.D.1. iti. 
berum dicimus, genere nos quidem ser- °° Sor. ti si 
monis utimur usitato: sed ecquem tam com "ind 
amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum 
esse credat ?” Though it be very common and fa- 
miliar language amongst us, to call corn Ceres, 
and wine Bacchus, yet who can think any one to 
be so mad, as to take that to be really a god, 
which he feeds upon?—The Pagans really ac- 
counted that only for a god, by the worshipping 
and invoking whereof they might reasonably ex- 
pect benefit to themselves, and therefore nothing 
was truly and properly a. god to them, but what 
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was both substantial, and also animant aud intel- 
L. x-de Leg. lectual. For Plato writes, that the athe- 
[p. 665] istic wits of his time therefore con- 
cluded the sun and moon, and stars, not to be 
gods, because they were nothing but earth and 
stones (or a certain fiery matter) devoid of all un- 
derstanding and sense; and for this cause,. ovdey 
rev avOpurreiwy xpaynarwy goovriZav Suvaueva, unable 
to take notice of any haman affairs.—And Aris- 
totle* afirmeth concerning the gods in general, 
Cov re wavrecg ureAngacww avrovc, Kal évepyelv dea, &c. 
that all men conceived them to live, and conse- 
quently to act, since they cannot be supposed to 
sleep perpetually as Endymion did.—The Pagans 
universally conceived the gods to be happy ani- 
mals; and Aristotle there concludes the happiness 
of them all to consist in contemplation. Lucretius 
himself would not debar men of that language 
(then vulgarly received amongst the Pagans) of 
calling the sea Neptune, corn Ceres, wine Bac- 
chus, and the Earth the mother of the gods too, 
provided that they did not think any of these, for 
all that, to be truly and really gods: 
| L. ii. p. 165. Hic siquis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare 
Iver. 654. Constituit fruges, et Bacchi nomine abuti 

-380.ed. Mavolt, quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen; 

avercamp-} Concedamuas, ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 

Esse deum matrem, dum non sit re tamen apse. 

And the reason, why the earth was not really a 

goddess, is thus given by him; 


Terra quidem vero caret omni tempore sensu. 


Because it is constantly devoid of all manner of 
N.p.Li, sense-—Thus Balbus in Cicero tells us, 
p. 220. ‘that the first thing included in the notion 


* Magn. Moral. lib. v. cap. viii. p. 184. tom. iii. oper. 
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or idea of a god is this: “‘ Ut sit animans,” That it. 
be animant ;—or endued with life, sense, and. us- 
derstanding. And he conceiving the stars to be 
undoubtedly such, therefore concludes them to be 
gods: ‘“‘ Quoniam tenuissimus est ether, et semper 
agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod animal in eo 
gignatur, idem quoque sensu acerrimo esse. Qua- 
re cum in ethere astra gignantur, consentapeum 
est in iis sensum inesse et intelligentiam. Ex que 
efficitur in deorum numero astra esse ducenda,’— 
Because the ether is most subtile, and in conti- 
nual agitation, that animal, which is begotten in 
it, must needs be endued with the quickest and 
sharpest sense. Wherefore since the stars are be- 
gotten in the ether, it is reasonable te think them 
to have sense and understanding; from whence 
it follows, that they ought to be reckoned in the 
number of gods.—And Cotta in the third p.w.p. 
book affirms, that all men were. go far ? %4: ?- 
from thinking the stars to be gods, that “ multi ne 
animantes quidem esse concedant,” many would 
not so much as admit them to be animals—plais 
ly intimating, that unless they were animated, they 
could not possibly be gods. Lastly,’ Plu- Detect On 
taroh,-for this very reason, absolutely » we 
condemns that whole practice of giving the names 
of gods and soddesses to inanimate things, as ab- 
surd, impious, and atheistical ; ssadc nab Bion se- 
rogue, Sotac, arqolererc, Kes, afix oe Ka: perpontverc 
dva-ykaiwe ur arbourioy Acopsvwy Kal t Kpoptvow qucen rat 
Tpaypwaat ovopare Dewy - Erupigayrss® Tatra piv yap aura 
yonoa cove opie torw* OW "yap ony, oves fayov avDowmosc 
‘0 Ocog? They, who give the.names of gads to sense- 
less and inanimate natures and things, and.such 
as are destroyed by men in the use.of them, beget 
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‘host wicked and atheistical opinions in the minds 
of men; since it cannot be conceived, how these 
things should be gods, for nothing, that is manr- 
mate, is a god.— And now we have very good rea- 
‘gon to conclude, that the distinction or division of 
‘Pagan gods (used by some) into animal and natu- 
ral (by natural being meant inanimate) is utterly 
tto be rejected, if we speak of their true and pro- 
per gods; since nothing was such to the Pagans 
. but what had: life, sense and understanding. 
‘Wherefore those personated gods, that were no- 
thing but the natures .of things deified, as such, 
were but “dii commentitii et fictitii,” counterfeit 
and fictitious .gods—or, as Origen calls them tn 
that place before cited, ra EM ivy avarAdopara, ow- 
pararocOa Soxovvra axd rwy moayyarwv, figments of 
the Greeks (aid other Pagans) that were but 
things turned into persons and deified.—Neither 
can there be any other sense made of these per- 
sonated ‘and deified things of nature, than this, 
that they were all of them really so many several 
names of one supreme God, or partial considera- 
tions of him, according to the several manifesta- 
tions of himself in his works. Thus, according to 
the old Egyptian theology before declared, God 
is said to have both no name, and every name; or, 
as it is expressed in the Asclepian Dialogue, 
' “Cum non possit uno quamvis e multis composito 
nomine nuncupari, potius omni nomine vocandus 
‘est, siquidem ‘sit unus et omnia; ut necesse sit, 

‘aut omnia ipsius nomine, aut ipsum omnium no- 
‘mine nuncupari.” Since he cannot be fully de- 
-clared by any one ‘naine;'thodgh compounded of 
never so many, therefore is ‘he rather to be called 
iby every name, -he -being both one and all things: 
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so that either every thing must be called by his 
name, or he by the name of every thing.—With 
which Eg¥ptian doctrine Seneea* seemeth also 
fully to agree, when he gives this description of 
‘God, ‘ Cui nomen omne convenit,” He to whom 
‘every.:name belongeth—.and when he further de- 
‘clares thus concerning him, ‘‘ Quecunque voles 
ili aomina aptabis;” and, “ Tot appellationes ejus 
possunt esse, quot munera,” You may give him 
whatsoever names you please, &c.—and, There 
‘may be as many names of him as there are gifts 
and effects of his ;—and, ‘lastly, when he makes 
God and nature to be really one and the same 
thing, and every thing we see to be God. And 
‘the writer De Mundo is likewise consonant here- 
‘unto, when he affirmeth, that God is raone éruvve | 
ploc puoewc are mavrwy avroc atric wv, OF, may be dey - 
‘nominated from every nature, because he is the 
cause of all things.—We say, therefore, that the . 
Pagans in this their theologizing of physiology, 
and deifying the things of nature and parts of the 
world, did accordingly call every thing by the 
name God, or God by the name of every thing. 

' Wherefore these personated and deified things 
of nature were not themselves’ properly and di- 
rectly worshipped by the intelligent Pagans (who 
acknowledged no inanimate thing for a god) so 
as to terminate their worship ultimately in them ; 
but either relatively only to the supreme God, or 
‘else at most in way of complication with him, 
-whose effects and images.they are; so that they. 
were not so much themselves worshipped, as God 
‘was worshipped in them. For these Pagans pro- 
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Jolin, Orat. fessed, that they did rav ovganev pt wag- 
ee épywe, nds Women ra Booxnuara Oewpsv, look 
upen the heaven (and world) not sligktly and su- 
perficially ; nor as mere brute animals, who take ° 
notice of nothing, but those sensible phantasms, 
which from the objects obtrude themselves upon 
them—or else, as the same Julian, in that.oration, 
again more fully expresseth it, rex oygavav 
ovZx donep trroug kai Boag apg», rt Twy ado- 
yor. kat apabuv Gowv ddrAd.2& avrov tou gavepou ray aga- 
vn wodurpaypovew gua Not view and contemplate 
the heaven and warld, with the same eyes that 
oxen and borses do, but so as from that, which is 
visible to their outward senses, to discern and 
discover another invisible nature under it.—That 
is, they professed to behold all things with reli- 
gious eyes, and to see God in every thing, not 
only as pervading all things, and diffused through 
all things, but also as being in a manner all things. 
Wherefore they looked upon the whole world as 
a sacred thing, and as having a kind of divinity 
init; it beiug, according to their theology, no- 
thing but God himeelf visibly displayed. And 
thus was God worshipped by the Pagans, in the 
whole corporeal werld taken all at once together, 
or in the universe, under the name of Pan. As 
they also commonly conceived of Zeus and Jupi- 
ter, after the same manner ; that is, not abstractly 
only (as we now use to conceive of God) but con- 
cretely,. together with all that which proceedeth 
and emaneth from him, that is, the whole world. 
And as God was thus described in that old Egyp- 
tian monument, to be “all that was, is, and shall 
be ;” so was it before observed out of Plutarch, 
that the Egyptians took the fiyst God, and the 
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universe, for one and the same thing; not only be- 
cause they supposed the supreme God virtually 
to contain all things within himself, but also be- 
cause they were wont to conceive of him, together 
with his overflowing, and all the extent of his fe- 
cundity, the whole world displayed from him, all 
at once, as one entire thing. Thus likewise do 
the Pagans in Plato confound rov péyo- py reg.1, 
roy Geov, and odov rov Kooper, the greatest P- 821. 
God, and the whole world together, as being but 
ove and the same thing. And this notion was 80 
familiar with these Pagans, that Strabo 
himself, writing of Moses, could not con- 
‘ceive of his God, and of the God of the Jews, any 
otherwise than thus; TO Tepe ov nuag amxavrac, kat yn, 


vii. 


L. xvi. p.761. 


Kai Oadarrav, o Kadovyev oupavoy Kal KOomoV, Kal THY Tw 
dAwy gow, namely, that which containeth us all, 
and the earth, and the sea, which we call the hea- 
yeu and world, and the nature of the whole.—By 
which, notwithstanding, Strabo did not mean the 
heaven or world inanimate, and a senseless nature, 
but an understanding Being, framing the whole 
world, and containing the same which was con- 
ceived together with it: of which therefore he tells 
us, that, according to Moses, no wise man would 
go about to make any image or picture, resem- 
bling any thing here amongst us. From whence 
we conclude, that when thesame Strabo,* writing 
of the Persians, affirmeth of them, that they did 
rov ovpavoy nyeoba Ain, take the heaven for Jupiter; 
_.and alyo Herodotus’ before him, that they did 
Kukhov wavra tow ovpaveu Aig xadsiv, Call. the whole 
‘circle of the heaven Jupiter—that is, the supreme 
God ;. the meaning of neither of them was, that 
‘the body of the heaven inanimate was to them the 
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highest God, but that though he were an under- 
standing nature, yet framing the whole heaven or 
world, and containing the same, he was at once 
conceived together with it. Moreover, God was 
‘worshipped also by the Pagans, in the several 
-parts of the world, under. several names; as, for 
example, in the higher and lower ether, under 
those names of Minerva and Jupiter; in the air, 
under the name of Juno; in the fire, under the 
name of Vulcan; in the sea, under the name of 
Neptune, &c.- Neither can it be reasonably 
doubted, but that when the Roman sea-captains 
sacrificed to the waves, they intended therein to 
worship that God, who acteth in the waves, and 
whose wonders are in the deep. : 

But, besides this, the Pagans seemed to appre- 
-hend a kind of necessity of worshipping God, — 
thus, in his works, and in the visible things of 
this world, because the generality of the vulgar 
were then unable to frame any notion or concep- 
tion at all ofan invisible Deity; and, therefore, un- 
‘less they were detained in a way of religion, by 
such a worship of God as was accommodate and 
‘suitable to the lowness of their apprehensions, 
would unavoidably run into Atheism. Nay, the 
most philosophical wits amongst them confessing 
God to be incomprehensible to them, therefore 
seemed themselves also to stand in need of some 
sensible props, to lean upon. This very account 
‘is given by the Pagans, of their practice, in Eu- 


' oe U 1 » - 9 ~ wv 
Pr. Ev. }. iii. sebius eee Kal seers ad pedal pis 
1G» XB. Orov, Kat dia ravtwy SiyKovta, Kal TOUTOY EKO- 


ruc Sa tov SednAwnivwv ofBeav dact, that God: being 
incorporeally and invisibly present in all things, 
and pervading or passing through all things, it 
was reasonable, that nen should worship him, by 
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and through those things that are visible aud 
manifest.—Plato likewise represents this ,, Leg. 1. vik 
as the opinion of the generality of Pagans p. 821. [p. 

in his time, rov uéyurrov Gcow, Kat GAov Tov 
KOonov papey ovre Cnrew Sev, ovre roAum pa-ypovity, ‘Tac at- 
tiag Epevvwyrac’ ov yao ovd dowv eva’ That as for the. 
greatest God, and the whole world, men shoald 
not busily and curiously search after the know- 
ledge thereof, nor pragmatically inquire into the 
causes of things, it being not pious for them so to 
do.—The meaning whereof seems to be no other 
than this, that men ought to content themselves 
to worship God in his works, and in this visible 
world, and not trouble themselves with any fuar- 
ther curious speculations concerning the nature of 
that, which is incomprehensible to them. Whieh 
though Plato professeth his dislike of, yet does 
that philosopher himself elsewhere plainly allow 
of worshipping the first invisible God in those vi- 
sible images, which he hath made of himself, the 
sun and moon, and stars. Maximus T y- eel i 
rius doth indeed exhort men to ascend 1” 171 - 
up, in the contemplation of God, above all cor- 
poreal things ; ré\oc rn¢ 0800 ovy 0 ovpavoc, ovdé ra 
ty TW! oupamy owmara, (kaha piv yep. ravra Kat Ocoriona, 
Gre exetvov Eyyova axpen Kai praa, Kal pec Tro KaAduc- 
TOV “ipuooptva) aAAd Kat rourwy Exéxava EOeiv Sei, Kat 
- umepxutpar TOV oupavou, émt rév adi trevor, &c. The 
end of your journey (saith he) is not the heaven, 
nor those shining bodies in the heaven ; for though 
those be beautiful and Divine, and the genuine 
offspring of that supreme Deity, framed after the 
best manner, yet ought these all to be transeended 
by you, and your head lifted up far above the 
starry heavens, &c.—Nevertheless, he closes his 
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discourse thus :* a & eao8eveig moog Tv Tov watpoc 
Kat Onuoupyou Olav, apxe ot ra toya tv rp maporTt Opay, 
Kat No0oKuvely Ta eyyova, roAXa Kat wavrosand Ovra, ovZx 
dca 0 Bowrtog rounrne héyer’ ov yao TpLopVpLOL povov Ocoe 
Beov aides xai pidot, addr’ dAnrroe apOup’ Tovro piv Kar 
dvpavoy ai acriowy gucac, &c. But if you be too weak 
and unable to contemplate that father and maker 
of all things; it will be sufficient for yon for the 
present to behold his works, and to worship his 
progeny or offspring, which is various and mani- 
fold. For there are not only, according to the 
Beeotian poet, thirty thousand gods, all the sons 
and friends of the supreme God, but innumerable. 
And such in the heaven are the stars, in the ether 
demons, &c.—Lastly, Socrates himself also did 
not only allow of this way of: worshipping Ged, 
' (because himself is invisible) in his works that are 
visible, but also commend the same to Enuthyde- 
Xenoph. Me- mus ; dre 8 ye adn Deyo, Kat av yrwon, av 
633. 7 iv. [p. un diauhigs, EWC ay ree Hoppac rov Oswv Tone, 

adr’ eEapxy cot, Ta Epya avrwy opwvrt ofecba 
Kat TYLaY rove Ocovce’ That I speak the truth, yourself 
shall know, if you will not stay expecting, till you 
see the forms of the gods themselves, but count it 
sufficient for you beholding their works to worship 
and adore them.—Which afterward he particu- 
larly applies to the supreme God, who made and 
containeth the whole world, that being ‘invisible, 
he hath made himself visible in his works, and 
consequently was to be worshipped and adored in 
them. Whether Socrates and Plato, and their ge- 
nuine followers, would extend this any further than 
to the animated parts of the world, such as the 
sun, moon, and stars were to them, we cannot 


P. 14, 15. 
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certainly determine. But we think it very proba- 
ble, that many of those Pagans, who are charged 
with worshipping inanimate things, and parti- 
cularly the elements, did notwithstanding direct 
their worship to the spirits of those elements, as 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us Julian did, that 
is, chiefly the souls of them, all the elements being 
supposed by many of these Pagans to be animat- 
ed, (as was before observed concerning . 
Proclus;) and partly also those demons, — 
which they conceived to inhabit in them, and to: 
preside over the parts of them; upon which ac- 
count it was said by Plato, and others of the an- 
cients, that ravra Oewv Anon, all things are full of 
gods and demons. 

xxxi11. But that these physiological gods, that 
is, the things of nature personated and deified, 
were not accounted by the Pagans true and fpro- 
per gods, much less independent and self-ex- 
istent ones, may further appear from hence, be- 
cause they did not only thus personate and deify 
things substantial, and inanimate bodies, but also 
mere accidents and affections of substances. As, 
for example, first, the passtons of the mind; rd 
waOn Ocove ivourcav, 4 Ocovc triunoav, saith St. Greg.: 
Nazianzen,* They accounted the passions of the 
mind to be gods—or at least worshipped them as 
gods; that is, built temples or altars to their 
names. Thus was Hope, not only a goddess to 
the poet Theognis,” : . 


236, 257. 


"EAgri¢ bv avOgdoroes pebn Osos ErOAR Evtrriy, 
“Adres 8° ovaupearévd” Exorgoasarivrss EBav’ 


(where he fancifully makes her to be the only Nu- 


-® Orat, xxxiv. tom. i. oper. p.546. 
» In Sententiis, ver. 1131, 1132, p. 115. * 
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~ men, that was-left to men in heaven, as‘ if the 
other gods had all forsaken those mansions and 
the world ;) but also had real temples dedicated. 
to her at Rome, as that consecrated by Attilius. 
in the Forum Olitorium, and others elsewhere,. 
wherein she was commonly pictured or feigned, 
as a woman, covered over with a green pall, and. 
holding a cup in ber hand:* Thus also Love and 
Desire were gods or goddesses too, as likewise 
were care, memory, opinion, truth, virtue, piety, 
faith, justice, clemency, concord, victory, &c. 
Which victory was, together with virtue, reck- 
oned up amongst the gods of Plautus in the pro- 
logue of his Amphitryo; and, not only so, but. 
that there was an altar erected to her also, near 
the entrance of the: senate-house at Rome, which 
having been once demolished, Symmachus earnest- 
ly endeavoured the restoration thereof; in the 
reign of Theodosius; he amongst other things 
writing thus concerning it,’ ‘“‘ Nemo colendam 
neget, quam profitetur optandam ;” Let no man 
deny that of right to be worshipped, which he 
acknowledgeth to be wished for, and to be desir- ~ 
able.— Besides all which, Echo was a goddess 
to these Pagans too, and so was Night (to whom 
they sacrificed a cock) and Sleep and Death 
itself, and very many more such affections of 
‘things, of which Vossius has collected. the 
largest catalogue, in his eighth book De Theolo- 
gia Gentili. And this personating and deifying 
of accidental things was so familiar with these 
Pagans, that, as St. Chrysostom hath observed, 
St. Paul was therefore said by some of the vulgar 


* Vide Vossium. de Idololatr. lib. viii. cap. x. p. 748. 
» Epistolar, lib. ix, Epist. Ixi. p. 441. | 
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Athenians to have been a'setter forth.of strange 
gods, ‘‘ when he preached to them Jesus and the 
resurrection,” because they supposed -him, not 
only to have made Jesus.a God, but.also Anasta- 
sis, or resurrection, a goddess too. ‘Nay, this 
humour of theologizing the things of nature trans- 
' -ported these Pagans so far, as to deify evil things 
also, that is, things both noxious and vicious. 
Of the former Pliny thus: “ Inferi quo- ‘y, nui. 
que in genera describuntur, morbique, °"" | 

et multe etiam pestes, dum esse placatas tre- 
pido metu cupimus. Ideoque etiam publice febri 
fanum in palatio dedicatum est, Orbone ad edem — 
jJarium ara, et male fortune Exquiliis.” So great 
is the number of these gods, that even hell, or the 
state of death itself, diseases and many plagues 
are numbered amongst them, whilst with a trem- 
bling fear we desire to have these pacified. And 
therefore was there a‘temple publicly dedicated 
in the palace to the Fever, as likewise altars else- 
where erected to Orbona; and to evil fortune.— 
Ofthe latter, Balbus in Cicero; “Quo ex n.pAii, 
genere Cupidinis et Voluptatis, et Lu- Soe 20 P 
bentine Veneris, vocabula consecrata °P*-] 
sunt, viliosarum reram et non naturalium.” Of 
which kind also are those names of. lust, and 
pleasure, and wanton venery, things vicious, and 
not natural, consecrated and deified.—Cicero, 
in his book. of Laws,* informs us, that at Athens 
there were temples dedicated also to contumely © 
and impudence, but withal giving us this censure 
of such practices; “ Que omnia ejus-.¢ oo, edi 
inodi detestanda et repudianda sunt,” All tion alittle’ 
which kind of things are to be detested °""""" - 


@ Lib. ii. cap. xi. p. $354, tom. ix. oper, 
2M | 
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and rejected, and nothing to be deified, but what 
is virtuous or good.—Notwithstanding ‘ which, 
it is certain, that such evil things as these were 
consecrated to no other end, than that they might 
be deprecated. Moreover, as these things of na- 
ture, or natures of things, were sometimes dei- 
fied by the Pagans plainly and nakedly in their 
own appellative names, so was this again some- 
times done disguisedly, under other counterfeit 
proper names: as pleasure was deified under the 
names of Volupia, and of Lubentina Venus; time, 
(according to the opinion of some) under the 
name of Cronos or Saturn, which as it produceth 
all things, so devours all things into itself again 5 _ 
prudence or wisdom, likewise, under the names 
of Athena or Minerva. For it is plain, that Ori- 
0. Cels.L viii, ZEN. understood it thus, when Celsus 
» 41. not only approved of worshipping God 
Almighty, in the sun, and in Minerva, as that 
which was lawful, but ‘also commended it as a 
thing highly pious ; he making this reply 3 evqnpov- 
pev NAov we Kadoy Oeov Snmrovoynua, Sc. "APnvay péivro 
wera nAloy raccopévny, EnvOoroincay ot EAAnvwv Aoyor, 
sir. ev virovoiac, cire Xwoic UITOVvoWwY, daoxovrtc &K THC 
row Awoc yeyernoBai xepadne, kabwrXiopévnv, &C. We 
speak well of the sun, as a good work of God’s, 
&c. but as for that Athena or Miverva, which 
Celsus here joineth with the sun, this is a thing 
fabulously devised by the Greeks, (whether ac- 
cording to some mystical, arcane, and allegori- 
cal sense, or without it) when they say that she 
was begotten out of J upiter’ s brain all armed.— 
st again afterwards, ¢ iva S€ Kat TpowoAoynrat Kat 

Eynrat ppdvastc swat » AOnva, If it be granted, that 
ay Athena or Minerva be i ca nae meant 
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prudence, &c.—Wherefore, not only according to 
the poetical, but also to the political and civil 
theology of the Pagans, these accidental things 
of nature, and affections of substances, personat: 
ed, were made so many gods and goddesses; 
Cicero himself in his book of Laws approving of 
such political gods as these: “Benevero, _ 
quod mens, pietas, virtus, fides, con- xi’. tay 
secratur manu ; quarum omaium Roma’ 
dedicata publice templa sunt, ut illa, qui habeant 
(habent autem omnes boni) deos ipsos in animis 
suis collocates putent.” It is well, that mind, 
piety, virtue, and faith, are consecrated, (all 
which have their temples publicly dedicated at 
Rome) that so they, who possess these things, 
(as all good men do) may think, that they have 
‘the gods themselves placed in their minds,—And 
himself makes a law for them in his own common- 
wealth, but with a cautionary provision, that'no 
evil and vicious things be consecrated amongat 
them: * Ast olla, propter que datur homini ad- 
scensus in celum, mentem, virtutem, pietatem, 
fidem, earumque laudum delubra sunto, Nec 
ulla vitiorum solemnia obeunto.” Let them also 
‘worship those things, by means whereof men 
ascend up to heaven; and let there be shrines er 
temples dedicated to them. But Jet no religious 
ceremonies be performed to vicious things. 
Notwithstanding ail which, according to that 
theology of the Pagans, which was called by 
_ Varro natural, (whereby is meant not that which 
‘was physiological only, but that which is true 
and real) and by Scevola philosophical; and 
which is by both opposed, not only ta.the poeti- 
2M2 
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cal and fabulous, but also. to-the political. and 
civil: I say, according to-this theology of theirs, 
these accidental:things of nature deified could by 
no:'means be acknowledged for. ‘true and. proper 
gods; because they were so far from having any 
life and sense in them, that they had not so much 
48 Urocracw Kal ovoiay, any real subsistence or. sub- 
- stantial essence of: their.own.. And thus does 
Origen. dispute against Minerva’s godship, as.tro- 

Pag. 402. pologically interpreted to. prudence, ¢ iva 
8: Kat i-Tpoooynrat Kal. Abyarat dpovnare elvat- } 
‘Abava,- ‘wapasrnodrw TIC aurng THY vROCTaow..Kal THY 
ovolay, We vdeoTnKulag Kata THY trooToXoylav. raurny’ : If 
Athena or Minerva be tropologized into . pru- 
dence, then let the Pagans shew: what substantial 
essence it hath, or that it really subsists:according 
to‘ this tropology.—Which. is. all one,:as_ if he 
should have said,.let the Pagans then shew, how. 
this can be a god or goddess, which hath not so 
much as any substantial essence, nor subsists by. 
itself, but is a mere accidental affection of sub- 
‘Stances only. And the same thing is ‘likewise 
‘urged by Origen, concerning other such _ kind 
of gods of theirs, as Memory the mother. of the 
muses, and the Graces all naked, in his first. book; 
where Celsus contended for a multiplicity of. gods 
against the Jews; that these things having nat 
' vmrosrasw Kal. ovciav, any substantial essence or 
subsistence, could not possibly be accounted 
gods, and therefore were nothing..else- but ‘EX i- . 
ywy avatAdopata owuaroromPévra. aro tev Toayyarwy, 
mere figments of the Greeks, : things made to have 
‘human bodies, and so personated and deified.— 
‘And we think, there cannot be.a truer commen- 
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tary upon this passage of Origen’s, than these 

following verses. of Prudentius, in his | - 
Pag. 285. 

second book against Symmachus ; a 


Desine, si pudor est, gentilis ineptia, tandem | 
Res incorporeas simulatis fingere membris: 


Let the Gentiles be at last ashamed, if they have 
any shame in them, of this their folly, in describ- 
ing and setting forth incorporeal things with coun- 
terfeit human members.—Where accidents and © 
affections of things, such as victory was, (whose 
altar Symmachus there contended for the resto- 
ration of) are by Prudentius called “res incor- 
poree,” incorporeal things—accordingly. as the 
Greek philosophers concluded, that roornrec, Were 
acwuarot, qualities incorporeal.— Neither is it pos- 
sible, that the Pagans themselves should be in- 
sensible hereof;.and accordingly we find, that 
Cotta in Cicero.doth for this reason ut-.. 5. 3. 
terly banish and ex plode.these gods out [cep xxiv. p. 
J 

of the philosophic and true. theology : 

‘¢ Num censes igitur subtiliore ratione opus esse 
ad hec refellenda? Nam mentem, -fidem, spem, 
virtutem, honorem, victoriam, salutem, concor- 
diam, cateraque ejusmodi, rerum vim habere vi- 
demus, non deorum.. Aut enim in nobismet in- 
‘ sunt ipsis, ut mens, ut spes, ut fides, ut virtus, ut 
concordia; aut optandz nobis sunt, ut honos, ut 
salus, ut victoria. Quare autem.in his vis deorum 
. sit, tum intelligam, cum cognovero.”. Is there any 
need, think you, of any great.subtilty to confute 
these things? For .mind, faith, hope, virtue, ho- 
nour, victory, health, concord, and the like, we 
see them to have the force of things,. but, not of 
gods. Because they either exist in us, as mind, 
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hope, virtue, concord; or else they are desired 
to happen to us, as honour, health, victory (that 
is, they are nothing but mere accidents or affec- 
tions of things), and therefore how they can have 
the force of gods in them: cannot possibly be un- 
derstood.—And again, afterwards he affirmeth, 
“Eos,. qui dii appellantur, rerum naturas esse, 
non figuras deoi'um,” that those, who, in the 
allegorical mythology of Pagans, are called gods, 
are réally but the natures of things, and not the 
true figures or forms of gods. 

Wherefore since the Pagans themselves ac- 
knowledged, that those personated and deified 
things of nature were not trué and proper gods; 
the meaning of them coald certainly be no other 
than this, that they were so many several names, 
and pattial considerations of one supreme God, 
as manifesting himeelf in all the things of nature. 
For that vs or force, which Cicero tells us, was | 
that in all these things, which was called God or 
deified, is really no other, than something of God 
in every thing thatis good. Neither do we other- 
wise understand those following words of Balbus 

N.p.1q, Cicero, “ Quarum rerum, quid vis erat 
[oap. xxi. tanta, at sine Deo regi non posset, ipsd 
p28] res deéoram nomen obtinuit:” Of which. 
things becauee the force is such, as that it could 
not be governed without God, therefore have the 
things themselves obtained the names of gods ;— 
that is, God was acknowledged and worshipped 
in them all, which was paganically thus signified, 
Nat. HL, DY calling of them gods. And Pliny, 
ovis - though no very divine person, yet being 
ingenious, easily understood this to be the mean- 


 *De Natur. Deor, lib. ii. cap. xxiii. p- 2968, tom. ix. oper. | 
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ing of it; “ Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitasin partes: 
ista digessit, infirmitatis suze memor, ut portioni- 
bus quisque coleret, quo maxime indigeret ;” frail 
and toilsome mortality has thus broken and 
crumbled the Deity into parts, mindful of its own 
infirmity ; that so every one, by parcels and 
pieces, might worship that in God, which him- 
self most stands in need of.—Which religion of the 
Pagans, thus worshipping God, not entirely all 
together at once, as he is one most simple Being, 
unmixt with any thing, but as it were brokenly, 
and by piece-meals, as he is severally manifested 
in all the things of nature, and the parts of the 
world, Prudentius thus perstriogeth in his second 
book against Symmachus ; 


Tu, me preterito, meditaris numina mille, N. 236. 

Qua simules parere meis virtutibus,.ut me [p. 289.] 

Per varias partes minuas, cui nulla recidi — 

Para aut forma potest, quia sym substantia simplex, 

Nec pars esse queo. 
From which words of his we may also conclude, 
that Symmachus, the Pagan, who determined, that 
it was one thing, that all worshipped, and yet 
would have victory, and such-like other things, 
worshipped as gods and goddesses, did by these 
and all those other Pagan gods beforementioned, 
understand nothing but so many several names, 
and partial considerations of one supreme Deity, 
according to its several virtues or powers: so 
that when he sacrificed to Victory, he sacnficed to 
God Almighty, under that partial notion, as the 
giver of victory to kingdoms and commonwealths. 
It was before observed out of Plutarch, that the 
Egyptian fable of Osiris being mangled That Onis 
and cut in pieces by Typhon, did allego- “* “* 
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sseusy Dolly; ‘ically signify the same thing; viz. the 
use the Heyp- one simple Deity’s being as it were di- 
thos, in Theo. Vided (in the fabulous and civil theolo- 
Sayra ssiri, gies of the Pagans) into many partiak 
ee e,;, considerations of him, as so many nomt- 


Ors, Osiris nal and titular gods ; which Isis, notwith- 
the most ancien 
king of all standing, ‘that is true knowledge and 
ae wisdom, according to the natural or phi- 
losophic theology, unites all together into one. 
_ And that not only such gods as these, Victory, 
Virtue, and the like, but also those other gods, 
Neptune, Mars, Bellona, &c. were all really but 
one and the same Jupiter, acting severally in the 
world, Plautus bimself seems sufficiently to inti- 
mate in the prologue of his Amphitryo in these 
words ; 

Nam quid ego memorem, ut alios in tragoediis 

Vidi, Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam, 

Martem, Bellonam, commemorare que bona 


Vobis fecissent? Queis benefactis meus pater, 
Deum regrator, architectus omnibus. 


_ Whereas there was before cited a passage ont 
of G.I: Vossius’s book De Theolog. Gent. which 
‘we could not understand otherwise than thus, 
that the generality of the Pagans by their politi- 
cal (or civil) gods, meant so many eternal minds 
independent and self-existent ; we now think our- 
selves concerned to do Vossius so much right, as 
to acknowledge, that we have since met with ano- 
ther place of his in that same book, wherein he 
- either corrects the former opinion, or else declares 
-himself better concerning it, after this manner: 
That the Pagans generally conceived their political 
gods to be so many substantial minds (or spirits) 
not independent and self-existent, nor indeed eter- 
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nal neither, but ‘created by one supreme Mind or 
God, ‘and appointed by him to. preside over the 
several parts of the world, and. things of nature, 
as his ministers. Which same thing-he affirmeth 
also of those deified accidents and affections, that 
by them were to‘be understood so many substan- 
tial minds or spirits created, presiding over those 
several things, or dispensing of them. . His words 
in the beginning of his eighth book, * (where he 
speaks concerning these affections and accidents 
deified by the Pagans) are as followeth: ‘‘ Hujus- 
modi deorum prope immensa est-copia. .Ac in 
civili quidem theologia considerari: solent,. tan- 
quam mentes quedam, hoc honoris a summo Deo 
sortite, ut affectionibus istis preessent. Nempe 
crediderunt Deum, quem optimum, max. voca- 
bant, non per se omnia curare, quo pacto, ut dice- 
bant, plurimum beatitudini ejus decederet, sed, 
instar regis, plurimos habere ministros et minis- 
tras, quorum singulos huic illive cure preefecisset. 
Sic justitia, que et Astrea ac Themis, prefecta 
erat actibus cunctis, in quibus justitia attendere- 
tur; Comus curare creditus est comessationes ; 
et sic in ceteris id genus diis, nomen ab ea affec- 
tione sortilis, cujus cura cuique commissa cre- 
deretur. Quo pacto si considerentur, non aliter 
different a spiritibus sive angelis bonis malisque, 
‘quam quod hi. revera a Deo conditi sint; ille 
vero mentes, de quibus nunc loquimur,. sint fig- 
mentum mentis humane, pro numero affectionum, 
in quibus vis esse major videretur, comminiscentis 
mentes affectionibus singulis prefectas. Facile 
autem sacerdotes sua commenta persuadere sim- 
plicioribus potuerunt, quia satis videretur-verisi- 
a Pag. 735, | 
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nile, summe illi menti, deorum omuium regi, in- | 
numeras servire mentes, ut ea perfectior sit summ — 
dei beatitudo, minusqué curis implicetur ; inque 
tot famulantium numero, summi numinis majestas 
magia eluceat. Ac talis quidem opinio erat theo- 
logie civilis.” Of such gods as these there was 
an innumerable company amongst the Pagans. 
And in their civil theology they were wont to be 
considered ; as certain minds (or spirits) appointed 
by the supreme God, to preside over the affec- 
tions of things; they supposing, that God, whom 
they called the best, and the greatest, did not im- 
mediately himself take care of every thing, since 
that must needs be a distraction to him, anda 
hinderance of his happiness; but that he had, as 
a king, many he and she ministers under him, 
which had their several offices assigned to them. 
Thus justice, which was called also Astrea and 
Themis, was by them thought to preside over all 
those actions, in which justice was concerned ; 
and Comus over all revellings; and the like. 
Which gods, if considered after this manner, will 
no otherwise differ from angels, good and bad, 
than only in this, that these latter are beings really 
created by God, but the former the figments of 
men ‘only; they, according to the number of affec- 
tions, that have any greater force in them, devising 
and imagining certain minds to preside over each 
of them, And the vulgar might therefore be the 
more easily ledinto this persuasion by their priests, 
because it seemed reasonable to them, that that 
supreme Mind, who is the King of all the gods, 
should have many other minds as his subservient 
ministers under him, both to free him from soli- 
citous care, and also to add to his grandeur and 
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majesty. And such was the doctrine of the civil 
theology. Where, though Vossius speak particu- 
larly of that’ kind of Pagan gods, which were no- 
thing but affections and accidents deified, (which 
ho man in his wits could possibly suppose to be 
themselves true and proper gods, they having no 
subsistence of their own) that these by the gene- 
tality of the vulgar Pagans were conceived to be 
60 many created minds or spirits, appointed by 
the supreme God, to preside as his ministers over 
those several affections of substances; yet does 
he plainly imply the same ofall those other politi- 
cal gods of these Pagans likewise, that they were 
not looked upon by them, as so many unmade, 
self-existent, and independent beings, but only as 
inferior minds or spirits, created by the supreme 
God, and by him appointed to preside over the 
several parts of the world, and thitigs of nature, 
and having their several offices assigned to them. 
Wherefore, as tothe main, we.and Vossius are now 
well agreed, vzz. that the ancient Pagans asserted 
- no-such thing as a multitude of independent dei- 
ties; so that there only remain some particular 
differences of smaller moment betwixt us. 
Ourselves have before observed, that Aolus 
was probably taken by Epictetus in Arrianus, 
(not indeed for one, but) for many created minis- 
ters of the supreme God, or demons collectively, 
appointed by him to presideover the winds, in all 
the several parts of the world. And the Pagans 
in St. Austin seem to interpret those deified acci- 
dents, and things of nature, after the same man- 
fer, as the names of certain unknown gods or 
demons, (one or more) that were appointed ‘to | 
preside over them respectively, or to dispense 
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Civ. D.1.iv. the same. .‘‘ Quoniam sciebant majores 
[p-83. tom. NOStri nemini talia, nisi aliquo Deo lar- 
vi. oper] siente concedi, quorum deorum nomina © 
non’ inveniebant, earum-rerum nominibus appel- 
labant deos, quas ab iis’ sentiebant dari; aliqua 
voecabula inde flectentes; sicut a bello Bellonam 
nuncupaverunt, non Bellum; sicut a cunis Cuni- 
nam, non Cunam; sicut a segetibus Segetiam, non 
Segetem ; sicut a pomis Pomonam, non Pomum; 
sicut a bobus Bobonam, non Bovem. Aut certe 
nulla vocabuli declinatione sicut res ipse nomi- 
nantur; ut Pecunia dicta est dea, que dat pecu- 
niam, non omnino pecunia dea ipsa putata: Ita 
virtus, que dat virtutem, honor qui henorem, con- 
cordia que concordiam, victoria que victoriam 
dat. Ita, inquiunt, cum felicitas dea dicitur, non 
ipsa que datur, sed numen illud attenditur, a quo 
felicitas datur.” Because our forefathers: knew 
well, that these things do not happen to any, with- 
out the special gift and favour of some god; _there- 
fore were those gods, whose names they knew 
not, called from the names of those very things 
themselves, which they perceived to be bestowed 
by them, there being only a little alteration made 
in them; as when the god, that causeth war, was 
called not Bellum, but Bellona; the god, which 
presideth over infants cradles, not Cuna, but Cu- 
nina; that which giveth corn, Segetia; and that 
which affordeth apples, Pomona, &c. But, at other 
times, this was done without any declension of 
the word at all, they calling both the thing, and 
_the god, which is the bestower of it, by one and 
the self-same name. As Pecunia doth not only 
_ signify money, but also the goddess, which giveth 
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money; Virtus, the goddess; which giveth virtue ; 
Honor, the god, that bestoweth honour; Concor- . 
dia, the goddess, that causeth concord ; Victory; 
the. goddess, which affordeth victory. So also 
when Felicity is called a goddess, by it is not meant 
that thing, which is given, but that Divine power, 
from whence it is given.—Here, I say, the Pagans 
may seem'to have understood, by those deified 
things of nature, certain inferior gods or demons 
(one or more) the ministers of the supreme God, 
appointed by him to preside over those several ' 
things respectively, or to dispense the same. Nei- 
ther can we deny, but that in so much ignorance 
and diversity of opinions, as there was amongst 
the Pagans, some might possibly understand those ‘ 
political gods, and deified things also, after the 

way of Vossius, for so many single minds or 
' spirits, appointed to preside over those several 
things. respectively throughout the whole world,’ 
and nothing else. Nevertheless, it  seemeth nat’ 
at all probable, that this should be the general 
opinion amongst the civilized Pagans, that all 
those gods of theirs were so many single created 
minds or spirits, each of them appointed to pre- 
side over some one certain thing every. where 
throughout the whole world, and nothing else. — 
As, for example, that the goddess Victory was one 
single created she-spirit, appointed to bestow vic- 
tory, to whosoever at any time enjoyed it, in all 
parts of the world ; and so, that the goddess Jus- 
tice should be such another single mind or spirit, — 
created to dispense justice every where, and med- 
dle with nothing else. And the like of all those 
other accidental’ things, or affections deified, as 
virtue, honour, concord, felicity, &c.. 
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And Lactantius Firmianus, taking notice: of 
De Fal. Rei, that. profession of the Pagans, to wor- 
o. vii {in- ship nothing but one supreme God, and 
eee his subservient ministers, generated or 

"created by. him, (according to that of 
Seneca in his exhortations, ‘‘ Genuisse regni sui 
ministros Deum ;” That the supreme God had ge 
nerated other inferior ministers of his kingdom 
under him,” which were called by them also 
gods) plainly denies all the Pagan gods save one, 
to be' the created ministers of that one supreme, 
he making this reply ; “* Verum hi neque dii sunt, 
- meque deos se vocari, aut coli volunt, &e. Nee 
’ tamen illi sunt, qui vulgo coluntur, quorum et 
exiguus et certus est numerus.” But these minis 
ters of the Divine kingdom, or subservient created 
spirits, are neither gods, nor would they be called 
gods, or honoured as such, &c. Nor indeed are 
they those gods, that are now vulgarly worship- 
ped by the Pagans, of which there is but a small — 
and certain number.—That is, the Pagan gods 
are reduced into certain ranks, and the number of 
them is determined by the utilities of human lifes 
of which their noble and select gods are but a 
few. Whereas, saith he, the ministers of the 
supreme God are, according to their own opinion, 
not twelye nor twenty, nor three hundred and 
sixty, but innumerable, stars and demons. 
| paoreoyen, Aristotle, in his book against Zeno, 

_. (supposing the idea of God to be this, 
Zen.Gor.p. the most powerful of all things, or the 
i’ [P= most perfect Being) objecteth thus, that 
tom. ii, according to the laws of cities and coun- 
tries, (that is, the civil theology) there 
seems to be no one absolutely powerful Being, 
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but one god is supposed to be most powerful as 
to one thing, and another as to another: cimep 
aravra er uKpar loTOV TF ov Ocov AapPaver T our Oo Suvar. wr atov 
kat BéArwrov Aéywy, ov Soke rovro Kara Tov vomoV, 
eAXa woAAa Kpdrrovcg eivae adAnAwy of Oeoi’ ovKouv Ex 
rov Soxovvroc ciAnge ravrny kard rou Oeov thy opoAoyiav’ 
Whereas Zeno takes it for granted, that men have 
an idea in their minds of God, as one the most 
excellent and most powerful Being of all; this 
doth not seem to be according to law, (that is, 
the civil theology) for there the gods are mutually 
better one than another, respectively as to several 
things ; and therefore Zeno took not this consent 
of mankind, concerning God, from that which 
vulgarly seemeth.—From which passage of Aris- 
totle’s we may well conclude, that the many poli- 
tical gods of the Pagans were not all of them 
vulgarly looked upon as the subservient minis- 
ters of one supreme God ; and yet they generally 
acknowledging, (as Aristotle himself confesseth) 
- @ monarchy, and consequently not many indepen- 
dent deities, it must needs follow, as Zeno doubt- 
less would reply, that these their political gods 
were but one and the same supreme natural God, 
as It were parcelled out, and multiplied: that is, 
receiving several denominations, ‘according to se- | 
veral notions of him, and as he exerciseth differ- 
ent powers, and produceth various effects. And 
this we have sufficiently proved already to have 
been the general sense of the chief Pagan doe: 
tors; that these many political and popular gods 
were but the polyonymy of one natural God, that 
‘is, either partial considerations of him, or his 
various powers and virtues, effects and manifes- 
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tations in the world, severally personated and 
deified. eo ee Ban. Se 
And thus.does Vossius himself afterwards con- 


fess also, that, according to the natural theology, . 


« 
« 


ry 


the many Pagan gods were but so many several | 


denominations of one. God; though this.learned | 


philologer doth plainly straiten and confine the 
notion of this natural theology too much, and im- 


properly call the God thereof the nature of things; 


however, acknowledging it such a nature, as was 


endued with sense and understanding.. His words .. 
are these: ‘“ Dispar vero sententia theo-. 


L. viii. c. 1. 


. logorum naturalium, qui non aliud nu- 
men. agnoscebant,.quam naturam rerum, eoque 
omnia gentium numina referebant, &c. Nempe 


mens eorum fuit, sicut natura esset occupata circa. 
hanc vel illam affectionem, ita numina nomina-. 


que deorum variare. . Cum igitur ubicunque vim 
aliquam majorem viderent, ita divinum. aliquid 
crederent; eo etiam devenere, ut immanem deo- 
rum dearumque fingerent catervam.. Sagaciores 
_ Interim hec cuncta, unum esse numen aiebant ; 


puta rerum naturam,.que licet una foret, pro va- 
ris tamen effectis vatia sortiretur nomina, vario. 


etiam afficeretur cultu.” But the case is very dif- 
ferent as to the natural theologers, who acknow- 
ledged no other god, but the nature of things, 
' and referred all the Pagan gods to.that. For 
they conceived, that as nature: was occupied 
abont several things, so were the Divine powers 
and the names of gods multiplied and diversified. 
And wherever they saw any greater force, there 
did they-presently conceit something Divine, and 
by that means came they at length to feign an in- 
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nunterable company of gods and goddesses. But 
the more sagacious in the mean time affirmed all 
these to be but one and the same God; to wit, the 
nature of things, which, though really: but one, 
yet according to its various effects, both received 
divers names, and was worshipped after different 
manners.— Where Vossius calls the supreme God 
of these natural theologers the nature of things, 
as if the natural theology had been denominated 
from physics, or natural philosophy only ; where- 
* as we have already shewed, that the natural theo- 
logy of Varro and Scevola, was of equal extent - 
‘with the philosophic ; whose only Numen, that it 
was nota blind and unintelligible nature of things, 
doth sufficiently appear from that history thereof 
before given by us: as also that it was called na- 
tural in another sense, as real, and as opposite to 
opinion, fancy, and fabulosity, or what hath no 
reality. of existence any where in the world. 
Thus does St. Austin distinguish be- 5 p14; 
twixt “natura deorum,” the true nature ae Up 116. 
of the gods—and “ hominum instituta,” 
the institutes of men concerning them.——As also he 
sets down the difference betwixt the civil and na- 
tural theology, according to the mind of Varro, 
in this manner: “ Fieri potest, ut in urbe, secun- 
dum falsas opiniones ea colantur et credantur, 
quorum in mundo vel extra mundum natura sit 
nusquam:” It may come to pass, that those things 
may be worshipped and believed in cities, accord- 
- ing to: false opinions, which have no nature or 
real existence any where, either in the world, or 
without it.— Wherefore, if instead of this nature 
of things, which was properly the god of none 
VOL. II. 2N 
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but only of such atheistic philosophers, as Epica- 
rus and Strato, we substitute that great Mind: or 
Soul of the whole world, which pervadeth all things, 
and is diffused through all; (which was the true 
God of the Pagan Theists); this.of Vossius will 
be unquestionably true. concerning.their. natural 
theologers, that, according to them,. those many 
poetical and political gods beforementioned were. 
but one and the same natural or real god ;:. who, in 
respect of his different virtues, powers, and effects, 
was called by several names, and worshipped after 
different. manners ;. yet nevertheless so, as that, 
according to those theologers, there were really 
also many other inferior. ministers of this one su- 
preme God (whether called minds or demons), 
that were supposed to be the, subservient, execu- 
 tioners of all those several powers of his. And 
accordingly we had before this full and true ac- 
count of the Pagans’ natural theology set. down. out 
of Prudentius :* 


—————In uno 
Constituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 
Virtatum ratio, variis instructa ministris. 


viz. That it acknowledged one supreme omnipo- 
tent God, ruling over all, who displayeth and ex- 
erciseth his manifold virtues and powers in the 
world (all severally personated and deified in the 
poetic and civil theologies), together with the sub- 
servient ministry of other inferior created minds, 


understanding beings, or demons, called also by 
them gods. 


* In Apotheosi, ver. 191. ) 
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It is very true, as we have already declared, 
that the more high-flown Platonic Pagans did re- 
duce those many poetical and political gods, and 
therefore doubtless all the personated and deified 
things of nature too, to the Platonic ideas, or 
first paradigms and patterns of things in the arche- 
typal world, which they affirmed to have been 
begotten from the supreme Deity, that is, from 
the first hypostasis of the Platonic trinity ; and 
which were commonly called by them vonroi 404, 
intelligible gods,—as if they had been indeed so 
many distinct substances and persons. And, as 
we have also proved out of Philo, that this high- 
flown Paganic theology was ancienter than either 
Julian or Apuleius; so do we think it not un- 
worthy our observation here, that the very same 
doctrine is, by Celsus, imputed also to the Egyp- 
tian theologers, as pretending to worship brute 
animals no otherwise than as symbols of those 
eternal ideas: Kai gnot ye nuac twv mey orig. o.Cels. 
Avyurriwy xarayeAqv, Kai rot moAAa Kat ov | iii. p. 120. 
gavra TapeyovTwy aiviypara, ray Wewy aldiwy Kat ovx 
(Wo Soxovar ot rorXot) Zwwv ednuspiwy rysac elvar re 
roiavta Sidackwow' Celsus also addeth, that we 
Christians deride the Egyptians without cause, 
they having many mysteries in their religion, for- 
asmuch as they profess, that perishing brute ani- 
mals are not worshipped by them, but the eternal 
ideas.—According to which of Celsus it should 
seem, that this doctrine of eternal ideas, as the 
paradigms and patterns of all things here below 
in this: sensible world, was not proper to Plato, 
nor the Greeks, but common with them to the 
Egyptians also. Which eternal ideas, however 

2N2 
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supposed to have been generated from that first 
Divine hypostasis of the Platonic and Egyptian 
trinity, and called intelligible gods, were never- 
theless acknowledged by them all to exist in one 
Divine intellect, according to that of Plotinus,” 
ova tkw tov vou ra vonra, that the intelligibles exist 
no where of themselves, without Mind or Intel- 
lect;—which Mind or Intellect being the second 
Divine hypostasis, these intelligible and invisible 
gods (however generated from God), yet are there- 
fore said by Julian, in his book against the Christ- 
jans, both to coexist with God, and to inexist in 
him. To which purpose also is this other pas- 
pp sar, S380 of Julian’s. in his sixth oration: 
Tlavra yap avroc éorw, eixep Kal ev tavtw 
wal wap tavry Exot TwY oNwoouy SvTwy Tae airlac’ Eire 
aBavarwy abavarove. rive Erunowy ov Ovnrac ovdd Ene 
xypouc, aidioug St Kai pevovoag ast, at Kat rovroug tiow 
airiat the aeyeveotac. For God is all things, for- 
asmuch as he containeth within himself the 
causes of all things that any way are ; whether 
of immortal things immortal; or of corruptible 
and perishing things, not corruptible but eternal 
also, and always remaining; which therefore are 
the causes of their perpetual generation, and 
new production.—Now these causes of all things 
contained in God are no other than the Divine 
ideas. Wherefore, from hence it plainly appears, 
that these Platonic and Egyptian Pagans; who 
thus reduced their multiplicity of gods to the 
Divine ideas, did not therefore make them to be 
g0 many minds or spirits, really distinct from the 


“# Ennead, v. lib. v.‘p. 619. 
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supreme God (though dependent on him too), 
but indeed only so many partial considerations of 
one God, as being all things, that is, containing 
within himself the causes of all things. And ac- 
cordingly we find in Origen, that, as the o,;,., ces. 
Egyptian theologers called their religi- P- 1: 

ous animals, symbols of the eternal ideas, so did 
they also call them symbols of God. Ta rwv Atyur- 
tiwy oguvodoyouvrwy Kai ra wept trav adoywv Cuwv, Kat 
gackovrwy tival riva avra Kat Ocov cvuBodra’ Celsus ap- 
plauds the Egyptian theologers talking so mag- 
nificently and mysteriously of those brute animals. 
worshipped by them, and affirming them to be 
certain symbols of God. 

And now we have given some account of the 
Polyonymy of the one supreme God, in the theo- 
logies of the Pagans; or of his being called by 
many proper personal names, carrying with them. 
an appearance of so many several gods. First, 
that God had many several names bestowed upon 
him, from many different notions and partial con- 
siderations of him, according to his universal and 
all-comprehending nature. Janus, as the begin- 
ning of the world, and the first original of the 
ead Whom therefore that ancient lyric poet, 
.Septimius Apher, accordingly thus invoked ;* 


O cate rerum Sator! 0 PRINCIPIUM DEORUM ! 
Stridula cui limina, cui cardinei tumultus, 
Cui reserata mugiunt aurea claustra mundi: 


Genius, as the great mind and soul of the whole 
world. Saturn, as ae hidden source and prin- 


 Apud Terentium Maurum de Litteris, &e. inter Grammaticos 
veteres a Putschio editos, p. 2396. 
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ciple, from which all forms and lives issue forth 
and into which they again retire ; being there laid 
up as in their secret storehouse: or else, as one 
of the Egyptian or Hermaic writers expresseth it, 
that which doth wavra rouiv kai ace tavrov aromouy, 
make all things out of itself, and unmake them 
into itself again ;—this Hetrurian Saturn, answer- 
ing to the Egyptian Hammon, that likewise signi- 
fied hidden, and is accordingly thus interpreted by 
Jamblichus,® o rv agavn rov KEKpUMPEVWD Aoywv Suvauw 
tig gwe aywy, he that bringeth forth the secret power- 
of the hidden reasons of things (contained within © 
himself) into light——God was also called Athena 
or Minerva, as wisdom diffusing itself through all 
things: and Aphrodite Urania, the heavenly Ve- 
nus or Love. Thus Phanes, Orpheus’s supreme 
God (so called according to Lactantius),” ‘ Quia 
cum adhuc nihil esset, primus ex infinito appa- 
ruerit ;” because. when there was yet nothing, he 
first appeared out of that infinite abyss ;—but ac- 
cording to Proclus, because he did éxgaivwy rac 
vonrac evadac, discover and make manifest the intel- 
ligible unities (or ideas) from himself;—though we 
think the conjecture of Athanasius Kircherus ° 
to be more probable than either of these, that 
Phanes was an Egyptian name); this Phanes, I 
say, was in the Orphic and Egyptian theology, as 
Proclus upon Plato’s Timzus informs us, styled 
af3poc = Epc tender and soft Love. —And Pherecy- 
des Syrus‘ likewise affirmed, tic Zpwra peraPeBAAoOat 


‘*.De Mysteriis gyptior. sect. 8. cap. iii. p. 159. 
> Institut. Divin. lib. i. cap. v. p. 31. 
© In GQedipo Agyptiaco, p. 498. 
~ # Apud Proclum in Comment. in ‘Timacum Platon. lib. iii. p. 156. 
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rov Ata wéAXovra Snutoupyewv, that Jupiter was turned 
all into love, when he went about to make the 
world.— Besides which, there were other such 
names of the supreme God, and more than have 
been mentioned by us: as for example, Summa- 
nus amongst the ancient Romans, that afterward. 
grew obsolete: of which St. Austin thus; ‘“ Ro- 
mani veteres nescio quem Summanum, ¢ pj4,,. - 
cui nocturna fulmina tribuebant, colue- Teh [p- 
runt magis quam Jovem, ad quem diurna oper.) 
fulmina pertinebant. Sed postquam Jovi tem- 
plum insigne ac sublime constructum est, propter 
edis dignitatem, sic ad eum multitudo confluxit, 
ut vix Inveniatur, qui Summani nomen, quod au- 
dirl jam von potest, se saltem legisse meminerit.” 
The ancient Romans worshipped I know not what 
god, whom they called Summanus more than 
they did Jupiter. But after: that a stately and 
magnificent temple was erected to Jupiter, they 
all betook themselves thither; insomuch that the 
name of Summanus, now not at all heard, is 
scarcely to be found in ancient writings. 

Again, as the Pagans had certain other gods, 
which they called special; so were these but. se- 
veral names of that supreme God also, according 
to particular considerations of him, either as pre- 
siding over certain parts of the world, and acting. 
in them; or as exercising certain special powers 
and virtues in the world ; which several virtues _ 
and powers of one God, personated and deified 
by the Pagans, though they had an appearance 
also of inany distinct gods, yet were they really 
nothing but several denominations of one supreme 
God ; who as yet is considered as a thing distinct 
from the world and nature. 
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' But lastly, as God was supposed by these Pa- 
gans, not only to pervade all things, and to fill all 
things, but also, he being the cause of all things, 
to be himself in manner all things; so was he 
called also by the name of every thing, or every 
thing called by his name: that is, the several 
things of nature and parts of the world were 
themselves verbally deified by these Pagans,. and 
called gods and godesses. Not that they really 
accounted them such in themselves, but that they 
thought fit in this manner to acknowledge God 
.in them, as the author of them all. For thus the 
Pagans in St. Austin :* ‘“ Usque adeone, inquiunt, 
majores nostros insipientes fuisse credendum est, 
ut hec nescirent munera divina esse, non deos ?” 
Can you think, that our Pagan ancestors were so 
sottish, as.not to know, that these things are but 
Divine gifts, and not gods themselves ? —And Ci- 
cero also tells us, that the meaning of their thus 
deifying these things of nature, was only to sig- 
nify, that they acknowledged the -force of all 
things to be Divine, and to be governed by God ; 
and that whatsoever brought any great utility to 
mankind, was not such without the Divine good- 
ness. They conceiving also, that the invisible 
and incomprehensible Deity, which was the cause 
of all things, ought to be worshipped in all its 
works and effects, in which it had made itself 
visible, accordingly as they declare in that place 
Pr. Evan. 1. of Eusebius before cited in part ; J yn ra 
e. ae [P} - opwyueva owpara nAiov Kat oeAnune Kat dorpwy, 

_ pndiye ta atcfyta péon rov Koopov gdnoovet 
Giorroueiv, adAd tac ev TovToLe doparouc Suvapec, avrov Sy 


* Ubi supra.. 
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rou exl maow’ eva ye9 Ovra Oeov, wavroiaic Suvdueot ra 
wavra wAnpovy, kar oa wd yTWwY Since, Kat Tole jTaow 
ExuoTarety® aoeparesc oe Kat apavuc ev maow évra, Kat bug 
awavrev Sukovra, Kat rovroy skorwc Sia TWH SecnAWLEveD oé- 
Bev that they did not deify those visible bodies of 
thesun, and moon, and stars, nor the other sensible 
parts of the world themselves, but those invisi- 
ble powers of the God over all, that were dis- 
played in them. For they affirm, that that God, 
who is but one, but yet filleth all things with.his 
various powers, and passes through all things, 
forasmuch as he is invisibly and incorporeally 
present in all, is reasonably to be worshipped in 
and by those visible things. 

Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, in his book 
against the Greeks, reduces all the false gods of 
the Pagans under two general heads; the first, 
poetical, fictitious, or fantastical gods; the se- 
cond, creatures or real things of nature deified by 
them. His words are these: Et yap &y rove wapa 
wouwumraic AEyorévouc Geovc, ovx sivar Osove 0 Ao-yo¢ ederce, 
kat tovg riv Kriow Ocowoovyrac HAEyte tAavwpivoue, &Cc. 
Since this reason or discourse of ours hath suf- 
ficiently convinced, both the poetical gods of the 
Pagans to be no gods at all; and also that they, 
who deify the creatures, are in a great error; and 
so hathconfuted the whole Pagan idolatry, proving 
it to be mere ungodliness and impiety ; there is 
nothing now but the true piety left; he, who is 
worshipped by us Christians, being the only true 
God, the Lord of nature, and the Maker of all 
substances.—From whence we may observe, that, | 
according to Athanasius, the Pagan poetic gods 
were no real things in nature, and therefore they 
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could be no other, than the several notions and 
the powers of the one supreme God deified, or 
several names of him. So that Athanasius’s po- 
etic gods, OF oi rapa romraic pubevopevor Deol, gods 
fabulously devised by the poets—were chiefly 
those two kinds of Pagan gods, first mentioned 
by us; that is, the various considerations of the 
one supreme Numen, according to its general no- 
tion, expressed by so many proper names; and, 
secondly, his particular powers diffused through 
the world, severally personated and deified. 
Which, considered as so many distinct deities, 
are nothing but mere fiction and fancy, without 
any reality. And this do the Pagans themselves — 
P.14.[tom, in Athanasius acknowledge: “Iowe yap we 
en ga P-  avrol gact, Kal Tra ovopara wémXacTat, Kat ovK 
gore piv GAwe Zevc, ovde Kpovoc, cvdé “Hpa, 

ovse” Aone’ mAarrovrat & rovroug, we dvrac, ol TonTal Tedc 
anarny tov axovovrwy' ‘They say, that the names of 
those gods are merely fictitious, and that there does 
no where really exist any such Jupiter, or Saturn, 
or Juno, or Mars ; but that the poets have feigned 
them to be so many persons existing, to the de- 
ception of their auditors.—Notwithstanding which 
that third sort of Pagan gods also mentioned by us, 
which were inanimate substances and the natures 
of things deified, may well be accounted poetical 
gods likewise ; because though those things them- 
selves be real and not feigned, yet is their person- 

ation and deification mere fiction and faucy: and 
however the first occasion thereof sprung from 

this theological opinion or persuasion, that God, 

who is in all things, and is the cause of all things, 

ought to be worshipped in all things, especially 
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he being himself invisible? yet the making of 
those things themselves therefore to be so many 
persons and gods, was nothing but poetic fiction 
and phantastry, according as their old mythology 
and allegorical fables of the gods run much upon 
this strain. 
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